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RBPOBT OF THE BOABD. 

Page zxiii, fifth line from botiom, for <*1809'' read *a8l7.*' 

Page xxxii, last line, Ibr <*c8aea'' read <*oa8ea.'* 

Page xxxvii, ninth line, omit "really." 

Page xl, nineteenth line, for <*di8oouragementa" read ^^discouragement." 

Page xlii, sixth line, for "has" read "have." 

Page xlii, eighteenth line, for 'Mmposes" read <*impo8e." 

Page xlyii, fifth line, for "intructed" read "instructed." 

BBPOBT OF THB OBNBBAIi AOBNT AND 8B0BBTABT. 

Page 6, foot-note, omit the word "one." 

Page 13, statement exhibiting the number of persons admitted into the Western 
peiiltentiary, the number of colored males reoeiyed in 1863 should be "12" instead of 
"14." 

FSge 22, tabular statement, Ibr the year 1868, add "removed to other institutions, 3 
white males and 1 colored female." Number of white males remaining in confine- 
ment December 31, 1866, for «*380" read "381." 

Page 32, tabular statement, in the year 1846, read "one white girl returned, having 
escaped," and omit the same in the year 1847, page 33. 

Page 37, tabular statement, in the year 1862, read "1 white boy transferred." 

Page 44, tabular statement, for "seven hours at work from April 1 to November 1," 

read "six and five-sixths hours." 

Page 48, tabular statement, in the column of assault and battery, read "2" in the 
year 1866. 

Page 60, tabular statement, in the column for Potter county, 1869, omit " 2 ; " and 
for the total number in the same column, read "2" Instead of " 4." 

Page 80, tabular statement, for number of natives of Pennsylvania received from 
Clearfield county, who were between the ages of 50 and 60 years, read "2 " instead 
of "6." 

Page 83, tabular statement, in the line of totals in the column of "ill-health," for 
•* 261 " read " 271." 

Page 93, tabular statement, in the year 1869, in the column of "loss on public pa- 
tients," for " t4,lM M " read " |4,196 67 ; " and in the total of the same column, for 
" tl6,196 54 " read << 1 1G|196 67." 

Page 140, tabular statement, in the number received fh>m Bucks county fix>m 1850 
to 1860, tor "6" read "5." 

Page 162, tabular statement, to " Occupations of pupils who have left the institn- 
tion," add "Teachers of handicraft, 14." 

Page 212| thirty-second line, for "3 degrees 6 seconds thick and 20 seconds at the 
top," read " 3| feet thick at the base, tapering to 20 inches at the top." 



REPORT. 



To ihe Honorable Senate and Houee of RepreeentoHvee of ike General 

Assembly of Pennsylvania : 

The CommUsioners of the Board of Pablic Charities have the honor to 
gubmit this, their first annual report, together with the report of the Seo- 
retary and Oeneral Agent. They are required to do this under the pro- 
visions of the act which constituted the Commission, as defined in section 
12, (see Purdon, p. 1542,) in the following words : 

^^ The Board of Public Charities shall annually prepare and print for the 
use of the Legislature, a full and complete report of all their doings during 
the year preying; stating fully in detail all expenses incurred, all ofil- 
oers and agents employed, with a report of the General Agent and Secre- 
tary, embracing all the respective proceedings and expenses during the 
year, and showing the actual condition of all charitable and correctional 
institutions within the State, with such suggestions as the Board may deem 
necessary and pertinent." 

The fhU requirements of the act impose upon the Board an extensive 
range of duties ; and such as cannot be fully performed until a long term 
of faithful service has familiarized thom with the work, and, more especially, 
has enabled them to gather in and digest such information concerning the 
subjects they are to consider, as will enable them to act Judiciously and to 
counsel wisely. We have to deal with a state of things which exists in the 
institutions of our own Commonwealth. They may be counterparts of 
such as obtain in other States, and which have been made patent to us by 
the lucid expositions which have been set forth by our sister commissions. 
But they may not be of like diaracter, and we deem it most prudent to 
have an accurate record, before we make up oar case ; that we may avoid 
the possibility of mirieadiiig the Legislature an. I the public, and of expos- 
ing ourselves to the imputation of carelessness or haste. The novelty of 
S 
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such interrogatories as the Board are required to propose to the numerous 
and varied institutions, whose condition we are expected to investigate and 
report upon, will, of itself, account for the delay and imperfections which 
characterize the returns that are made to us ; and as we must be governed 
by the actual statistics which are furnished us, and which shall be accepted 
only after full authentication, in determining upon any ground of action 
or of definite advice, in its larger signification, we must content our- 
selves, however unsatisfying, with full fidelity in what is now possible; 
and address ourselves to the creation of further possibUities, by a persist- 
ent effort to encourage promptness and accuracy on the part of the insti- 
tutions, in making answer to our interrogatories; and by the employment of 
the visitorial powers of the Board to as large an extent as may be practi- 
cable and judicious. 

The results of our efforts, thus far, to obtain these necessary ^^ returns" 
have not been satisfactory. In some instances, even the State institutions, 
technically so called, have furnished incomplete and even inaccurate re- 
sponses ; while from county prisons and almshouses, the information given 
to us, upon such questions as we have addressed to them, is meagre and 
unsatisfactory to the last degree. The chief cause of this inability to give 
correct returns lies in the fact that no well devised method of recording 
them is in use in most of the institutions. The records of many of these 
county chanties are no more like the system which the act of the Legisia 
ture would 4nake necessary to furnish materisd for the reports which it 
exacts, than are the loose and detached memoranda, which constitute the 
entire book-keeping of some careless tradesman, like the exact system of 
entries and balances by which the accomplished merchant preserves a per- 
fect knowledge of his business, and protects himself from the possibility 
of undiscoverable errors. 

Prefkcing thus far our report of the work of the Commission during its 
first year, the Board will state what they conceive to be their powers and their 
duties. The former are as full and authoritative as can be desired for the 
performance of the latter. They are solely, however, of a visitorial char- 
acter. They open the doors of all the charitable, reformatory and cor- 
rectional institutions in the State to the inspection of the Commission, 
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and expose, also, all the books and papers relating to the institations to 

a 

onr obeervation and criticism. This is a large grant of power, but it is 
given solely with a view to impart information to the Legislature. It dele- 
gates to us no executive authority, and we would be the last to question 
the wisdom of so conservative an omission. It is true that many cases of 
obvious abuse have come to our notice, which we could have redressed, and 
which it would have been wise to redress without delay or hesitation; 
but on the other hand, the promptings of a quick sjrmpathy or the natu- 
ral love of authority might lead to wrongs of a different, but of an equally 
hurtful character, with the abuses which might have been suppressed. 
When the wisdom which maturity insures, shall have been acquired, it may 
be well to invest the Commission with such judicious executive authority 
as may be necessary to realize the purposes of the act, under whose 
sanctions we exist. 

The duties of the Board are very comprehensive.. They must, either by 
themselves or the General Agent, who acts subject to the pontrol and direc- 
tion of the Board, visit all charitable and correctional institutions in the 
State at least once in each year, examine the returns of the several wards, 
boroughs and townships, in relation to the support of paupers therein and 
in relation to births, deaths and marriages. They must issue interrogato- 
ries to the several institutions of charity, reform and correction in the 
State, with a view to illustrate the causes and best treatment of pauperism, 
crime, disease and insanity ; and must arrange and publish all desirable in- 
formation concerning the industiial and material interests of the Common- 
wealth. They are required, by themselves or the General Agent, to visit 
all charitable and correctiooal institutions of the State receiving State aid, 
once a year, and ascertain whether the moneys appropriated for their aid 
have been economically and judiciously expended; whether the objects of 
the several institutions are accomplished ; whether the laws in relation to 
them have been complied Mth ; whether all parts of the State are equally 
benefited by them : and, in their annual report to the Legislature, they are 
to embody the result of their investigations, and give such information and 
make such recommendations as they may think proper. The Board is to 
require the Gteneral Agent to visit and inquire into the condition of each of 
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the ooimty Jails or prisons and ahnshonses once in two years, and shall 
report to the Legislatore the resolt of the ezaminationi in oonnection with 
the annual report. 

The act establishing a Boaid of Pablic Charities was approved on the 84th 
day of April, 1869. The fall appointments were completed, (provMcnailyj 
as they were sabject to confirmation by the Senate,) in the latter part of No- 
▼ember of that year. The Board, as at first constitated, was composed of 
the following named gentlemen, whose terms of service were for the periods 
respectively set forth : 

Thomas L. Kane, M'Kean coanty, 5 years. 

Wilmer Worthington, Chester coanty, 4 years. 

Q. Dawson Coleman, Lebanon coanty, 8 years. 

P. B. Penniman, Allegheny coanty, 2 years. 

Qeorge L. Harrison, Philadelphia, 1 year. 

The Board organized on December 1st, and elected Thomas L. Ejine its 
President for one year, and Wilmer Worthington, General Agent and Sec- 
retary. The acceptance of the latter post by Dr. Worthington, and the 
resignation of Mr. Penniman shortly afterwards, created vacancies in the 
Board, which were not filled until June, 1870i After which date the Com. 
mission existed as follows, viz : 

Thomas L. Kane, M'Kean coanty, 5 years. 

G. Dawson Coleman, Lebanon county, 4 years. 

George L. Harrison, Philadelphia, 3 years. 

Charles A. Wood, Allegheny county, 2 years. 

Hiester Clymer, Berks county, 1 year. 

Wilmer Worthington, Chester county. Secretary and General Agent, and, 
ez-offlcio, member of the Board. 

The Board take pleasure in recording here their high opinion of the abil- 
ity of Mr. Penniman, and their appreciation of his competency for the ser- 
vice which was devolved upon him by the fkvor of the Gh>vemor. They 
express also their regret that his resignation became necessary, and es' 
peeially that it was demanded by his fluling health. 

A Board fully equipped and competent, as to numbers, for service through* 
out the StatCi has existed) as has been seen, only sevtn months. Theprdimi- 
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nary work, howeverf for a thorongh examination of all institutions embraced 
in the provisions of the act, was undertaken immediately upon our organiza- 
tion. A copy of the act was sent to every charitable, reformatory and cor- 
rectional institution in the State, and instructions given to note and abide 
by its provisions. All the institutions, which had been regularly receiving 
State aid. were immediately visited ; and many other ^^ charities " which 
invited our attention, or which we desired particularly to inspect. Our 
next step was to prepare the series of interrogatories, pertinent to eadi 
class of institutions, as demanded by the act, and transmit a copy to every 
one of them. These interrogatories may not be sufficiently comprehensive or 
suggestive, but they required a large amount of labor and research. If 
need be, they can be subjected to future correction and amendment. 

They embrace the following subjects : 

Penitentiaries and county jails. 

Institutions for the blind. 

Institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

Insane hospitals. 

Houses of refuge. 

Training schools for feeble minded children. 

Homes. 

Hospitals. 

County almshouses. 

Hospitals connected with almshouses. 

Township poor. 

Prison schedules, exhibiting the number of prisoners received annually, 
under sentences etc. 

Physician's schedules, exhibiting the number of deaths amongst prisoners 
under sentence, &c. 

The proceedings of the Board are, of course, varied and extensive. They 
do not consist mainly of the formal votes which appear upon our minutes. 
These may be the result of hours of discussion and days of investigation. 
We record here, however, such action at our business meetings as has not 
been already referred to. For the rest, the whole scope of this report is in- 
tended to convey the information as to our ^^ proceedings," which is de- 
manded by the act. 
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EXTRACTS raOH THE MINUTES. 

December 3, 1869. 

The election of Dr. A. J. Oart as Corresponding Secretary. The appoint- 
ment of the first Wednesdays of March, Jane, September and December 
for the stated meetings of the Board, at the Capitol. 
December 13, 1869. 

The adoption of rales for the government of the Board. Resolution re- 
qairiag all communications reflecting upon the management of institutions 
to be signed by a responsible citizen. 

That an examination be made into the condition of soldiers' orphans' 
schools, and that the Oeneral Agent be requested to prepare a list of inter- 
rogatones on the subject. 
January 20, 1870. 

Additional by-law, that the President and Secretary or secretaries be 
chosen by ballot at the December meeting of each year. 
February 8, 1870. 

Besolvedj That in the opinion of the Board the pensions granted by the ' 

National Government to soldiers, who are incapacitated from earning a live- 
lihood by wounds contracted in the service of the United States, are insuffi- 
cient and ought to be increased. 

That recommendations for State aid are made by the Board with the un- 
derstanding that satisfactory evidence is to be produced that the appropria- 
tions will be honestly and judiciously applied to the objects contemplated. 
The consideration of ^^ local" charities was deferred for another year. 

Besolved, That the Board express their earnest approval of the recom- 
mendation of the Governor, that a law be passed requiring all per- 
sons who receive and disburse State appropriations to take proper vouch- 
ers for all monies so expended by them, and to make quarterly settlements 
of the same in the Auditor General's office. 

Recommendation to the Legislature to consider the propriety of estab- 
lishing an additional hospital for the insane in the north-western portion of 
the State. 

February 9, 1870. 

Applications of the several institutions for State aid were considered and 
passed upon. 
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March 2, 1870. 

Mr. Penniman'B resignation was accepted and appropriate resolutions on 
the subject passed. 
March 3, 1870. 

Resolution passed that in order the more efficiently to pursue the work 
devolved upon this Board, it is advisable to district the State in such way 
as will enable the several members to visit and inspect frequently and thor- 
oughly the various charitable and other institutions of the Commonwealth. 

Whereupon the State was duly districted, and an apportionment made 
to the several members of the Board. 
June 1, 1870. 

The President and General Agent were appointed a committee to attend 
the meeting of the superintendents of insane hospitals at Hartford on the 
15th inst. 

The President was authorized to appoint at any time committees to visit 
the institutions of other States. A committee was appointed to obtain 
from the councils of Philadelphia an appropriation for the enlargement of 
the insane department of the Philadelphia almshouse. See report in Ap- 
pendix. 

September 7, 1870. 

A committee was appointed to consider and provide for such additional 
legislation as may be needed for the more efficient action of the Board. 

The committee to prepare the outline of the first annual report was ap- 
pointed, with instructions to submit it at the next stated meeting. 

December 7, 1870. 

Thomas L. Kane was re-elected President of the Board for the ensuing 
year. 

A. J. Ourt was re-elected Corresponding Secretary for the sam^ period. 

Applications for State aid were submitted by the General Agent. 

Credentials were provided for Hon. Hiester Clymer, to visit ^^kindred in 
stitutions" in Europe. 

December 8, 1870. 
The General Agent was instructed to submit his annual report to the 
committee of the Board on the report to the Legislature. 
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The outliae of the annual report of the Board was partially Bubmitted, 
and re-committed to the committee to rerise and prepare for publication. 

Resolntion passed that in the judgment of the Board, the principals of 
the soldiers' orphans' schools should be sufficiently instructed in those 
branches of education, which are taught in the schools, to enable them to 
judge of the progress of the children, of the competency of the teachers 
and their fidelity in imparting instruction. Also, that it is expedient that 
local boards of inspectors over each of the schools be appointed with fuH 
power to make investigations and report to the Gtovemor. 

Resolution fkyoring the establishment by the State, within a reasonable 
time, of sufficient accommodations for the maintenance and treatment of 
all her insane, who may not be cared for in private hospitals. 

An Executive Committee was created, in order to advance the work of 
the Commission, composed of the President and two members. 

The business meetings of the Board were held as follows : 

December 1st, dd, 7th, 13th, 18th, 1869 ; January 20th, Slst, February 
8th, 9th, 10th, March 2d, 3d, June 1st, September 7th, November 10th, 
December 7th and 8th, 1870. 

Visits to institutions by at least a quorum for visiting, under the rules, 
were as follows: 

1869. 
December 6. Northern Home for Friendless Children. 
8. Union School and Children's Home. 
Industrial Home for Girls. 
Lincoln Institution. 
14. Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 
Association for care of Colored Orphans. 

16. Training School for Feeble-minded Children. 

17. Philadelphia House of Refuge. 

18. Eastern State Penitentiary. 

28. Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

29. Institution for the Blind. 



1870. 
January 



. Western State Penitentiary. 
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Janaaij 26. Western Honse of Befage. 

27. Dixmont Insane Hospital. 

28. Marine Hospital, Erie. 

29. Erie county prison. 

Febroarj 10. Pennsylvania Lunatic Hospital, Harrisbarg. 

25. Philadelphia connty almshouse. 
March 21. Philadelphia coonty prison. 
April 15. Back3 county almshouse and prison. 

21. Chester county prison. 
Chester county almshouse. 

23. Montgomeiy county prison. 

27. York county almshouse. 
York county prison. 
Children's Home of York. 

28. Lancaster county almshouse. 
Lancaster connty prison. 

29. Lebanon county almshouse. 
Lebanon county prison. 

May 6. Dauphin county almshouse. 

Dauphin county prison. 

13. Delaware county almshouse. 
Delaware county prison. 

14. Bucks county almshouse. 
^ Bucks county prison. 

17. Lehigh county almshouse. 

Lehigh county prison. 
July 20. Chester Springs Soldiers' Orphans' School 

August 9. Lycoming county poor district. 

Lycoming county prison. 
10. Clinton connty prison. 

Clinton connty poor district 
12. Mercer county prison. 

Mercer county almshouse. 
16. Elk county prison. 
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August 17. Warren county almshouse. 

Warren county prison. 
November 10. Insane hospital, Danville, in course of construction. 
December 12. Philadelphia House of Refuge. 

13. Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind. 
Pennsylvania Institution for Deaf and Dumb. 

14. Industrial Home for Blind Women. 
Home for Destitute Colored Children. 

15. Eastern Penitentiary and Jewish Foster Home. 
Little Wanderers' Home. 

16. Northern Home for Frielidless Children. 
Orthopoddic Hospital. 

If. Training School for Feeble-minded Children. 

The expenses of the Board of Public Charities, to the close of the 

year ending December 1, 1870, are : 

Salary of Oeneral Agent and Secretary $3, 000 00 

Ten months' salary of Corresponding Secretary 833 33 

Traveling expenses of Board and General Agent 758 55 

Stationery 32 00 

Postage stamps, telegrams and express charges 101 70 

Repairing and furnishing room 750 00 

5,475 58 

We are able to express with confidence the conviction that the public 
mind was prepared for the work of this Commission, and has fully recocc- 
nized its importance. With a single exception, the numerous institutions 
of the Commonwealth have received us with a cordial welcome, and have, 
in many instances, in advance of our approach, stepped forward to open to 
us their resources of information for the purposes of our organization. 
We are not only glad, but proud to be able to say that jealousy of fancied 
precedence, apprehension of supposed interference, or other unworthy 
suspicion, has not interposed to thwart the humane, the wise, the philan- 
thropic motives which influenced the Legislature to create the Board of 
Public Charities. 
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In accordance with section 9 of the act, the Board has already made, in 
a separate paper, an annual report of recommendations in behalf of certain 
institutions asking State aid. The conclusions arrived at, and conveyed 
therein to the Legislature, were made after proper *4nquiry" and delibera- 
tion ; and we believe that we have not erred from a right judgment in re- 
commending these appropriations. We shall be glad if the Legislature 
shall approve our conclusions, and, thus far, give their sanction to the pro- 
ceedings of the Board. We have endeavored to apply, in every case, an 
uncompromising rigor of inquiry and an impartial estimate of merit. 

We shall now present some views of the various institutions of the 
State, and more particularly of those in which she'is specially interested, 
either as sole proprietor or as dispenser of annual benefactions towards 
their support. We will not make, at this time, a philosophic nor even a 
minute classification of charities, in the enlarged signification of the word. 
We are constrained by circumstances to refer to them simply as State or 
county institutions, and local charities in the more restricted sense of the 
term. 

In connection with these "views," we ofibr for the consideration of the 
Legislature the tables of statistics, which will be found embodied in the 
documents, which form a part of the report of the General Agent. These 
tables make the complement of the observations which we present, at this 
time, on these subjects. We do not hesitate to commend this tabulated 
information to careful and critical inspection. It has taken shape through 
the faithful and accurate labors of the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board, whose valuable services, in this behalf, we gladly recognize. These 
tables, which relate to almost every subject we have considered, will form 
a groundwork for valuable suggestions and conclusions to all thoughtful 
men, and especially for this Commission in its continuous study of the con- 
dition, operations and results of the various institutions of which it takes 
cognizance, with the view of furnishing to the Legislature such precise and 
reliable information as may be needed. We do not doubt that, during the 
current year, we shall receive such completed answers to the interrogato- 
ries of the Board, and shall be able so entirely to accomplish our visits to 
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the inBtitQtioiw, ae will enable as to place in tabulated form fiill statistics 
from every class of the charities of the State. 

These tables, in connection with the ^^histories,'' which we have thoag^ht 
it wise to print at length in oar first annual report, will, we doubt not, be 
accepted by your honorable body, as of sulBcient value for the permanent 
record we have given them. 

Almost all the ^^State institutions" are corporate associations, which de- 
pend, to a greater or less extent, upon State aid to meet their current expenses. 
Some receive it in the form of an appropriation in the gross ; some in an 
estimated amount for salaries, repairs, etc, and others as per capita allow- 
ances for support and education of State beneficiaries. 

STATS PSNITXNTIABY FOR THE WX8TXSN DISTRIOT OF PXNNSTLYANIA. 

By act of the Legislature of March 3, 1818, it was ordered, that ^<a peni- 
tentiary on the principle of solitary confinement of the convicts as the same 
now is or hereafter may be established by law, shall be erected on the pub- 
lic land adjoining the town of Allegheny, in the county of Allegheny," and 
that ^the said penitentiary shall be constructed on the plan exhibited to the 
Legislature by the inspectors of the prison of the city and county of Philip 
delphia." 

Under these provisions this institution was established. It was built 
upon a plot of ground containing about six and a-half acres, and was fin* 
ished for occupancy in the year 182f . It is governed by a board of in- 
spectors — originally five taxable citizens, residing in the city of Pittsburgh 
or county of Allegheny, to be appointed by the Supreme Court, and to serve 
for two years ; but by the act of May 4, 1864, it is ordered that the Supreme 
Court have the appointment of two inspectors flrom the taxable citizens of 
Ae county of Allegheny, and that the Judges of the courts of common 
pleas and district court of that county i^point three inspectors, taxable 
citizens of the same county. The cost of this penitentiary to December 
31, 1869, was $519,866 44. The number of cells it contains is 348, and ^4t 
has always been sufficiently large for the demands which have been made 
upon it." The number of prisoners on December 31, 1869, was 402, and on 
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December 31, 1870, 375. The labor performed is the weaving of cotton cloth 
or rag carpeting, and the mannfactare of boots and shoesi cigars and cigar 
boxes. The average earnings are stated at 15 cts. each per day ; the cost of 
maintenance for 1869 at 44 cts. per day each. This differ^ce is liquidated 
by the payment of 18^ cts. each by the counties and 15^ cts. by the State ; 
the latter appropriating it for the payment of salaries, repairs, books, Ac. 

The inspectors report that the cells, with certain changes, would make 
model ones for a ^^congregate prison." 

By recent legislation, namely, under date of 8th April, 1869, the con- 
gregate i^stem is allowed in this penitentiary ^^for the several purposes of 
labor, learning and reUgious services ;" and at the last session of the Leg- 
islature an appropriation of ten thousand dollars was granted to build a 
chapel for associate worship* All the inmates attend Sunday morning ser- 
vices, and as many as one hundred and forty the Sunday school classes. The 
government and officers are unanimous in the approval of the change of sys- 
tem which has been introduced. 

It may be interesting, and perhaps pertinent, to quote, in this connec- 
tion, an extract fh)m the report of the inspectors of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary to the Legislature, in 1830, after a visit to the Western institution: 

^^ Th^ ranges of cells being too small, and not sufficiently ventilated and 
lighted to be used as workshops, appeared to be principally useful as dormi- 
tories, and it is believed that convicts could not be advantageously em- 
ployed therein at solitary labor. The building being also unprovided with 
separate yards for the different cells, it became necessary for the health of 
the prisoners to allow them to associate with each other in the common 
yards. The result of this visit was a belief that no inference can be 
drawn from the situation of a prison thus constructed prejudicial to the 
greatly sucoessM experiment of solitary confinement, miHgated by labar^ 
as in operation in the Eastern Penitentiary, where every prisoner is pro- 
vided with a separate cell of ample dimensions and with sufficient light, 
communicating, also, with a separate yard for air and exercise.'^ This oev- 
tainly sounds like a premonition of the change of system which has re- 
cently taken place there, under the sanction of law. How far the Acts 
recited have induced it, it may not be possible for any one to determine, 
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but it would Beem to prove that the 'Tennsjlvania system" has had a 
ttroDg hold apon the oonfldenoe of the public, that it has taken forty years 
to effect the change under the condition of circumstances above narrated, 
and of tendencies operating more or less Influent ially throughout so long^ a 
period of time. 

There are embarrassments which must oppress every unprejudiced mind 
in its reflections upon this grave subject. It cannot fail to discover, witli 
other advantages, vigorous and remunerative labor, which is always morally 
healthful, accomplished on the one side, and a discipline exerted under 
circumstances accordant with man's nature and condition; and on the 
' other side it sees as plainly baleful exposures of convicts to mutual ac- 
quaintanceship, and probably contamination — ^the possibly innocent, the 
certainly unhardened, with the obdurate and insensate criminal ; and the 
want, also, of that opportunity for intro- reflection, which, if not constrained, 
may never come, and which is a necessary foundation for a trustworthy 
reform. Besides, there do exist successful examples of both systems. 
Intelligence, aptitude and conscientiousness, in the official management of 
an institution, will effect a large measure of sucoess, in spite of an inherent 
evil in its constitution ; and the converse of this is equally true. The 
problem to be solved is, how shall the convict be cared for so as to prepare 
him best for duty to society, when he shall be restored to it, for the fulfll- 
ment of his obligations to the State and her citizens ? This question we 
cannot consider as fully answered. Even that system which is, generally, 
the most popular and most commended, namely, the Irish system, has not 
been adopted to any considerable extent. The machinery is complicated : 
the difficulties are unlike in different localities ; the class of officers who 
must be obtained to insure success, can rarely be had. Philanthropists are 
astir in the investigation of this paramount theme, and the talent, the 
industry, the high and noble principle enlisted in the pursuit will surely 
approximate to the discovery of a truth which shall serve alike the prisoner 
and the free. 

0TAT1 PINITINTIAST FOR TflK XASTXBN DI8TBI0T, PHILADKLPHIA. 

This penitentiary was built in accordance with the provisions of an act 
of Assembly of March 20, 1821, and is conducted on the principle of ^^he 
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solitary confinement of the prisoners." The number origrinally provided 
for was 250, bat saocessive enlargements, have increased the accommoda- 
tions to 560. There have been, at one time, as many as685 prisoners in this 
^^correctional institution." The inspectors having faUed to give replies to 
the interrogatories of our Board, we are prevented from Aimishing the 
usual statistics and information. 

PHILADELPHIA H0U8K OP BIPUGX. 

The establishment of this institution was determined upon at a meeting 
of citizens of Philadelphia held in February, 1826. The public had become 
thoroughly impressed with a conviction of its necessity as a school of re- 
form for vagrant, criminal^nd neglected children, whose destiny would, other- 
wise, be the prison, where further cotitamination would be engendered ; or 
who would continue to be depredators upon the respectability, the morality 
and the substance of the commanity. 

The earliest consideration of this whole subject — at least such considera- 
tion as led to practical results — had occurred only eight or nine years pre- 
viously, and seems to have grown out of an observation of the sad and des- 
perate condition of the children of the tried and untried female prisoners 
in the Newgate prison, who were congregated there, together with other 
children, in what seemed to be hopeless depravity, filth and wretchedness. 
The moral condition of the neglected youth of the large cities of England, as 
elsewhere, was growing worse continuously in contamination, until the anxie- 
ties of good and thoughtful citizens were thoroughly aroused to devise some 
method of amelioration or cure. The suggestion of a better way than pri- 
son incarceration and prison discipline for the reformation of juvenile de- 
linquents, and for the protection of society from their depredations, was 
quickly followed by a practical realization of the noble thought of institut- 
ing schools of reformation for this hapless and almost irresponsible class 
of the community ; and in 1809 a noble band of philanthropists was found 
occupied in this work in England; In our own country the city of New 
York had established, in 1824, a ^^society for the reformation of juvenile 
delinquents," in whose inception and early history a philanthropist — ^hon- 
ored in the memory of our own citizens, as elsewhere, viz : Isaac Collin 
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took an active and conspicnoos position. That institution has been eon- 
dncted, to this day, with a spirit of onfiuling vigor and enterprise, stinm- 
lated in its exercise by the best impulses and convictions of both the mind 
and heart The (Philadelphia) House of Refuge was incorporated by an 
act of the Legislature, approved March 28, 1826. Its government resides 
in a Board of thirty-one managers, three of whom are appointed by the court 
of common pleas of Philadelphia county, and two by the mayor. The re- 
mainder are chosen by the contributors, and all hold their appointments for 
one year. Its first loeation was Coates street, between Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth streets. Its whole cost, including furniture, was $68,1 75 36, of which 
the State provided $10,000, and the county of PhUadelphia $10,000. The 
Ml accommodations were for 107 boys and 65 girls. The present site, on 
Parrish street, from Twenty second to Twenty-fourth street, and which is 
a portion of a plot of about eleven acres, costing, in 1847, about $18,000, 
was purchased with the immediate view of providing a refuge for colored 
children ; and the building, which was commenced upon the western end in 
the year 1848, was opened December 31, 1849 ; and the first inmate, admit- 
ted a day or two afterwards, was ^^ a mulatto boy." We believe that no 
other institution of the kind makes separate provision for colored children, 
and in all of them the proportion of these is, as a consequence, very small. 
So that whatever view may be entertaiued as to discrimination in the case 
of delinquents or quasi criminals, the fact of Its existence in this Refuge 
has been of parmount advantf4[^ to the colored youth of Philadelphia. The 
mature experience which the managers had acquired after a devotion of 
twenty-five years service to the cause of juvenile reformation, led to the de- 
termination of occupying the present location, with more extended, more 
suitable and more complete accommodations. The present structure for the 
white dQ>artment was thus undertaken in 1851, and finished and inaugu- 
rated in 1854. The number of inmates of both sexes and colors, who can 
be properly maintained in these buildings, is 628. The reoords^how that 
there have been recentiy, of white boys alone, 440 at a time in the institu- 
tion ; which made it obligatory upon the managers to look forward to a speedy 
enlargement of their resouroe» for the better care and classification of at 
least this element of the Refhge. The total cost of the site, buildings and 
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famitare of the institution, as established on January 1, 1870, was $3B5,« 
500, of which the State furnished $82,500 ; county of Philadelphia, $55,000 ; 
contributions of citizens, $175,000 ; and gain on cost of real estate, $73,000. 
Since this date, anew department for white fbmales has been founded and in 
course of construction on the same premises, the city of Philadelphia hav^ 
ing added to the site a lot, by request of the managers, and the State haying 
made an appropriation of $50,000 towards the building. The addition of 
this improyement will cost, when complete, about $150,000. We consider 
the action of the Board of Managers, which effected this last great work, 
to haye been supremely wise^ and eyen mercifuL We cannot reserye the 
expression of our opinion that no institution in the country is conducted 
with more absorbing care, thoughtflilness and practical fidelity than the 
Philadelphia House of Refuge. 

The defects of all such establishments result Arom the imperfect means 
which they possess for a proper classification. It Is a fittal ^ant in almost 
all institutions, whether charitable, reformatory, or correctional ; and how- 
eyer earnest and capable may be the direction, whether of managers or 
their subordinates, these institutions too often become mere places of de- 
tention, owing to the discouragement which necessarily fastens itself upon 
one's conyiction, that the cherished object of the institution, whether it be 
the reformation of the transgressing child^ the relief of the distracted ma- 
niac, or the amendment of the degraded pauper, cannot be possibly realized. 
Whateyer can be reasonably effacted to preyent the influence of remedial 
treatment, whether moral or material, firom being hindered in its effects, 
by counteracting agencies, should bo religiously conceded by the publie 
to eyery effort which is in progress to. restore to respectability and to use- 
fulness, those of its citizens who haye fallen through disease, infirmity, or 
crime. The improyed classification which will readily be secured by this 
additional department should make the whole institution ayailable for at 
least double the amount <tf good which has been possible in the past. The 
*^ delinquent " need not become a " criminal ^ by exposure to a contamina- 
ting example. The ^kurimtnal'^ will have^ lesa encouragement to inculcate 
his immoralities, and an incentiye to amendment wiU be always before him, 

in the opportunity he will haye to gain the larger priyileges and the nearer 
8 
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freedom irhicli the higher grades will enjoy. We beliere that the el 
the ^^dass of honor'' is allowed to approach personal liberty, (under saeli 
Judicious oversight as every parent or guardian shoold ezeroise o^wer 
his 4>hild,) and to . enjoy the privilege of going beyond the walls of tiibe 
ReAige, either for proper visiting or proper work, the more will the bigiier 
sentiments iOf the youth be stimulated and encouraged, and a reform whkda 
is truly founded upon moral growth^ and which will be of a more setfeu^- 
taining character, be effected. Although the first sound the ^committed'' 
child hears in a BefufS is, ^^this place is not a prison," the echo of that voioe 
is returned in the click of the key to every door in the establishment — ^the 
play room, the school room, theeattng room and the sleeping room ; repeated, 

4 

as to the last, by the double lock. Practically, therefore, it is a prison to him ; 
and although the domestic management may be parental, and the educational 
discipline such as we accept for our own children, the ubiquitous key and the 
impassable wall are equally barriers to a sense of the possession of personal 
trust and confidence, as they are to egress from the unattractive premises. 
Just so far, therefore, as ithis class of offenders oan be trusted, (and we think 
that '^reformatory infiueaees" can and should be made effectual to create a 
spirit of docility and obedience,^ we think that care should be taken to mani- 
fest confidence by the bestowal of such priWleges as will prove to the re- 
strained spirit that the road to personal freedom is becoming more and more 
open for such as deserve to pass over it Constrained obedience is no proof of 
moral amendmeut ; and the practice of good prindpleii, as well as faith in 
their possession, is, as a general rule, advanced in the ratio tiiat they help 
to realise the happiness and Ailfil the wishes of their posaeesOBS. 

It would seem difficult to- conduct the ^'family" system Ja the refuges of 

at teast the jppeat^dtie^, and it is not our purpose to discuss now this Bub- 

jeat^^kv QJ^^timg^Ws^WJOXi i^ of comparison with that which 

obtiUns in 4iuab .extensive ^DMianitjes as our own* The merit of judicious 

. classification is not, in either system, open to dispute. 

Housi or Bxruax or wkstxrn pknnstlvania. 

This charity is located in the city of Allegheny. Its charter bears date 
April 22, 1850. By the provisions of this act the direction oonsisted of a 
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Presidenti Yioe Presidenti Treasarer and Secretary, And twelve managers ; 
bat by snbsequent legislation the oounties of the Western Judicial district 
were authorized to subscribe not over $30,000 towards the erection of this 
House of Refuge, and to appoint, by their county commissioners, one 
manager for every twenty-five hundred dollars so subscribed. Under this 
provision an addition of ten managers was made to the original number. 
The commitments are made on similar grounds with those of the Philadel- 
phia institution, viz : On complaint before a j ustice of the peace or alderman, 
by parent, guardian or next friend, for vagrancy and incorrigibility, or, on 
dae proof of the moral depravity of those latter, who are their legal 
guardians ; also, for criminal offences and vagrancy, at the discretion of 
certain of the courts. The law authorizes the detention of the children in 
the institution, or their indenture until, in the case of boys, the age of 
twenty-one years, and of girls until eighteen ; unless these latter are re- 
ceived at sixteen years or over, when they are in charge until twenty-one 
years old. It is not customary for either Refuge to bind out the children for 
the fhll term. They aim to terminate an indenture when the children reach 
the age of not over eighteen years, that they may have opportunity, if they 
desire, to learn some trade before they reach maturity, or may at least re- 
ceive wages at that age, at whatever calling they follow. It is provided 
that the children received into the institution, under conviction of any 
court within the Western district, shall be clothed, maintained and in- 
structed at the public expense of the county from which they come. 

The provision of the act of incorporation which required the Judges of 
certain courts to visit the House of Refuge at least once in two weeks, has 
been changed by recent legislation to the requirement of quarterly visits 
only. It will be observed that these last two important features differ 
firom the legislation which governs the Eastern House. As far as can be 
ascertained, the cost of the buildings was $160,000, of which the State 
provided $93,500. The grounds embrace thirteen acres, costing originally 
$10,000. The present estimated value of the real estate is $260,000, and 
of the personal property $60,000. The Refhge can accommodate 800 in- 
mates. For this there are 182 cell dormitories for the boys, and 92 for the 
girls. There are two ^'iSimily houses," one for girls and one for small boys. 
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in which there are asaociate dormitoriecu This latter arrangement Wi 
highly approved by the Board, after a careful scratiny of the details of the 
system parsued nnder it, and an inspection and examination of the inmate» 
of these departments. The whole number of children in the Befbge at the 
beginning of the year was 214. Their appearance was neat and becoming, 
and their behayior decorous, without exception, thronghoat the whole 
time of our protracted visit to the institution. They were under very 
exact diHcipline in aU particulars, and were well instructed in the 
schools. We were told that corporal punishment* of any kind, was "rardy 
if ever" inflicted, and that it was hardly looked forward to, either by offi- 
cers or children, as a last resort, so entirely and so readily was the Refuge 
conducted by moral influences. These statements were made not only by 
the Superintendent, but by many of the managers also, who devoted much 
time to the oversight of the institution. An obvious defect, or rather de- 
ficiency, was the want of ftill employment Ibr the boys. This was felt to be 
a serious evil, an evil which affects many other similar establishments. It 
will soon become a serious question, and one which must be determined on 
principles which affect all institutions alike, whether the contract system 
of labor should be pursued or not. The necessity of constant employment 
as a reformatory influence for children, whose vices need no more fertile 
soil than idleness to grow in, is undeniable. 

The pecuniary unsuccess which generally attends all indostrlat enterprises 
conducted under the business responsibility of the institution is well known. 
This circumstance is, of course, not to be weighed against any supe- 
rior advantage the system may have upon the reformation of the children* 
Bat it is difficult to believe that an unprosperous condition of any depart- 
ment of an institution can exist without an evil influence of some sort ; and 
we are prepared, at the least, to say that whatever system is pursued we be- 
lieve that a spirit of progress and a condition of prosperity should be made 
manifest to the consciousness of the children, in order to expect, through 
the medium of industrial labor, the full moral aid it should certainly con- 
tribute. The Superintendent of this institution believes that it would be 
benefited by a chauge of location to the country ; that there the children 
would have out-door labor upon a farm ; and that their removal from the 
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pernicious inflaence of high walls, bolts and bars, '^which are of no prac- 
tical utility," woald help to cultivate that trust and confidence which it is 
highly necessary to establish. He also believes that the contract system of 
labor should be abolished, not being remunerative^ as it is highly de- 
moralizing in its effects upon the children. This intelligent officer says, 
also, in answer to our inquiry whether the institution has an officer employed 
to provide situations for such inmates as are entitled to their discharges, 
and to keep informed, firom time to time, in regard to the well-being of those 
who have been indentured, that *'the want of such an officer is a source of 
great sorrow and anxiety," and that ^* however well we may do the work of 
reformation in the institution it must be carried out and completed outside 
of our walls. The children should not only be provided with suitable homes, 
but they should be followed to those homes, not only for protection but for 
counsel, encouragement and sympathy. It is only thus that we can secure 
thorough and permanent reformation. Without this our labor is often in 
Tain, and all our care in the institution is useless." 

We commend this view to the &vorable consideration of the Legislature, 
and suggest whether some comprehensive system of inspection might not, 
most profitably for the State, be adopted in behalf of all the juvenile wards 
of the Commonwealth, whose " complete reformation," and whose steady 
pursuit of "labor and learning," are to her of such paramount importance. 
This Reflige derives the larger part of its income from the neighboxing 
counties, which are chargeable with the support of the children who are 
committed from them respectively. The State has always made appropria- 
tions for payment of salaries, repairs, &c., as in the case of hospitals for 
the insane, penitentiaries, &c. These have been applied as was intended ; 
but the Beard have taken note that the expenses of maintaining the West- 
em House of Refrige were larger, by comparison, than any other institution 
of this class, and adopted measures, in January, to ascertain the cause of 
this unfavorable feature. 

PKNNSTLTANIA STATJB LUHATIO HOSPITAL. 

The act incorporating this institution was approved April 14, 1845, but 
no action was taken by the Commissioners appointed under it, until after 
the passage of a supplementary act, approved April 11, 1818. 
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The fkrm on which the hospital is located^ coneistiDg of one hundred 
and thirty-five acres, was presented by the authorities and citizens ot 
Dauphin county. The comer stone was laid by Gov. Wm. F. Johnston, 
April 7, 1849, and the building was opened for the reception of patients 
October I, 1851. It was originally intended to accommodate three hun- 
dred patients, but the erection of buildings designed for infirmaries, brna 
added to the sleeping accommodations, so that now four hundred can be 
provided for, with an equal division of the sexes. 

The whole amount of money appropriated from 1848 to 1869, inclusive, 
for all purposes — construction, improvements, repairs, water works and 
maintenance of the institution — has been $549,710. The cost of the build- 
ing itself, so far as can now be ascertained, was $150,000. 

The government of the hospital is vested in a board of nine trustees, ap- 
pointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate. They appoint the 
superintendent and physician, to whom is committed the executive manage- 
ment of the institution ; and by him all other officers and employees are 
chosen. There are two assistant physicians, a steward and a matron. 

The treasurer is appointed by the trustees, but does not reside in the in- 
stitution. All the other officers are required to reside there. 

The law provides that patients may be sent by the public authorities of 
the counties and townships, and by thei^ friends. When sent by the authori- 
ties, the charge fixed by act of Assembly is three dollars per week, but the 
amount appropriated each year by the Legislature supplements this, and 
makes up what is necessary to pay the actual expense incurred. By this 
proviso the cost of support does not fall so heavily on those townships or 
poor districts which are compelled to send several patients to the hospital. 

The charge for those supported by their friends, ranges from three to five 
dollars a week ; by which reasonable expense, a large number of persons 
of limited means are enabled to remain at the institution, who would, other- 
wise, be debarred the advantages of medical care and treatment, or would 
become a charge on the public authorities, and thus increase the burden of 
taxation to the community. 

The whole number of patients admitted into the hospital to December 
31, 1869, was 2,750 ; males 1,568, females 1,182. 
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The number diBcharged during the same period waa 2,340 ; and of these 
were 

Restored 830 males, 256 females. 

Improved 360 " 261 '* 

Stationary 438 " 283 " 

Died 233 " 184 «* 



1,366 " 984 



if 



For two years past the hospital has been much crowded, and it has been 
necessary to adhere strictly to the terms of the law,;which requires that 
*«recent cases shall have preference over those of long standing," in order 
that a greater amount of good may be done with the limited accommoda- 
tions at command. 

Great necessity exists for the introduction of forced ventilation by fons, 
that the air may be kept pure at all times and the health of the inmates 
maintained, or promoted where it is impaired. 

The Board have made several visits to this institution, and have been 
highly gratified with the earnest and intelligent administration of its inter- 
ests, under the wise superintendence of the physician-in-chief. Dr. John 
Curwen, who has occupied this position since February 13, 1851. 

WISTXBN PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOB THI INSANK. 

This institution is situated at Dixmont, on a declivity overlooking the 
Ohio river, about seven miles below Pittsburgh. The grounds are singularly 
romantic in character, and command an attractive view of country beyond 
the river and along its shores ; interesting, also, from its association with 
some proud reminisoenoes of the revolutionary war. The domain of this 
hospital comprises 860 acres. It was paid for entirely by private contri- 
butions. The buildings have been established upon it almost wholly by 
the munificent liberality of the State, and have cost, to July 5, 1870, with 
their furniture, the sum of $508,086 62. This hospital, especially devoted 
to the care and eure of the insane, is an adjunct of an institution of the 
above title, situated in the city of Pittsburgh, and which was incorporated 
in the year 1848, for the general treatment of the disabled, the sick and the 
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insane. A supplement to the charter was passed in 1855| and a grant 
made by the Lefi^latore for the purpose of extending the aooommodatioiiB 
for the insane and proTiding for the admission of the indigent insane 
firom the Western Judicial district of the Supreme Court of PennsylTania. 
By the adyice of Miss Dix, tlie honored ftiend of this afflicted class, the 
extension contemplated by this grant was not made in connection with the 
hospital building in Pittsburgh, but the rural site referred to was purchased 
with fbnds privatdy contributed, and with the aid of additional appropria- 
tions from the State the centre building and necessary appurtenances 
were sufficiently advanced by November, 1862, to admit of the introduc- 
tion of the insane inmates of the parent institution. The number of these 
was 113. Since then wings have been added to the miun building, as neces- 
sity demanded, and the hospital is now entirely finished and occupied by 
patients to its full capacity, the number being 410. Of these, 320 are sup- 
ported by the ^^nblio authorities," at $3 per week. 

This hospital is a private corporation, which has been statedly aided by 
the Commonwealth, like most of the State charities, technically so called, 
and for which the managers have agreed to g^nt certain rights of direction 
by the State, and privileges to the indigent and criminal insane within the 
district above mentioned. The control, management and domestic econ- 
omy of the institution, and of the business and concerns of the hospital, 
are invested, by the act of f848, in a board of twenty-one managers, elected 
by the contributors. The law provides, also, that the indigent insane shall 
have precedence of ^^paying patients." Suitable provision is made for the ad- 
mission of these into the institution, as well as for the criminal insane and 
for those who become so temporarUy, from the use of ^4ntoxicating drinks." 
The maximum rate per week for the first two classes is $3 each, to be paid 
by the county where the patient has a settlement ; and for the last class the 
terms are fixed by the managers. 

The average cost of maintaining all patients, during the eleven months 
ending December 1, 18T0, was $4 19 per week. The Legislature has always 
provided, since the charge upon the counties has been thus limited, for any 
deficiencies that may occur in the maintenance of public patients. Recent 
osaes of insanity have preference in the order of admission, and the mana* 
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' gero have the right, in coi^uiiotion with the principal physician of the 

' hospital, to return to the almshouses or the jails of their respective ooan- 

' ties, the indigent or criminal insane who are deemed incurable. 

The Board enjoyed the dose personal attention and services of the Presi- 
dent and several other managers of this institntion, as well as those of its 
able physician, Dr. J. A. Reed, while pursuing their investigation of its 
aflkirs, and every inqniry we have made for information has been frankly 
responded to by these gentlemen. 

We agree with their expressed opinion that provision should be made by 
act of the Legislature to prevent the admission to the hospital of a larger 
number of patients than the building is intended to accommodate;, and 
that under no circumstances should the number of each sex exceed two 
hundred and fifty. 

STATK HOSPITAL FOR THK INSANl VOB THI NORTHSBN DISTBIOT Of PINN* 

STLVANIA. 

This hospital is in course of construction. By act ot April 18, 1868, 
three commissioners were appointed to select a site and build a hospital for 
the insane of the district, composed of twenty enumerated counties. After 
a careftil examination of various localities, they made selection of a site at 
Danville, Montour county, composed of two hundred and fifty acres, as in 
all respects most suitable for the purpose ; the cost being $42, 823 12, of 
which the State paid $26, 600, and the citizens of Danville $16, 228 12. 
The corner-stone was kid August 26, 1869, by Oovemor Oeary. The work 
has been advanced with energy, and the centre building with the wings ex- 
tending north and south are roofed in, as are, also, the transverse sections 
at the end of the wings, running parallel with the centre building. The 
sum appropriated thus far for the erection of this institution is $260, 000, 
and the sum necessary for its completion, as estimated by the commission- 
ers, is $250, 000 additional, including boiler and pump bouse with appurte- 
nances. The commissioners appointed under the act, are Drs. Traill Qreen, 
Jos. A. Reed and John Cnrwen, and the Superintendent, Dr. S. 8. Shulti, 
has had large experience in the treatment of the insane, and is, in all re- 
spects well fitted for the responsible position he holds. 
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Besides the ftill descriptioM •f the State hospitals for the insane which 

appear in the Appendix, we give those of three private establishinents, 

which comprise all asylums for the insane within the State, exclusive of 

those connected with almshouses. By reference to the proper tables, it 

will be fonnd that the ratio of the insane to the whole population of the 

State is estimated at one in eight hundred. 

This calcnlation fixes the whole number at • 4« 375 

Of these there are, in Hospitals 1, 112 

Almshouses 1, 284 

Prisons 8 

2, 404 

Leaving unprovided for in all the institutions 1, 971 

The hospital now building at Danville will hardly, when completed and 
occupied, find this number lessened. The peculiar afflictions of this class 
of the State's wards have elicited substantial expressions of sympathy firom 
past Legislatures, and the grants made in their behalf are as Just aud hon- 
orable as they have been liberal. They are also wise and statesmanlike. 
We do not hesitate to recommend ftirther provision of the same character. 
When we contrast the condition of the patients of these hospitals, cared 
for by expert alienists^ and provided with every appliance for comfort, 
classification and scientific treatment, with that of the inmates of alms- 
houses, for the most part caged in cells, indiscriminately associated or 
wholly neglected, humanity and economy combine to determine our con- 
elusions on this subject 

The poHcy which the State has pursued of establishing insane hospitals 
of moderate capacity upon fertile farms with attractive surroundings, cen- 
tral as to population, and convenient as to railroad travel and supplies for 
maintenance, meets with general approval. 

We recommended last year to the Legislature the propriety of establish- 
ing, an additional hospital for the insane for the accommodation of the 
north-western portion of the State, and, after t4ie lapse of a year, we per- 
ceive stronger reasons for expressing the same opinion. 

We call especial attention to the efl!l9Ctive action of a committee of the 
Board in the matter of the insane department of the Philadelphia Alms- 
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hoase, which not only illustrates the practical advantages of the Commis- 
sion in its sphere of duty, bat also strikingly manifests the willingness of 
legislative bodies, when properly appealed to, to redress a wrong or supply 
a need. 

We append, as appropriate to this place, the following resolutions of the 
Board: 

Besolved^ That the Board of Public Charities, having witnesiled the evik 
whidi result from the connection of insane asylums with alm^iouses, and 
believing that a wrong is done to the insane by classing them with paupers, 
hindering the public from estimating aright their claims to sympathy and 
remedial treatment, disapprove of such an alliance, and believe that the best 
interests of this afflicted class of the people, and the duty of the State, concUr 
in the establishment by the State, within a reasonable time, of sufficient ao- 
oommodations for the maintenance and treatment of all the insane who may 
not be cared for in private hospitals. 

Beaolved^ That, in the judgment of the Board, all superintendents of 
hospitals for the insane should be members of the medical profession. 

PINNSYLYANIA INSTITUTION VOR THl DBA]* AND DUMB. 

This institution is situated at the north-east comer of Pine and Broad 
streets, in the city of Philadelphia. It is owned and controlled by a cor- 
porate association. Its direction consists of a president, vice president, 
treasurer, secretary and twenty-four directors, elected annually by the con- 
tributors. The act of incorporation bears date of Februa'ry 8, 1821, and 
makes provision, also, for the education of the indigent pupils of the Com« 
mon wealth, for a term not exceeding three years, and at the rate of $160 
each. The present law limits the age at which the beneficiaries may be ad- 
mitted, to the i)eriod between ten and twenty years, and the term of tuition 
to six years. The appropriation per pupil in 1869 was $250, which was 
reduced in 1870 to $225, but the managers represent that the cost has ex- 
ceeded both these appropriations, respectively, and claim from the State 
reimbursement for the reason that appropriations are not made to the in- 
stitution, but for the education and maintenance of the Commonwealth's 
wards, and that no money is drawn from the public treasury except for the 
State pupils actually in the institution. The site now occupied is the third 
location of this asylum ; and the building was erected by the managers 
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and opened for nse in November, 1825. The cost was aboat |100, 000, 
which was in part oontribnted by the State. Popils are received as bene- 
ficiaries from New Jersey and Delaware, as well as firom Pennsylvania, 
also on foundations of scholarship and as pay papUs. They are instracted 
in the branches of a common school education and almost exdnsively bjr 
the sign and manual alphabet system and writing. The number under in- 
struction on December 31, 1869, was 186, of whom 151 were State pupils. 
The total sum received from the State from 1821 to 1869, inclusive, forth« 
education and maintenance of pupils, was $708, 791 30, and the number of 
State pupils within the same period was 1 , 067. There are ten classes, with 
an instructor over each. The opinion of the managers and officers is op- 
posed to any change of the method of instruction now employed, except 
in the case of semi-mutes, whose imperfect power of utterance it may be 
important to preserve and improve, if possible. 

The industrial work of the males is shoemaking and tailoring ; of the 
girls, plain sewing and dress making. It is stated that deaf mutes are 
almost always self supporting, and are found engaged in almost all occu- 
pations. A committee of the directors and ladies' committee is charged 
with the express duty of providing employment for those who need assist- 
ance. It is the belief of all connected with this institution that the rudi- 
ments of an education should be acquired before the age at which pupils 
are admitted under grants from the State, and they have it in contempla- 
tion to establish schools for this purpose. 

The directors are very sensible of the necessity of an early removal to a 
rural situation, where the pupils can have the benefit of country life in 
many of its aspects and pursuits ; and where, as in the New York institu- 
tion, the trade occupations may be greatly extended. We hope that this 
wise conclusion may soon be realized, the advantages to be gained being 
frilly known to us, as witnessed elsewhere. 

It is interesting to note that of 479 cases of deafhess, not congenital, 
received into the institution, 33 per cent, were attributed to scarlet fever ; 
and of 522 cases, not congenital, or under the head of ^^infancy," 95.78 per 
cent, occurred under the age of seven years. 

The first ^^asylum for the deaf and dumb" in this country was the ^^Amer- 
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lean Asylam," at Hartford, Connecticat, which owes its existence to Gal- 
laudetf &mou8 for his philanthropy and for his saocessfol administration 
in this particular field. It began its career April 15, 1817, with 7 pnpils, 
and became at length the school for deaf mutes in all New England. On 
the same day that the Hartford asylum was opened the New York Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb was incorporated. The number of pupils in 
the latter, in last October, when yisited by a member of our Board, was 
520. The legislation of other States, with respect to this class of bene- 
ficiaries, is not so rigid as that of our own, which we think really might be 
relaxed with advantage. The deaf mute is admitted to be equally capable, 
with other children, of mental development and improvement, and under 
the received idea that these classes of the Commonwealth's wards should, 
as regards education, be placed on an equality irith other children, they 
should have the opportunity of enjoying the advantages of the institution, 
when it might be productive of the best results. There are cases under 10 
years of age, and over 20, where the capacity and the need are indisputable, 
but for which, under the present legislation, there is no reliefl In other 
States the law is flexible in another aspect. Pupils are received for a ^ven 
term ; and if, in the Judgment of the directors of the institution, the term 
of instruction should be prolonged two or three years, in individual cases, 
they are empowered to extend it. This seems to be a very Judicious' regu- 
lation. 

It is desirable, also, that provision be made for the instruction of deaf 
mutes at an earlier age, say from 6 to 10 years old, and especially with a 
view to their instruction in articulation or lip speaking. It is well known 
to those who have paid attention to the subject, that, in very many oases, 
the child-mute is accustomed to communicate by the lip with his home asso- 
ciates, of necessity^ and if this be so, the half-speech which is acquired by 
this system, and which, if attainable, must bring the deaf mute incalcu- 
lably nearer his speaking brother than is otherwise possible, might be im- 
proved and perfected &r beyond what is practicable at the age when he 
could now be admitted under the provisions of the State law. 

As respects the ^^articulative'' method of instruction, the opinions of ^ex« 
ports" are as opposite as the poles. That it should be employed, whenever 
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there. is any reasonable prospect of sncoess, cannot be denied, for the 
sources for oonunnnication with the world would be infinitely increased, 
and fkr beyond what is possible by the sign or manual alphabet. That it 
is not universally practicable or useftil, is proven by experience of German 
institutiOQSy where ^ articulation " has been in vogue for a century, and 
where there have always been numbers who, if shut up to this method of 
instruction, would remain hopelessly ignorant and solitary. It is dear, in 
either case, that an education should be commenced at an earlier age than 
now obtains. It would *^come into play'' and be doubly effective at the 
period when the pupils are admissible into the institutions under the law. 

Provision for this is made in New York by empowering the overseers of 
the poor to place in the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
indigent deaf mutes, between the ages of 6 and 12, to be sustained by the 
counties. There are now 100 such children in that asylum. 

The ratio of deaf mutes to speaking people is held to be about 1 in 
1, 800. i The number in the county almshouses is 82. 

THB PimrSTLVANIA IKSTITUTIOII TOa THl INSTRUCTION Of THK BLIND. 

The location of this institution is in the city of Philadelphia. It is a 
private corporation, governed by twenty-three managers, elected annually 
by the corporators. They meet monthly for deliberation and action on 
the general interests of the institution. Special duties, however, are as- 
signed to six committees, to whom the Principal is required to report in 
writing concerning the condition and progress of the pupils, and the finan- 
cial and other afOftirs of the institution. The very precise and carefdl 
method of inspection and investigation pursued here, is worthy of high 
praise, and Aimishes an example that should be followed universally. 

The act of incorporation bears date January 2 Tth, 1834, although an or- 
ganization had occurred a year before the charter was obtained, a house 
rented and pupils received for instruction. The first grant by the Legis- 
lature, which was cotemporaneous with the act of incorporation, allowed 
1160 a year for each indigent pupil of the State, and limited the term of 
Instruction to three years. The per capita allowances have been increased 
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in saoeesrive yearBf and leaehed the som of $300 in 18689 ^^^ were reduced 
last year to $375, which was inadequate for the service rendered^ The 
present term of instmotkm is eight years. New Jersey and Delaware, 
which send their beneficiaries to this asylum, restrict the time to five years, 
unless the Gtovemors think it Jadieioas to prolong the term, in indiyidaal 
oases, which they are anthorised to do, to the extent of three years addi- 
tional 

The institution is situated at the oomer of Race and 20th streets, and the 
grounds occupy about one^alf a city square or block. They cost origi- 
nally $80,380. Besides the main building, which was occupied in October, 
1886, there are two dwelling houses for adult inmates, and a ^^store for 
■ales." The cost of the improvements was $96,176 17, of which sum the 
State contributed $44,865 76. The present estimated value of the ^^grouod 
and dwellings*' is $126,000, and of the personal property $20,000. 

There were in the institution, at the time of our visit, 176 pupils, males 
and females, of whom 126 were from Pennsylvania. The whole family 
numbered 202 persons, which was more than the accommodations could 
properly provide for, and reduced, necessarily, the class rooms. The whole 
number of pupils, December 1, 1870, was 181— males 101, females 80 — 
of whom 149 were from Pennsylvania The list of studies extends to the 
higher branches of an English education. Music is also taught, and in num- 
erous instances great excellence has been attained. The industries of the 
establishment are, for the males, brush and broom making, carpet weaving 
and cane seating ; for the females sewing, bead work, cane seating, &c 
The aggregate salaries of the entire staff of employees is $12,709 per year 
The average yearly excess of expenditures over receipts has been, for six 
years, about $1,600. The deficiency in the department for work has been 
$8,142 in three years. 

The expensiveness of text-books for instruction is severely fell in all in- 
stitutions of this kind, and is greatly to be deplored. It necessitates a re- 
sort to oral teaching to an extent which is wearisome, and it restricts the 
number and variety of these so much that the progress of the pupils is 
proportionably impeded. When it is understood that the plainest Bible 
costs from $36 to $46, according to the type, it will be evident how difficult 
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it is for these sohoolB, which are burely soetained in any place, to possess 
themselves of the efficient means of instmction which the raised-letter 
books ftimish. It is held by many who are oonyersant with this subject, 
and amongst them some noted physicians, that the physical vigor and elas- 
ticity of the blind are ^ low " in comparison with those who ai^ not defto- 
tive in this respect, and also that their mental and moral status is not so 
high. If this be so, the fSMSt should be taken into consideration, in wiifc^Ung 
provision for their edncation and maintenance, and liberal opportunity 
should be afforded for the possession of aU such appliances as will secure 
the most easily, and with the least draught upon their mental and bodily 
powers, such progress as is attainable. We b^ leave to recommend to the 
Legislature a generous consideration of these wards in dispensing in their 
behalf the benefkctions of the State. The blind population of the Com- 
monwealth Ib supposed to be nearly 1,600. This estimate is based apon 
their enumeration in the census of 1860, which made the ratio of 1 in 2,448. 
The State supports only 110 pupils, and these, with the beneficiaries from 
other sources, crowd the institution unduly. Applications for adnussion 
are from necessity continually rejected, and to such an extent as to cause 
great discouragements. The board is satisfied that the institution should 
be removed to the near country, where these people may enjoy the bealth- 
ftilness of a purer atmosphere, and where larger opportunities for industrial 
pursuits may be secured ; and we hope, also, that in effecting this change 
a liberal view may be extended towards the fhture, and ample provision 
made for an increased number of admissions. It should be borne in mind 
also, in this connection, that the slowness which marks the acquirements of 
the blind in every species of handicraft, and the extreme sensitiveness of 
their nature, which exposes them to unusual suffering under hardship and 
deprivation, render it expedient, as well as humane, that some arrangement 
should be made to provide employment for the destitute blind after they 
have completed their course in the Institution, and to supplement what 
they have learned there with such further knowledge and skillflilness as 
will increase their chances of supporting themselves without the help of 
charity. 

Ther^ exists, connection with this asylum, a Home for the ^^ Industrial 
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Blind," the inmates of which are occupied in a variety of industrial pur- 
suits, and some of whom teach in the institution, where they also board. 
They all receive compensation for their services, and pay a moderate charge 
for their subsistence. The State has never contributed toward the support 
of this Home. 

By the laws of New York, in relation to its support of State pupils of 
ttiis class, the children of those who died in the military service of the 
United States daring the rebellion have a preference in the order of ad* 
mission, and each county is entitled to admission for its indigent blind in 
the proportion which the whole number of this population bears to the 
blind population of the State. There are 67 blind persons in the alms- 
houses of Pennsylvania. 

PBHHBTLYAlflA TBAININO SCHOOL FOB VBBBLB llIin)BD CHILDREN. 

This institution was incorporated April 7, 1853. The L^^lature, at the 
same time, made provision for the admission of twenty State pupils, at 
$200 each, and for the term of five years. The term has been increased to 
seven years, and the appropriation has been advanced to $250, and provi- 
sion made for the training and maintenance of one hundred children, to be 
apportioned to the representative districts of the State. 

The school was originally established at Ctermantown, a suburb of Phila*- 
delphia, and was conducted there until September 1, 1859, wbra the fkmUy 
was removed to the new buildings erected expressly for this purpose near 
Media, in Delaware county. 

Its present situation is on a fine elevation, one mile south-west from Me- 
dia, in the midst of a farm of about eighty-nine acres, and is all that can. 
be desired for such an asylum. At the time of our visit there were presents 
one hundred and eighty-seven imbecile persons, of whom eighty-five were 
State pupils. 

The &rm land, including a purchase recently made of seventeen acres^ 
cost $14,414 50, which was donated by liberal citizens of Philadelphia and 
adjoining counties. It is said not to be fertile, and considerable diffi- 
culty has been experienced in obtaining a sufficient supply of water, which 
will continue to entail upon the institution embarrassment and expense. 
4 
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Tho total coBt of the baildings was $169,618, of which there was appro 
priated by the Legislatare $97,&00. They were erected for the acoommo^ 
dation of one handled and fifty inmates, with their required attendants, 
but important alterations of the interior have been made and are now in 
progress, which will increase their capacity to two handred. The grem^t 
disproportion of male applications, and consequent admissions, has, how- 
ever, crowded that portion of the bnUding allotted to them, and there would 
seem to be an eaily necessity for increased accommodations. 

A few remarks on the subject of idiocy and imbecility may not be inap-> 
propriate in this place. 

Idiots and imbeciles are held to be such from the imperfect physical or- 
ganization of the race, or they are such from infantile disease or other 
accidental cause. They are legitimate objects for the same public provision 
and Gknfitiaa charity which, in civilized countries, are accorded to the 
insane in every community. They are always repulsive, and sometimes 
dangerous and contaminating. At home they are sources of incessant 
watching and never-ending apprehension, a single imbecile often requiring^ 
one sound person to attend to its requirements, and imposes upon a fiBunOy 
the greatest burden. It has occurred that one poor idiot in a household 
has dragged aU its members into pauperism. 

Repelled and misunderstood in public, and burdensome at home, they are 
seen to be happy in the institution provided for them. The exercises of 
the school and gymnasium for those who are teachable — ^the appliances for 
amusement and simple industry for those too old or unsuited fbr such 
training, and the unmistakable evidences of kindness and sympathy which 
exist among those afflicted ones and their care-takers are strong proofs that 
this class is best cared for in such institutions as this. In a more important 
aspect such institutions are of the highest public utilitj'. In a moral view, 
it is important to guide rightly or retain in permanent custody a class of 
subjects found in all asylums for the idiotic. Those who are practically 
acquainted with the criminal and worst forms of abandoned population, 
know that a large proportion of it is made up of weak and mentally defi- 
cient people, whose pliancy has made them the tools of those who are 
^^ wiser" and stronger, or they have a leaning to certain crimes which, after 
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inflicting losses and injaries upon societyi result in the expense of their 
custody in one form or another. That many of these cases, under early 
training, would have developed a more innocent life, through the instru- 
mentality of such institutions, is beyond question. An eminent jurist has 
said : ^^My observation, extending through fifteen years experience, in con- 
nection with criminal courts, satisfies me fully of the fiict that many of the 
children committed to Refuges and Homes bear marked evidence of having 
inherited intellectual and physical infirmities, which are easily distinguished 
by mere observation, and which, if not taken in time and subjected to proper 
restraint and treatment, must lead to imbecility as well as to the quick de- 
struction of what restraint remains to them against the commission of 
crime." These views, animated Sy the broader one that the strong should 
oare for the weak, had been presented at an earlier day to the European 
public, and now in England four large asylums, with their attendant schools 
and gymnasia, are in most successful operation. The largest of these, at 
Earlswood, twenty miles from London, is in the midst of a domain of 250 
acres, accommodating, at this time, four hundred and seventy inmates, with 
additions nearly completed that will increase its capacity to eight hundred. 
There are numerous smaller establishments in various parts of Great Britain, 
and no public charity elicits a warmer support or higher appreciation. 

In our own country the Legislatures of seven leading States have recog^ 
nized the justice of providing for this class by the erection, in whole or part« 
of suitable buildings, and appropriating annually means for the support of 
certain numbers of indigent cases. Other States have made a similar 
recognition by sending their imbecile children to adjacent States where in- 
stitutions exist. 

But the work here is* comparatively new, dating back lees than twenty-five 
years. American superintendents and teachers are largely dependent 
upon their own observation and tact for its development They have en- 
countered many diflSculties, but it is believed that the success of their labors 
has met the reasonable expectations of the friends of this charitable en- 
terprise. 

Our statistics of idiocy and of the improvement under culture and training 
agree, in most respects, with those of England. Our own State institution 
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reports the necessity of a considerate guardianship over those who shall 

be sent ont from it as self-supporting, there remaining in the case of almost 

all who have enjoyed its benefits, that lack of Judgment and forecast which 

make the best use of the present, and anticipate and provide for the needs 

of the future. With such guardianship secured, in some instances, with 

families who hare adopted these children after five or seven years residence 

in the institution, 80 out of 500 individuals have been made capable of | 

earning their own support in domestic service ; of the remainder, 140 are 

too uncertain for a real dependence, and yet might be rated as capable of 

earning a half support; 118 perform very little service of an appreciable 

value, and 162 are hopelessly and totally dependent. 

With such varied and seemingly impracticable duties as are forced upon 
these institutions, it is a wonder that the work has been so well performed. 
A work so difficult would seem to demand the best wisdom and united ex- 
perience of all who are engaged in it ; and in behalf of its general interests 
we would recommend that the superintendents and directors of our Ameri- 
can institutions should establish an association similar to that which exists 
in relation to insanity, in which this speciality should be thoroughly con- 
sidered. 

In connection with our examination of the State institution at Media, 
we would suggest to the directors that, at as early a day as possible, an 
additional building be provided, connected with the north wing of the 
present one, in order to secure a more minute classification of the inmates. 
The apartments for males are becoming crowded ; some are growing into 
adult life, and there being many of mature years among the applicants de- 
nied, it is beUeved that such additional and separate accommodation for 
this grade will, in every sense, advance the interests of the institution and 
the public. There are 1*1*1 imbecile persons in the slmshousesof the Com« 
monwealth. 

soldiers' orphans' schools. 

Wisdom and humanity were happily blended in the conception and crea- 
tion of this noble institution : a charity which has a strong hold upon the 
public heart, and which has been sustained by the Legislature from its in- 
ception with unstinted munificence. Our so-called benevolence toward 
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these wards of the State might well have been dictated by the most politic 
consideration of her own interests, for there can be nothing plainer to the 
minds of those who have observed the influences of these schools, not only 
upon the bodily and mental development of their inmates, but, in most 
cases, upon their moral development and heart cultivation, than that their 
inmates are to become strong and influential sources from which the Com- 
monwealth will draw a wealth of respectability and power, which will re-pay 
her a hundred fold fbr what she has expended in preparing them for the 
duty of advancing her best interests. 

This subject is too familiar to the minds of all who will care to read this 
report to make it necessary to enlarge upon it further than to present a few 
brief statistics, and to append certain resolutions which the Board have 
adopted in relation to these schools. 

By the last report of the State Superintendent it appears that there were 
in the Schools and Homes on May 31, 1870,3,530 children, viz : in ad- 
vanced schools, 2,137 ; primary schools, 794 ; homes, 599. Of these, 1,971 
were white boys ; 1,399, white girls ; 91 colored boys, and 69 colored girls. 
The number of applications for admission has been, to June 1, 1870, 6,246, 
of which 5,624 have been received. The discharges have numbered 1,475. 
The total appropriations for these schools since their inauguration has been 
$2,553,131 67. 

As the maximum number of scholars has been reached the expenses for 
their support will, of course, diminish in a ratio corresponding with their 
decrease in number. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THB BOARD. 

Ue^olved^ That in the jiidgment of this Board the principals of the Sol- 
diers' Orphans' Schools should be suflSciently instructed in those branches of 
education which are taught in the schools, to enable them to judge of the 
progress of the children, of the competency of the teachers and their fidelity 
in imparting instruction. 

Eesolvedj That the Board deems it expedient that local boards of inspec> 
tion over each of the schools be appointed, with power to make investiga* 
tions and to report, from time to time, to the Governor, 
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Resolved J That a copy of these reeolntioiui be sent to the OoTernor and 
to the Superintendent of the Soldiers' Orphans' Schoola. 

COUNTY ALM8H0U8BP. 

The General Agent tias visited ahnost all tiie almshouses in the State ; 
and has, in many instances, been accompanied by one of the Commissioners. 
His report will give his impression of them individaally ; and will expose, 
to some extent, their deficiencies. He has reserved a more full and compre- 
hensive exposition until all have been visited, for which the law allows two 
years. 

The Board desire to call attention to some of their obvious defects ; fre- 
quently involving not only deprivation of health and comfort, but contami- 
nation of the morals of the inmates, 

1. VentilaHon. — This *^ necessary thing '' seems, with few exceptions, not 
to have been at all considered. Oenerally the buildings have not been con- 
structed with any consciousness of its importance, and often where the ap- 
pliances exist, they are not regarded. We have witnessed the propagation 
of disease to a large extent in consequence of defective ventilation. 

2. Nursing.'^The care of the sick and the insane is usually unsuitable 
and inadequate. It is mostly entrusted to paupers, whose dulled sensibili- 
ties, infirm principles and indolent disposition unfit them for any responsible 
or delicate service. There is no better economy in bad nursing than in bad 
medicines. Protracted sickness is the result in both cases, increasing the 
cost of cure and detaining from productive labor the enfeebled patient. 

3. Water- Cloaeta, — ^Neither these, nor close-stools in case of sickness, are 
common. The aged and infirm are obliged to seek conveniences out of 
doors, in the most inclement weather. Not unfrequently the sexes have 
them in common; and they are, in other respects, also, kept too much in 
community. It is an unquestionable iact that children are sometimes begot - 
ten and bom in these places, and in one of them we saw an insane woman 
with her infant, whose paternity belonged in the institution. 

4. Employment — The picture of an almshouse scene is patent to every 
mind and every eye. Listless idleness seems fastened upon every living thing. 
Regular and continuous occupation should be furnished to every inmate, who 
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is able-bodied ; and all who are capable of earning their support should bo 
required to do so. The helpless and decrepit should ei^oy the conscious- 
ness of their exceptional immunity from labor, and the rest should not be 
fhrther degraded by unremitted idleness. 

5. InstruoUorU'^The children who haye their abode there should he in- 
tructed, and competent paid teachers should be employed for this purpose. 
Where this is the case, the whole bearing and demeanor of the children be- 
come changed ; and they are better and happier. This is rarely attended to* 
in almshouses. As a consequence, the young and mature mingle together to 
the injury of the former; the children are "in the way," and are often un- 
lustly punished for their childish plays. We saw a boy of 7 years old, 
shrinking in the comer of the cell of an ill-visaged maniac, whose couch 
had been the floor of the madhouse, for the offence of romping with a play- 
mate. 

More especially do we wish to denounce the cruel wrongs which the in- 
sane suffer, who are inmates of almshouses. These institutions are gen- 
erally wholly unsuitable for their care or even detention ; or, if suitable, 
are presided over by persons who are entirely ignorant of the needs of this 
class of the sick and infirm, and whose administration is based upon the 
crudest ideas of mental disease : it is limited to the discovery of the most 
available methods of preventing them fcom harming anything or any per- 
son but themselves. We could instance the most glaring abuses ; not, as 
we believe, intentionally inflicted, but the results of incapacity and igno- 
rance. The time has gone by when a disturbed imagination or a disordered 
intellect should be held to have converted its human victim into a dis- 
tempered brute; whose home should be akin to the sty or the stable; 
and whose lightest restraint should be perpetual incarceration within the 
limits of a cell. These wrongs demand prompt redress. No hospital for 
the insane should remain without the constant supervision of a medical 
superintendent. The stewards of almshouses are never selected from any 
consideration of the needs of the insane. 

We would recommend that no recent case of insanity be received into an 
almshouse; that all curable cases be provided for in State hospitals fov 
the insane, and that these institutions be adequately extended. With re- 
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Bpect to the township poor, we need to make further investigation'. We 
know that the system is not approTed by many excellent men in the dis- 
tricts where it prevails ; and we have observed instances of insofficient pro- 
vision for this dass. We do not doubt that their comfort, as a general 
rule, would be promoted by the adoption by these districts of the county 
poor house. 

COUHTT JAILS. 

These institutions have been but partially visited, and we do not propose 
to remark upon them at length. As there are well-planned and well-con- 
ducted poor houses, so are there Jails, creditable in construction and ad- 
ministration. But many of them are deficient in the same particulars 
which we have noticed in almshouses — in ventilation, light, heat, water, 
conveniences for comfort and cleanliness. 

There is also, in many of them, a great deficiency of work for the prison- 
ers. In some there is an entire absence of employment, in which cases we 
have observed a promiscuous intercourse of the sexes during the day, and 
of the untried with the convicted, no keeper remaining within the precincts 
of the jail. We believe that the cultivation of industrious habits, the cer- 
tainty of steady, continuous, self-supporting labor, are essential to a true 
reform. It is craved by the prisoner who desires amendment, and should 
be a boon to all, as it would surely prove a blessing. In this connection, 
also, we would recommend more attention to the secular and religious 
instruction of the prisoners. We need hardly suggest that it is a gross 
abuse to subject the untried prisoner to intercourse with the felon, or to 
regard him or treat him as a convict until he is pronounced guilty by the 
court of Justice. 

Some better provision should be made for the discharged convict. He 
is^often turned out into the world destitute of clothing, a repulsive and 
self-condemned object, whose very appearance forbids the possibility of 
honest employment. 

LOCAL CHARITIES. 

No more grateful task could be imposed upon us than that of presenting 
to you in fitting terms some account of each one of the multitudinous home 
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charities which gladden and brighten every section of the Commonwealth 
by their beneficent operations. Bat, whUe we recognise this daty, we are 
fiNTced to defer it untO, at least, more space is left to us for its introduction 
into an annnal report. 

We are constrained, however, by the vast importance of the subject, as 
our minds regard it, to lay before you some views which we have deliberately 
considered relating to the interests of the State in connection with Nxa- 
iiSCTSD OHiLDftBN, for whosc weljCftrc the various Homes to some extent 
provide— and, honored be they who so nobly sustain them I But this field 
is not further harvested by these restricted charities than were those other 
fields of ancient time harvested by the way-lkrers who, of right, appeased 
their hunger, as far as they might gather and consume, in passing through 
them in their wanderings. The great evil remains to be dealt with. Is it 
not the duty of the State, who has the largest interest in its removal, to 
see, at least, that those wards become fitted rather to advance than retard 
her respectability, her dignity, and her wealth t 

No man who has observed with any care the condition of our larger 
communities, can have failed to notice that there is in them all a considera* 
ble percentage of the children who grow up to maturity without the chance 
of taking pattern from any exemplary life within their range. Whatever 
ideas they have of the difference between good and evil are intuitive and 
the sanctions of divine and human laws are known to them only to the ex- 
tent of their own sad experience. The average of social virtue, dignity 
and wealth is much reduced by the presence of this debased and debasing 
ingredient. And it is a problem well worthy of the gravest and most par 
tient thought of philanthropic political economists whether anything, and 
(if anything) what, can be done for the rescue of these unfortunates from 
their ill-starred condition, for the protection of the communities which they 
deteriorate, and for the purity, welfkre and honor of the State, the mother 
of them all. 

Among the obvious difficulties which encompass this question is the 
necessity it seems to involve of interfering with ties which are primary 
and more sacred than the bonds of society itselfl The Creator has linked 
parent and child together in a relation which the State may not ignore, and 
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with which only the crimes of the parties cui juetiiy its interference. Bat 
there are invaaiona of the righta of society which are not now spiecified 
offences on the statute book. Society is wronged by those who stock it 
with recruits, which they will train to palsy it with idleness and pollute it 
with vice and crime. It asserts and exercises its right to send back to the 
shores from which they have been ezi)orted| the superfluous paupers and 
banished criminals of the Old World. Surely, it cannot be bound, in equity, 
to tolerate, without any restrieticm, the rearing of just such a population on 
our own soil. 

There is a power, and we incline to the opinion that it should be put in 
force, to remove young children ttom the custody of parents whose in* 
fiuonces are evil, and only evil, continually ; and to provide for them soeb 
habitations and such personal care and training as shall qualify them, in 
their maturer years, not only to support themselves, but also to contribute 
their labor, their intelligence, their virtue, to the resources and honor of the 

■ 

Commonwealth. 

Yet, in this authoritative assumption of the care of neglected children, 
caution .should be observed lest unworthy parents should conclude that, in 
forfeiting their privilege to have the guardianship of their children, they 
may relieve themselves of all responsibility for their support. That might 
be a dangerous idea, should it get currency among the most thriftless of 
the people, that their offspring, however numerous, would soon become the 
wards of the State, and leave them in perfect freedom to squander whatever 
they can gain. Such creatures would be even more improvident and un- 
forecasting than they now are in venturing upon the responsibilities of 
marriage, and in rejecting opportunities for dally remuneration of labor. 

No provision, therefore, for the governmental care of chUdren, neglected 
by their parents, could be wholly salutary in its operation, which did not 
contemplate some stated requisition, from able-bodied people, of a portion 
of the cost of their children's maintenance. 

Tire measure has been treated, thus far, as one of public economj'^-a 
scheme of the Commonwealth to protect itself from moral and material 
deterioration. We have spoken of the rights of society in this behalf; but 
there is a loftier argument for the adoption of some such policy. It is the 
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oonfiideration of daty. These helpless ones, for whose protection the power 
of the State is invoked, are without guard Isnshlp. Ko indlyidual, moved 
by the prf ptiiigs of iMnuniity, may interfere for their rescue from wrong 
and debasement. Society, in its corporate capacity, alone can toach them 
with tlie hand of antkority. A private man can plead with their imbrnted 
parents, bat the more incompetent they are to have the care of their chil- 
dren, the lees amenable they are to the voice of reason and humanity. 
Children, beaten by savage inebriates, irregularly supplied with insufficient 
food, clad in garments that do not shield tham from the severities of weather, 
kept from school that they may obtain ^* relief " by begging or stealing, 
sent to the taverns, covertly, for intoxicating drinks, and permitted to taste 
the deadly cup in recompense for that service— who is to rescue them, if the 
State does not interfere, from these sufferings and abuses ? When a deserted 
infant is found on some step-stone, it is not left to suffor there until some 
extreme compassion snatches it from death and bears it to the comforts of 
a home. It is taken in charge by the officer of the law, in the name of the 
community. It is the ward of the people, and their common sense of hu- 
manity provides for it. Are the larger children above referred to any less 
forlorn in their condition that they are not abandoned, but kept to be 
abused in body, stultified in mind and corrupted in heart ? Laws are made 
for the protection of travelers on raUroads and steamships, for miners in 
ooal-shafts, why not for little children from greater and more dreadfhl 
peril ? 

We have now an illustration of what may be accomplished by public 
provision for those who might otherwise have suffered from neglect aud 
lack of proper guardianship, in the case of the soldiers' ophans, for whom 
homes have been instituted. Many of these, and especially such as re- 
sided in the larger cities, would have been, but for these ^ schools," exposed 
to temptations which they could not have resisted. Left, in early youth, 
on the hands of widowed and destitute mothers, to become wayward, self> 
willed and lawless seemed their only destiny. With the practical working 
of some of these schools the present writer is fiuniliar. Others are man* 
M^eA substantiaUy on the same plan. Where faults or abuses have been 
found, they have been traceable to the incomplete provision which the law 
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has made for adequate inapection, an evil wUch should and can be corrected 
without additional cost to the State. 

Out of the disasters of a great civil war this oompensathig benefit has 
been evolved ; as it were, a spring that has burst forth on the battle field, the 
streams from which shsll make glad many desolate places. Patriotism, or 
some higher impulse, has led to an extensive provision for the care of chil- 
dren, made orphans for the nation's sake. And in these schools not only 
have the inmates been taught, but society has learned its duty to the help- 
less and innocent, and how to perform it. To mr public homes for hapless 
children, and to invest them with many of the comforts and advantages of 
a well-ordered private household, is no longer an experiment. It can be 
done ; and the agency of unpaid, refined and religious women to supervise 
the moral, social and economic management of such institutions, can be 
obtained to any reasonable extent that may be required. The military ca- 
reer of the fathers of these children, for whom the State has, since the dose 
of the war, made provision, has had no modifying influence on the disci- 
pline of those establishments where ^^soldiers' orphans" and ^'neglected 
children" are together oared for, or in the effects upon the character and 
comfort of the pupils. They are, in all respects, fair samples of what might 
be done on a much larger scale, did the community realize where is Hh% 
hiding of its power," and how widely and liberally it is its interest and its 
duty to exercise it. 

In a similar way, it is obvious, the children of neglect, who are orphaned 
not by the removal of their parents, but by the death of every faculty in 
Uiem that should give fitness for the care of the young, might be provided 
for, through the multiplication of State Training Schools for neglected 
children. Houses of Refuge, indeed, exist in some densely populated 
neighborhoods, but under their present organization, they are the resort of 
few, save those who are sent there by Judicial order in punishment for 
crimes, or those who manifest such proclivities to vice that their parents 
dare not keep them in charge. Were they then more numerous and more 
extensive than they are, they would not be fit places of training for chil- 
dren, who are only unfortunate in the character of their parents or guar- 
dians. Such should not be transferred from private abodes of vice to insti- 
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tutions where the danger of contamination might be increased and could 
not be wholly avoided. 

Besides, society, in providing for these its wards, has no right so to dis- 
pose of them as to pat a stigma upon their names, by associating them 
with yoath notorioosly vicious. Even for the class of inmates to whom 
they are now appropriated, it is believed that our Houses of Refhge would 
be more salutary if arrangements could be made for those of their inmates, 
who, by obvious reform, win the confidence of the officers in charge, to go 
outside the walls for daily employment, instead of being compelled to stay 
in the immediate society of others, who are vicious and corrupt, during 
the whole term of their abode there. Where disease, whether physical or 
moral, exists, it is dangerous for those of morbid constitution to be con- 
fined. Under a liberalized system, such as is suggested above, the difficulty 
which has always existed, of obtaining the more desirable situations for 
^House of Refhge boys,'' would, we believe, be greatly lessened. From 
one Home for nesclected children in Philadelphia— the only one which has 
engrafted upon the general plan of management this admirable feature- 
go out every morning about 60 boys to their daily tasks, who have been 
apprenticed or for whom employment has been otherwise provided ; still 
making the institution their home, paying something out of their wages for 
board, and enjoying the advantage of an evening school within its walls. 
These privil^es may remain to them, if they so pleaee, until maturity. 

Homes for neglected children, to whom no reproach attaches, should be 
provided either by the direct agency of the State, or by private beneficence, 
encouraged by the government and subsidized out of the public Treasury. 
Statistical research has revealed that an overwhelming proportion of the 
crime and pauperism that fill our prisons and almshouses has resulted fh>m 
intemperance. The same line of investigation pursued a little further, 
would probably ^ow that nearly all these evils might have been averted, 
iir the victims of appetite, and lust, and idleness had been trained in their 
childhood to know and revere the precepts of the Bible, and to form habits 
of industry, frugality and self-restraint. The welfare of the healthy and 
law-abiding portion of the community, as well as the quickened benevolence 
of the age, is constantly requiring, devising and supplying new refuges for 
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the impoverished, the imbecile and the depraved. It is an honor to our 
country that there is scarcely any form of haman misery, that has not its 
appropriate retreat supplied, in which its removal is attempted or its ame- 
lioration assured. Still protean vice will, as the years roll on, assume new 
forms and necessitate new asylums. The cost of all these institutions, 
which idleness and brutishness and crime have compelled the industrious, 
the humane and the orderly to rear and sustain, is almost beyond the reach 
of computation. 

Is it not worth while to try what can be done in the way of prevention ? 
Create homes into which the innocent victims of parental vice and panpev* 
ism can be gathered and trained for a better destiny, and the supply for 
those other refuges for hoary crime and decrepit squalor and wretchedness 
will be cut ofL The very shelters (sometimes palatial in extent and costli> 

ness) beneath which desperate wickedness and debasement now fester and 
ret, might be appropriated ere long as temporary homes and training 

schools for the young, the hopeftd, the convertible — rescued from impend* 

ing perdition and placed upon a career of improvement, useftilness and 

honor 1 

The foregoing report ftilfils the requirements of the act constituting this 
Commission, as far as we are able to make it i.i season for a prompt pre> 
sentation to the Legislature. We are aware that there are many matters 
which have not been touched upon, some for reasons already mentioned, 
and some for the reason that the material from which they should be de- 
duced has been but just now released to us by a unanimous vote of the 
House of Representatives, in whose custody it was placed by our late Presi- 
dent, who had charge of the documents for the purpose of preparing tlis 
^^ annual report" — a duty which the present writer has. at a late hour, re- 
luctantly undertaken, by request of the Board. 

We are not conscious, however, of neglects or transgressions of any kind. 
We have endeavored to ftdfll the obligations we assumed in entering upon 
this work, according to our interpretation of the declared wishes of the 
Legislature. 

The Commission of Public Charities was created, it is presumed, to 
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perform duties in ttiis Commo&wealth, such as simiUr Commissions have 
rendered in other States. Its object was, first to ascertain the actual con- 
dition of institutions of a charitable, reformatory and correctional charac- 
ter in Pennsylvania, and more definitely of such as statedly solicit from 
the public Treasury aid towards the support of their beneficent operations. 
The Legislature would have some official, authoritative report concerning 
the internal economy and management of these establishments, the number 
of their beneficiaries, respectively, the wisdom or folly or abuse of their 
organizations, the degree of good they are accomplishing, and, in fine, their 
title to the confidence and bounty of the public This we understand to 
be the primary object of our appointment. Of course it would follow, after 
an accurate survey of all such institutions in this Commonwealth, and a 
comparison of them with similar institutions in other quarters, that the 
Commission would acquire such knowledge of the whole subject of public 
charities, existing or required, as to qualify them, in due season, according 
to the measure of their intelligence, to make such practical suggestions as 
would be likely to shape somewhat the legislation of the State on subjects 
of that nature. Accordingly, it has been our endeavor, in this, the first 
year of our existence as a Board, to acquire accurate Information concern- 
ing the institutions in this State, which have come legitimately under our 
purview, and, to some extent, concerning kindred establishments elsewhere. 
The Secretary and Oeneral Agent has, on his official errand, traveled over 
11,000 miles within the bounds of this Commonwealth, and has, in the 
ardor of his pursuit and in his fidelity to the behests of the law, almost 
forgotten that he had a fiunily and a home. A member of the Board has 
traveled nearly 3,000 miles on the same errand ; has devoted to the work 
sixty-six whole days, taken from private pursuits of an absorbing nature, 
and has made 110 visits to institutions or meetings of the Board. Indeed, 
it would seem that no private interest has been allowed to interfere with 
the fulfilment of his duty in this matter by any member of the Commission. 
There are demands upon the Board, under the law, of a more abstruse 
and complex nature than those we have referred to ; but in the words of 
the able Commission of State Charities In Massachusetts, in their sixth an- 
nual report, ''To show how the industrial and material interests of the Com« 
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mon wealth are affected by the exiBtenoe of paaperism, ixisanlty, disease and 
crime is an immense task." And ^^this report will be confined to those 
matters more directly concerning charity, reform and correction." It is 
possible that a borean, charged with the prosecution of the work now com- 
mitted to a Board of ^^unpaid philanthropists," might gather an array of 
formal statistics, which would exceed in a given time what is possible un- 
der the present system. But in the estimate of the character of this benefit 
cent work, the quality of its attainments should not be disregarded. We 
presume that the Legislature was perfectly aware of what experience has 
made every man conscious, that *^what the hand flndeth to do, it will do 
with its might," rather through an impulse of intelligent love of the human 
brotherhood, than by a perfunctory service, which measures itself according 
to its own stinted estimate of pecuniary recompense. We hare perftet 
&ith in the wisdom of that world-wide legislation which confides some of 
the most important interests of the State to an unrecompensed service. 
All which is respectfhlly submitted. 

By order of the Board, 

GEO. L. HARRISON, 

Pre»idenL 
Harbisbubo, March 1, 1871. 
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2b the Board of Slate Commi$9ioner8 of Public Charities: 

QxNTLBMEN : — ^In presenting this, my first annual report, nnder the act 
of Assembly creating the Board of Pnblio Charities, I am sensible of the 
fact that it can not bat be subject to many imperfections, because of the 
multiplicity of the institutions to be examined and the necessarily limited 
time for the performance, the first time in the history of Pennsylvania, of 
this important duty. It is simply impossible, in a single year, to embrace 
a thorough examination of every institution in the State; and I have, 
therefore, during the year Just passed, confined my visits, as a general rule, 
to such institutions only as the Board have seemed most anxious should be 
brought to their attention. Much time and labor are yet required to pre- 
sent fully and satisfiiotorily the various subjects of investigation presented 
by the law. 

Immediately after my appointment I entered upon the duties of inspec- 
tion, in company with members of the Board ; but the visitations were con- 
fined mainly to such institutions as have been accustomed to receive aid 
f^om the State ; and at the last session of the Legislature, in obedience to 
a formal request, I laid before the Committee of Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives and the Finance Committee of the Senate, a 
statement fh>m the Board of the amount of aid each one of these institu- 
tions required to enable them to discharge the obligations they were under 
to the Commonwealth and for the proper maintenance and treatment of 
those assigned to their care. 

With a view to elicit the information necessary to the performance of 
these duties, a series of interrogatories was prepared and forwarded to the 
different institutions within the visitorial Jurisdiction of the Board. The 
institutions thus interrogated were the State penitentiaries, the bouses of 
refhge, the insane hospitals, the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind, the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
Pennsylvania Training School for Feebl&>minded Children, the county pri- 
sons and almshouses, the overseers of the poor in the various townships who 
have no county poor houses, the soldiers' orphans' schools, and all homes, 
hospitals and other charities known to the Board. These interrogatories 
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were whoUy or in part promptly answered by the offloers of a few of tlie 
institutions aided, while others, because of the want of necessary records, 
have not been able to make any satisHsotoiy response. It is a matter of 
regret that the records of many of these institutions are so meagre, that 
they seem inadequate to ftimish the information sought for — information 
which is absolutely necessary to make a complete and satislkctory report. 
We therefore suggest that such legislaticm as will remedy this defect should 
receive the early attention of the Legislature. 

We are indebted to the Corresponding Secretary for the transmission to 
the various institutions, of the intern^tories prepared for them and for 
conducting the correspondence incident thereto, as well as for systematizing 
and preparing the reports for such of the State institutions as have an* 
swered the circular addressed to them ; arranging in tabular form such sta- 
tistics as have been received, and the correct performance of the various 
other duties connected with his office. 

While a number of charitable institutions, located in various parts of the 
State, are maintained chiefly through the beneficence of private contribu* 
tions, the poor are mostly supported by city, county, borough, or town- 
ship taxation. Id thirty-three counties there are county almshouses es- 
tablished under special acts of Assembly, and in these institutions the poor 
are collected and maintained at the expense of the counties in which they 
are situated. There is a form of greater or less extent connected with 
every one of these institutions, which are severally under the control of 
boards of directors serving for a term of three years, one member being 
elected annually by the county voters. They have power to appoint a 
steward, or superintendent, and such other officers as they may deem ne- 
cessary to conduct the business of the institution under their direction. 

In ten other counties there are institutions for the accommodation of the 
poor of cities, boroughs and townships, or of several such limited bounda- 
ries in which they may be situated, and the poor within these designated 
limits are maintained at the expense of the people of the district thus de- 
scribed, the taxes being levied and collected by persons authorized by law 
to perform the duty. 

In twenty-three counties the poor are supported, wholly, by what is known 
as the *^ township system.'' Under this system overseers are elected, with 
power to ocdlect a tax and disburse the money thus received in such man- 
ner as they may deem best calculated to carry out the object of the law. 
Under this power they, in some instances, either purchase or rent a house 
in which to keep the poor, while in some townships th,e poor are boarded 
with such persons as are willing to accommodate these indigent charges of 
the public on terms named in proposals, the overseers to receive the lowest 
bids. 
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In addition to these methods of providing for the poor in nearly all the 
oonnties, there is considerable outside aid* It is deemed better, in many 
caseS) on the score of humanity as well as economy, to afford this kind of 
relief, because it does not require the persons asking maintenance to enter 
a house, by which they must necessarily be separated from thdr relatives 
and friends, whose assistance and care are not unimportant, and where the 
entire expense of support rests upon the county or district 

During the past year I visited and inspected twenty*nine county alms- 
houses and seven other institutions, every one of which embraces the poor 
of a city, a borough, a township, or a portion of a county. The results of 
my examinations are given in this report, in detail, and under their appro- 
priate heads. 

I have also visited and inspected forty-four county prisons, including the 
All^heny county workhouse, all of which are noticed, somewhat in detail, 
in this report. There are twenty-three yet to be visited, which were omitted 
for want of time, and which will receive attention hereafter, the law wisely 
allowing two years for the completion of this work. 

In making these inspections, as commanded by the law, I have traveled 
over 11,000 miles, and hate made, altogether, 180 visits. I have, on all 
occasions, been kindly received by the officers of the institutions* visited, 
as well as by many leading citizens of the localities, with whom I have come 
in contact, all manifesting a deep interest in the labors of the Board, and 
expressing a cordial appreciation of the great work committed to its charge. 

Whatever general remarks these inspections suggest I have thought best 
to reserve for a fhture communication, believing that when every institu- 
tion shall have been examined I shall be the better able to view the whole 
field, and point out, more satisfactorily, defects that manifestly exist. At 
present we must content ourselves with a brief account of every institution 
visited, with, as occasion requires, a passing notice of some of its imper- 
fections in construction or fault of management, hoping that those which 
are open to censure may be improved, and, more especially, that the public 
mind in the different counties and localities may be drawn to the sul^ject, 
leading to the desired improvement. 

Whoever has visited a large number of our county prisons and alms- 
houses cannot but be impressed with the fact that some of them, and par- 
ticularly some of the former, and the apartments for the insane in many of 
the latter, are unfit for human habitation. The lamentable condition in 
which some of them are found cannot be excused, in compliance with prin- 
ciples of Justice or Christian duty, and I am confident that the people them- 
selves, if properly informed, will not be slow to remedy the flagrant evils 
which exist. It is to be hoped that the authorities of every county in the 
State will, for themselves, satisfiictorily investigate their Jails and alms- 
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hoQBes, and urge such reforms as are absolutely demanded to secure greater 
comfort to the inmates and reflect credit, not bring reproach, upon that 
philanthropy which ought to be the pride of Pennsylvania. 

I would not, howeyer, be understood to place all our prisons and alms- 
houses under a general condemnation. Some of them are well constructed 
and judiciously managed, affording proper accommodations for the inmates ; 
* but the fact remains that others are miserable receptacles for human beings, 
requiring enlarged comforts and such remodeling of construction as will 
afford a better classification of indiyiduals. 

A number of institutions, which may properly be classed as charities, 
have been visited, but they are not included in this report, because they 
can be more appropriately embraced in a future communication. I have 
thought it best to limit this report to such institutions as may, without 
cavil, be regarded as State institutions, as such receiving their support 
mainly from the State, and to such county prisons and almshouses as I 
have been able to inspect ; though we have not failed to visit and examine 
any institution which has made application to the Board for State aid, com- 
plying with the provisions of the law in this respect, that we might present 
the result of such inquiries to the Legislature, ^^with the opinions and con- 
elusions of the Board thereon." 

The institutions, which have made report and which are noticed in this 
communication, are as follow: 

1. The Eastern State Penitentiary.'*' 

2. The Western State Penitentiary. 

3. The House of Refuge, at Philadelphia. 

4. The Western House of Refhge. 

5. The State Lunatic Hospital of Pennsylvania. 

6. The Western Pennsylvania Hospital, (Dixmont.) 

7. The Hospital for the Insane of the Northern district of Pennsylvania. 

8. The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 

9. The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

10. The Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-minded Children. 
I make no apology for including in this report full and accurate descrip- 
tions of these institutions. The information has been obtained, in part, by 
personal inspection, but mainly through those whose official connection 
therewith entitle them to confidence. The space allotted to their history 
and construction I believe is well occupied, with a view to present use and 
future reference. Other institutions, doing good work and filling important 
positions, either as general or local charities, deserve and will receive, at 
the proper time and in their proper order, such notice as their character 
and usefulness seem to demand. 



* This one institution hss not ansirered the interrogatories addressed by the Board. 
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STATE PENmMTIABT TOR THE WESTERN DISTRIOT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

This institution was erected by aathority of an act of Assembly, entitled 
^^ An Act to provide for the erection of a State penitentiary on the pubiic 
land near the town of Allegheny, opposite Pittsbarg, in the coanty of 
Allegheny," approved March 3, 1818. The select and common councils 
of Pittsburg elected Messrs. James Ross, Walter Lowrie, William Wilkins, 
David Evans and Dr. George Stevenson as commissioners to take charge 
of the work. 

The Board of Commissioners organized May 20, 1818, selected the site 
and proceeded to construct the buildings *^ upon the plan exhibited to the 
Legiftlature by the inspectors of the prison of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia." A portion of the building was transferred to the board of in- 
spectors of the Western State Penitentiary, and the first prisoner received 
July 21, 1826. 

The entire prison, as originally planned, was finished November, 1827, 
and the Board of Commissioners dissolved. The buildings, at present, are 
in fair repair, although some alterations and repairs to steam and sewer 
pipes would greatly promote the best interests of the prison. It is rea- 
sonably secure, and has sufficient cell capacity for present requirements. 

The prison lot contains 6jYv acres, as per city engineer's survey. It is 
all enclosed, the cell buildings being surrounded on three sides by a wall 
of cut stone, plastered inside, originally thirty feet high ; by grading of 
surrounding streets now somewhat less on one side. 

The front building is enclosed by a wooden paling fence on the sides, 
and on the front line by an iron fence. The land was donated by the town 
of Allegheny, on condition that $500,000 should be expended by the State 
in constructing a State penitentiary at this place. 

The front building is three stories high, with a basement. It is about 
150 feet long by 30 feet deep, and is now occupied for offices, store-rooms 
and warden's residence. There are three blocks of cells radiating from 
centre of the rear of the front building. These blocks are two stories high, 
and contain 324 cells, costing, up to 1863, by record of appropriations, 
$445,066 54; since increased, by appropriation for repairs and boilers, 
$13,300. An additional block, (D,) recently erected, detached from the 
others, and parallel with the east wall, is also two stories high. It contains 
twenty-four cells, and is now occupied as a female ward, hospital, dispensary, 
bath-rooms, laundry, library, store-rooms, dungeons, receiving cells and a 
chapel, with accommodations for 650 persons. Total cost, $85^4 tl 92. 
The Legislature appropriated towards this block $82,013 24;, All the 
buildings are of cut stone, except the block recently erected, whi^h is built 
of hard brick. Mr. Havilaud, of Philadelphia, it is supppsed, was the 
architect of the prison. Messrs. Barr and Moser, of Pittsburg, were archi- 
tects of the hospital division, and Messrs. W. Boyd & Son, of Allegheny, 
furnished the plans for the chapel. 

The land, being ceded from the public common ground for a specific pur- 
pose, cannot properly be appraised as real estate ; if divisible into small lota 
it would bring over $250,000. 

The estimated value of personal property, on January 1, 18*70, was, uten- 
sils, $4,163 95; furniture, $1,919 68; subsistence, $4,113 54; manufac- 
tured goods and materials, $18,992 Q4. Total, $29,189 21. 

The number of cells is 348. The outer walls, except in the new block, are 
constructed of cut stone; the partition walls between the cells are all of brick. 
The average size of the cells, on the first floor, is 11 feet 10 inches high, 15 
feet 2 inches long, t feet K) inches wide ; on the second floor they are 1 1 
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feet 1 iDches high, 11 feet 6 inches long, T ftet*7 inches wide. There is » 
window to etch cell, the average size of which is S ftet 5 inches by 4 inches ; 
ventilator, in outside wall, 2 feet by 4 inches ; ceiling ventilator, 6 inches 
diameter. Each cell has two doors ; the outside doors of one block of cells 
are of iron, all the others are heavy wooden doors, left i^ar in hot weather 
for ventilation; at other times kept locked. The inside ceU doors are 
fastened with heavy bolts ; the oatside doors each have a heavy lock. 

The cells were built for the separate systemi and are larger than any yet 
bnilt for a congregate prison, and with some alterations of doors and steam* 
pipes, to place the occupants under more rigid surveillance than is now 
practicable, would make model cells for a congregate prison* 

Nearly all the cells have but one occupant, and, as far as practicable^ 
the men are kept separate, except when associated for ^ work, learning or 
religious exercises.'' 

Each prisoner is furnished with wooden trestles and bed-boards or i» 
bammock, table, stool, shelf, bucket^ broom, tin-cup, P^^t molasses can, 
two pans for coffee and soup, spoon^ knife, salt-box, vinegar bottle, comb 
and dirt-box ; hydrant and waste-pipe in each cell ; gas in all the cells ftom 
6 to 8^ p. m. It is occasionally necessary to have the gas used in day-time 
by the weavers and shoemakers. 

Block A is heated by a five inch steam-pipe ; block B, by a six inck pipe ; 
block C, by a three inch steam-pipe, down the centre of the block, lAth 
branches into each cell, so arranged Uiat steam can be shut off from any cell 
on the outside at pleasure. The pipes in this block cannot be used by the 
prisoners for communication as the others are. In the other blocks the 
pipes extend the entire length of the blocks through the width of each 
cell. In one block, B, the waste steam-pipe returns under the floor grating 
down the centre of the corridor ; in another, C, the supply and waste steam* 
pipes are similarly placed ; in the other block the upper tier of cells is sup* 
]>lied with fresh steam, and the pipe returns down stairs* 

In the female ward, the cells are rather larger than the others, and have 
wooden floors; all the others have stone floors. The female ward cells, 12 
la number, have inside iron slat doors ; all others are solid, with a slide 5 
by 8 inches in each door, through which food is delivered. The slide is left 
down in day time for ventilation. None of the cells have yards attached to 
then. 

Invalids are sometimes allowed to exercise in the yard or corridors. 
During a part of the past summer, they were allowed to exercise one hour 
each week day for two weeks, three at a time, in different parts of the 
ground; and in this way many of the prisoners obtained very beneficial 



There is no systematic classification of the prisoners ; the females are 
kept entirely separate from the males. 

The official management of the Penitentiary is as follows : The board of 
inspectors, whose official term is two years, are Theodore H. Nevin, Presi- 
dent ; Ormsby Phillips, Secretary ; John Dean, appointed by the courts 
of Allegheny county ; Robert H. Davis, Treasurer ; James A. Lowrie, ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court. 

The following appointments are made by the inspectors, term 6 months : 

Warden, Edward S. Wright, salary $2, 000 

Deputy warden^ Hugh 8. M'Eean, salary 1, 300 

Chaplain, Rev. J. L. Millegan, salary 1, 200 

Physician, Dr. D. N. Rankin, salary 1, 000 

Clerk and door-keeper, John Miller, salary . .' 1 , 600 
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Tbe w&rden resides on the premises. His appointments are all subject 
to the approval of, and the salaries in every case are regulated by, the in* 
apectors. 

The following are the appointments made by the warden : 

Hobert Caskey, superintendent and steward, salary $1 , 000 

Hamilton Stewart, superintendent weaving department, salary 1, 000 

Alexander Gray, superintendent shoe department, salary. 1, 000 

8. S. Ferguson, engineer, salary. •••••• ••• •• 900 

H. B. Stewart, overseer weaving department, salary 900 

Dhas. B. Greaves, overseer weaving department, salary 900 

Joseph Partington, overseer weaving department, salary 900 

Benjamin Greaves, overseer weaving department, salary 900 

William A. Smith, overseer weaving department, salary. ••»».... 900 

Benry Gray, overseer shoe department, salary 900 

John Hastings, overseer shoe department, salary 900 

Jacob Shafer, overseer cigar department, salary 900 

James Glendenning, overseer carpenter shop, &c., salary 900 

John Peers, night watchman, salary. ., 750 

Robert Scott, night watchman, salary. •* 750 

John S. Bayne, night watchman, salary » 750 

Thomas Fish, night watchman, salary 760 

William Bayne, assistant door-keeper, salary 500 

Mary J. M'Pike, matron, salary 600 

Dr. D. N. Rankin, the physician, resides near the penitentiary. He 
-makes an official visit of the cells, once a week, and at any time, when asked 
by any officer, visits prisoners, whether previously sick or not. It is his 
duty to examine and report on food, clothing, condition of cells and pri** 
soners. He has charge of the hospital, and in person makes up many of his 
prescriptions in a dispensary attached thereto. He performs any surgical, 
and most of the dentid operations needed. He keeps a full record of pre- 
scriptions, directions) diseases and their treatment. 

In regsjrd to the rules and regulations of the prison, so far as they apply 
to convicts, great care is taken to make every prisoner acquainted with 
them, and if unable to read them readily, they are read to him by an officer 
soon after his reception, and a copy of the general rules is placed in every 
cell 

All prisoni»*s are examined by the warden on admission, as many of the 
other officers being present as can be spared) and by the physician at his 
next visit. 

The bedding consists of a tick, made in the penitentiary, filled with rye 
or oat straw, three blankets in winter, two in summer ; one sheet, one straw 
pillow ; the sheet washed every two weeks, blankets twice a year, bedding 
changed three times a year* All the clothing is made in the prison, of Ken- 
tucky jean, half cotton, half wool, pattern gray and black bars. Each 
prisoner is supplied with one pair of pants, (many with two pairs,) one 
vest, one jacket, two cotton check shirts, two pairs of woolen socks, one 
pair of coarse, low-cut shoes, renewed or repaired whenever needed, aver* 
aging two pairs yearly ; men whose work require it, are furnished with extra 
clothes. Their shirts are washed every week ; other clothing, such as pants, 
vests, and jackets, three times a year. The bedding or clothing is promptly 
changed, if dirty from neglect or other cause. Tne physician directs the 
issue of underclothing, usually at prison expense. The overseers make 
examinations of all prisoners and cells und^r their charge. The deputy 
warden is on duty in the prison all day, and personally notices that the 
inspection is made, as required by regulations, every day. 



\ 
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To preserve the clothing which is worn to the prison it is sprinkled with 
tobacco scraps, or cedar chips, packed in tight cloth bags, and kept in 
racks in a third story room in the front building. 

Bat little damage has occurred from motlis. Many of the prisoners are 
very poorly clad when received; all are made to look decent when dis- 
charged, usually at prison expense. 

AU the prisoners attend religious exercises in the chapel on Sabbath 
morning ; about 140 attend Sabbath school in the afternoon. Thejr are 
divided into fifteen classes, in charge of experienced teachers froDs the 
outside ; every cell contains a Bible, and every prisoner has opportunity to 
obtain religious instruction. 

A copy book, speUing book and arithmetic is supplied to any who will 
make use of them, and other books of an educational character may be 
bought by prisoners, or their friends. Religious weekly papers may be 
subscribed for by a prisoner without limit as to denominational character. 
A large number of copies are sent each week, by different publishers, for 
gratuitous distribution. Secular instruction is given during the week, by 
the chaplain, in various parts of the prison. Ministers of any denomination 
visit prisoners when desired by them, and Catholic priests make weekly 
visits to members of tliat churcli. 

Each prisoner whose conduct conforms to the rules established for the gOY" 
emment of the prison, is permitted to write to his family or one of his friends 
once every month ; he or she can also receive a letter from family or friends 
once every month. All letters, both to and from the prison, must pertain 
strictly to family or business affairs, of which general movements in regard to 
procuring a pardon form no part. Each letter is inspected by the chaplain, 
and any matter of a dubious character is suppressed. Yisits to the prison- 
ers from friends are limited to one visit to one person in three monthB ; 
time allowed 10 to 15 minutes, and the visit must be in presence and hear- 
ing of an officer, usually the overseer in regular charge of the prisoner. 

The library contains nearly 2,000 volumes, embracing history, biography, 
religion, travels, novels and miscellaneous works. A book is issued to each 
man every two weeks, and the privilege is suspended if a book is injured, or 
for any flagrant breach of rules. The library is under the care and the 
books are distributed by the chaplain, with prisoners' help. 

The principal occupations pursued in the penitentiary are weaving cotton 
and check shirtings and rag carpet, manufacture of bootfir and shoes, cigars 
and cigar-boxes. The numbers employed in the different branches are: 
weaving, 185; shoes, 90; cigars and boxes, 24; miscellaneous items of 
labor, on prison clothing, bedding and shoes, 15; cooks, 4; bakers, 4; 
washmen, 2 ; gardeners, 3 ; firemen, 4 ; blacksmiths, 2 ; carpenters, 3 ; gas- 
men, 3 ; nurses, 3 ; sweepers and cleaners, 4 ; invalids, old and worthless, 
20 ; sick, 14. 

Total 380 in penitentiary December 23d. At Trade work 299 

" Prison work.... 4-T 

Sick and idle 34 — 

380 

The most remunerative work is weaving, long a speciality in this insti- 
tution. Shoemaking, if carried on as is now usual in factories, would be 
of great value to many men when discharged ; but, as it is, with imperfect 
skill and isolation from constant inspection, there is immense waste of time 
and material. The cigar .business is well suited to men of delicate consti- 
tutions. All the work is for State account. 

The prisoners' work can usually be done in six hours ; weavers manu- 
facture 9 yards of cloth per day ; shoemakers, from 3 to 5 pairs (er week ; 
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cigarmakers, 800 per week. The profit and loss for the past five years, or 
since the war, have been as follows : 



Profits 

weaving ao- 

ooant. 



1865 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869 



tl,257 16 

8,961 24 

12, 242 5S 

12,066 78 

9,828 04 



Profits 
shoes aoooant. 



1788 12 

2,869 89 

84 22 

4, 9.32 26 

2,171 86 



Profits 
cigar account. 



11,488 07 
744 27 



An ^' oyer- work " system has been several times in operation in this peni- 
tentiary ; daring the past year it has been revised and partially re-intro- 
duced. Many seem anxious to make over-work, to aid them pecuniarily 
when discharged, or to enable them to send money to their families while 
here. The over-work does not, as yet, amount to much, but it is expected 
that when it becomes general, it will serve as a great auxiliary to disci- 
pline, promoting habits of industry and economy. 

Tobacco is issued to convicts to the value of six cents per man per week. 
It is undoubtedly of great value as an aid to discipline. Men would rather 
lose food than forfeit their small piece of tobacco. For any violation of 
rules daring the week, or remaining over in punishment when issued, their 
tobacco is forfeited. 

The chief offences of the prisoners are, talking to their neighbors, neg- 
lect of work, insolence to overseers, and, very rarely, quarreling ; the pun- 
ishments for which are, loss of rations for twenty-four hours, including 
letters for that month, and tobacco for that week, for any trivial offence. If 
more serious, a few hours or days in the stone cells of isolated wards, par- 
tially darkened, with or without cell furniture, as may be directed by the 
warden. While in the dungeon cells the food consists of bread and water ; 
in very rare cases, shackles are placed on the feet or hands for a short time. 
Months elapse, at times, without any serious punishments. All punish- 
ments are recorded, and carefully calculated in awarding benefits of the 
commutation law. 

Prisoners are restricted from communication, and are punished when 
detected violating the rule. Occasionally they speak in pipes, and call to 
their neighbors, which is very difficult to detect. 

The amount expended annually for the maintenance of convicts for the 
past ten years, is as follows : 



1860 $20,458 08 

1861 20,014 13 

1862 17,153 64 

1863 20,004 78 

1864 24,582 45 



1865 $18,122 83 

1866 36,999 95 

1867 46,633 41 

1868 49,798 33 

1869 47,930 21 



The cost of keeping an inmate in this penitentiary in the year 1869, for 
all expenses, including salaries, was 44 cents per day. This amount was 
met by receipts from the United States for maintenance of prisoners, and 
profits of manufi&cture 15 cents ; salaries paid by State, 15j^ cents ; defi- 
ciency paid by the counties, 13| cents. Total, 44 cents. 

The appropriations by the State for salaries for the past ten years, were 
as follow : 



1860 $11,160 00 

1861 11,160 00 

1862 12, 000 00 

1863 13,200 00 

1864 13,830 00 



1865 $13,830 00 

1866 16,900 00 

1867 20,800 00 

1868 21,150 00 

1869 21,150 00 



] 
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APPBOPBIATIONB TOB BUQiDINGB. 

Cost of buildings up to 1863 $445, 066 54 

1866. Hospital building ^ $5,000 00 

Repairs to building 4, 000 00 

9, 000 00 

1868. Block D., bnilding 15,000 00 

Boilers 2,000 00 

17,000 00 

1869. Repairs to building 7,800 00 

Block D., building 41,500 00 

48, 800 00 

519,866 54 

APPEOPRIATIONS FOB UBBABT. 



1862 $250 00 

1863 250 00 

1864 250 00 



1865 $250 00 

1866 250 00 

1868 500 00 



DSriOUNOT PAID BY OOUNTIIS. 



Year. 


Amount. 


Per diem. 


Year. 


Amount. 


Per dieni. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


|4, 219 76 
8,491 18 
2,530 91 

No charge. 

No charge. 


4 7-10 cto. 
8 2-10 eta. 
2 7-10 eta. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


No charge. 

tl8,946 69 
27,890 18 
19,912 68 
18,882 05 


16 cts. 
18 ctm. 
12 cts. 
IS cttu 



There are no other sources of revenue than those included in profits of 
manufactures, salaries paid by the State, and the deficiency paid by the 
counties. 

The aggregate number of convicts received during the past ten years 
was as follows : 



1860 
1861 



419 
424 



1862 378 



1863 
1864 



323 
301 



1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 



854 
539 
640 
635 
617 



The amount received from the United States for the maintenance of their 
prisoners, was : 

1860, 

1861, 16 

1862, 14 



1863, 12 

1864, 16 



14 prisoners $697 75 

* ' 938 59 



664 64. 

782 40 

** 1,733 17 



1865, 22 prisoners $2,869 16 



1866, 31 

1867, 35 

1868, 29 

1869, 32 



4C 



3,830 30 
4,694 30 
5, 138 60 
4,890 70 



Received from the United States for maintenance of prisoners of war : 
1868, 11^ prisoners $7,163 84 | 1864, 111 prisoners $4,150 56 
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Seven cases of temporaiy insanity were reported in the 10 years, all of 
irhicli were restored to good health. (These cases were the result of self- 
abase.) 

Many of the inmates when discharged, are aided to procure work by the 
inspectors and officers, and those who desire aid to reach their friends in 
distSLnt places, or to procure employment, are often aided by the Allegheny 
County Prison Association, a committee of which visits the penitentiary 
every week. The State gratuity of five dollars, where the residence is un- 
der 50 miles, and ten dollars, where it is over, is all that is paid by the 
Commonwealth. Clothing is furnished to some. 
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The prisoners are fed in their cells. They have forbreak&st and supper, 
bread, coffee and molasses; dinner, two days each week, stew made of- 
beef or mutton, potatoes, onions and dough dumplings, all boiled together, 
coffee and bread. 

Four days each week they have beef rations, | pounds per man, and soup 
varied as much as possible, with beans, peas, rice, barley, turnips, hominy, 
cabbage, sour krout, potatoes, dried corn or dough balls; soup rations, one 
quart per day. 

On Sundays, dinner of corned beef and potatoes, boiled separately, and 
coffee. 

The coffee ration is one quart ; bread ration, 22 ounces per day ; molasses. 
•^ gallon per month, or 2 pounds of sugar instead. The rations are 
varied by an occasional issue of cheese instead of beef and soup for din- 
ner ; by dried apples or peaches stewed for supper, and by the issue of 
young onions and lettuce in early summer. At all seasons raw onions are 
issued every week or two. Tomatoes, either raw or cooked, are much rel- 
ished, and boiled beets and raw cabbage are issued when procurable at 
moderate cost. One pint of vinegar is served twice per month. Salt and 
pepper are kept constantly in the cells. 

The prison is supplied with excellent water from the Allegheny river, by 
the city water works, at a cost of $1,200 00 per year. There are two fire 
plugs in the yard. The fire hose is not in good condition; a new one was 
ordered, but it burst while being tested. Another is now being made. 

There are eleven bath-tubs, aU provided with hot and cold water at will 
used exclusively by prisoners. One tub is reserved for specific diseases. 
All are required to take a bath once a week in summer, and twice a month 
in winter. Inmates of the hospital bathe as directed by the physician, usu- 
ally twice a week. The hot water for the tubs is supplied from a boiler for 
that purpose. 

The boiler is 30 feet long by 36 inches diameter, with a 24 inch tube in- 
side, solid head at each end ; leaving six inches of water surface and 24 
inches of heating surface. It is supplied in summer with live steam, en- 
route to the laundry, and in winter with return steam from the blocks. 

The following statement will show the number of times each re-committed 
convict came into the institution : 
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The sex and color of those recommitted were : 
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Total, 128. 

In the laundry, the prison washing is done with three washing machines, 
operated by a small engine, steam to which is quite satu^factorily conveyed 
over 500 feet through the vault. There is steam to the drying-racks, and 
other conveniences. In the bakery, the capacity of the ovens is three bar- 
rels. In the cook-house, there are four kettles placed in a circle, and the 
food is cooked by steam supplied from large boilers. Extra rations are 
cooked on a stove in the kitchen. Stoves are also placed in the female 
work-room and hospital kitchen, on which their rations are occasionally 
prepared. 

The annual reports of the inspectors of this penitentiary ftrom 1864 to 
1 869, contain many valuable sugsestions, and embody the experience of 
many 3*ear8 in this prison. AH the recent changes in laws, now in opera- 
tion here, are quite satisfactory in their results. 

The great thing now needed is a State agent for each of the penitentiary 
districts, to take charge of discharged prisoners, aid them in procuring 
work, or transportation to friends; and above all, by Judicious advice or 
timely assistance, to prevent many from falling into the temptations of the 
large cities into which they are discharged. 

HOUSE or BXrUQX, PHILADKLPHIA. 

History. — At a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, held on the 7th 
day of February, 1826, jt was resolved to organize a society for the refor- 
mation of juvenile delinquents. The terms of association were agreed upon, 
and committees appointed to solicit subscriptions in aid of the enterprise. 
Application was made to the Legislature for an act of incorporation, which 
was obtained March 26, 1826. The first meeting of the society was held on 
the Ist day of May in the same year, when officers were chosen who took 
immediate measures to procure a lot and erect the necessary buildings. 

During the same year, application was made to the Legislature for aid, 
which was granted by an act passed March 2, 1827. The sum of ten thou- 
^flnd dollars was appropriated from the State Treasury, and a like sum was 
(obtained from the county of Philadelphia; all of which was used for the 
election of the buildings. Authority was also given to the commissioners 
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of the oounty to pay tbe further sum of five thonsand dollars per annnm 
for fi^e years, commencing in 1829, to be applied to the support of the in* 
stitation. 

On or about the 7th of April, 1827, a lot containing five acres and fifteen 
perches, situated on the north side of Goates street, between Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth streets, was purchased for- the sum of five thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

On the 21st day of June, 1827, the corner stone was laid, and the build- 
ings were pressed forward to completion. The ground plan and arrange- 
ments will be understood by the following description : 

A plot of ground, 400 feet in length and 231 feet in breadth, was enclosed 
by a stone wall two feet thick and twenty feet in height 

The main building fronted to the north and was 92 feet in length and 80 
feet in depth. Its centre contained a library, a room for the managers, and 
convenient apartments for the use of the officers and their families. The 
wings contained the dormitories, and afforded entire separation of the sexes. 
The school rooms were also in the wings. The dormitories contained 172 
cells — 107 were occupied by the boys and 65 by the girls. Each cell was 
7 feet long and 4 feet wide, and furnished with a small bedstead and shelf; 
but well Ughted and yentilated. Work shops were constructed within the 
boundary wall. The kitchen was in the rear of the centre building. In- 
firmaries were located so as to secure quiet to the sick, and keep contagion 
firom those in health. 

A chapel of moderate dimensions was so constructed as to prevent the 
sexes from seeing or conversing with each other, when convened for reli- 
gious or other services. 

When the work was sufficiently advanced for the admission of pupils, the 
institution was formally opened on the 29th of November, 1828, with an 
address by the Hon. John Sergeant, President of the institution ; and on 
the 8th of December the first subject, a boy of fourteen years of age, was 
received. 

The cost of this Honse of Refuge was as follows: Cost of ground, as 
before stated, was $5,500; buildings and enclosing walls, $57,445 17; fur- 
niture and fixtures, $2,233 19. Total, $65,175 36. Of this amount, there 
was received from the State, $10,000; from Philadelphia county, $ 10,000 ; 
ijrom subscriptions and donations of charitable persons, $26,823 56. 

COLORED HOUSI Of BXrUQX. 

After an experience of fifteen years the managers, in their report for 
1843, after expressing their gratification with the beneficial effects so gen- 
erally produced on those who had enjoyed the training of the House of 
Refuge for white children, stated, that they had every reason to believe 
similar results would be derived from an institution for colored children. 
Having, however, no pecuniary means to erect buildings for such a purpose, 
they presented the subject to the consideration of a generous public, with 
a hope that sufficient funds might be provided for the attainment of this 
laudable object. 

In the report for 1845 this subject was again adverted to, and on March 
19, 1846, a central committee of thirty was appointed by a meeting of citi- 
jsens ^' convened for the purpose of adopting measures to secure the estab- 
lishment of a Refuge for colored juvenile delinquents, in connection with 
the institution alr^y established." The committee proposed to obtain 
by contributions the sum of $25,000, upon the payment of which amount 
into the treasury of the House of Refuge, they were assured a like sum of 
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$25,000 would be contribated by the ingtitation. After seyeral appeals to 
the public, and other efforts, which were only snccessful in collecting $16, - 
614 20, the committee became convinced of their inability to obtain the 
requisite sum. At this stage of the labors of the committee, the board of 
managers of the House of Refuge resolyed to erect the necessary buildings, 
without reference to the amount which might be collected by the committee. 

In the year 1847 a lot containing about eleven acres was purchased for 
a little over $18,000; $5,000 of this sum to remain secured by a mortgage 
on the property. On a part of this lot the buildings were erected for the 
accommodation of colored children ; and the eastern portion of the ground 
was reserved for new buildings for the white children. 

Location. — ^The space enclosed by the Refhge for colored children 
measures 400 feet in length on Twenty-fourth street, extending from Par- 
rish to Poplar street, by a breadth eastward of 210 feet. 

The boundary walls are of rubble-work, two and a-half feet in thickness 
at the base, and one and a-half feet at the top, varying in height according 
to the grading of the lot, from 20 feet 6 inches to 31 feet, with towers at 
the four comers, and a gate- way of hammer-diessed stone. The only en- 
trance is on Twenty-fourth street The walls are capped with a slate roof, 
which projects three feet on the inner side, to prevent the escape of the in- 
mates. 

A brick wall, running in a straight line from east to west, separates the 
male from the female departments ; about five-eighths of the lot being de- 
voted to the former and three^ighths to the latter. 

Buildings. — The buildings were designed by John M'Arthur, Jr., archi- 
tect. The corner stone was laid July 1, 1848. The extreme length of the 
main buildings and dormitories is 296 feet, with a corridor 12 feet in width 
through the centre. The buildings within the enclosure are covered with 
slate ; the stairways, window and door frames of the dormitories, and other 
parts of the building necessary to guard against destruction by fire, are 
of iron. The entire cost, including furniture, &a, was about $94,000. 

The basement of the main building is occupied by the superintendent's 
kitchen, the bakery, furnaces for heating the buildings, and cellars for the 
storage of fuel. 

The first story, thirteen feet in height, contains the boys' dining room, 
office, parlor and dining room of superintendent, a committee room, and 
the office of the assistant superintendent. In the second story, (the same 
height as the first,) are the chapel and chambers for the superintendent's 
family and officers of department. In the third story, 10 feet in height, 
are the infirmary for boys, (with a bath-room and nurse's chamber adjoin- 
ing,) the gallery of the chapel (for the accommodation of female colored 
inmates,) and a chamber for one of the male officers. The height of the 
chapel on the second floor is 25 feet. 

In the male department, the building containing the dormitories is partly 
three and partly four stories in height, and contains 122 dormitories or 
separate sleeping rooms, each 8 feet long, 6 feet wide and 8 feet high, with 
a window four feet high by five inches wide. The ventilation is by a flue 
built in the wall with an opening a few inches from the floor, and one a 
short distance from the ceiling. There is also in the door of each dormi- 
tory an aperture of four by six inches. 

Each of the dormitories is furnished with an iron bed-stead, straw bed 
and pillow, two sheets, four blankets and one comfortable in winter ; in 
summer, two sheets, and one blanket if needed. The boys have also a 
chest for their clean clothing, which may be used for a seat ; the girls have 
a chair, table, and a> strip of carpet on the floor. 
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The hall or corridor of the dormitories is ventilated by flues in the wall, 
windows at the ends, and sky-lights. This bnildlng is connected with the 
main ediflce, bnt commonication witeh it can be cut off by means of iron 
doors, in case of fire. 

There are two other buildings not connected with the main striAtnre, one 
of which is three stories in height, occupied as the boys' work-shops. The 
other building is fifty by thirty feet, and has two stories each of 14 feet in 
height. Both are used as school rooms, and the basement is occupied as a 
lavatory, containing a spacious bathing pool, eighteen feet nine inches by 
twenty-three feet, and three feet seven inches in depth. 

Female Department. — ^The building containing the dormitories for the 
g^ls, like that for the boys, is partly three and partly four stories in height. 
It contains 76 dormitories similar to those occupied by the boys. The 
basement, which from the grading of the lot is almost entirely above ground, 
ie fitted up with separate bathing rooms and tubs for the girls, and sup« 
plied with hot and cold water. 

In the basement of the main building connected with this department, 
are the girls' lavatory and dressing room ; and cellars for the storage of 
fuel. 

On the first floor are the kitchen, the girls' sewing room, and dining 
room, the officers' dining room and the matron's parlor. On the second 
floor are the girls' school room, chambers for the female officers of the col- 
ored department, and store rooms. In connection with the first floor there 
has been recently erected a building one story in height for a laundry, iron- 
inff room, and store rooms for provisions, &c., above ground. 

This department was formally opened on the 31st of December, 1849, and 
on January 2, 1850, the first inmate, a mulatto boy 15 years of age, was 
admitted. 

NSW HOUSX Of RIYUOX VOB WHITS OHILDRSIT. 

In 1851, experience proving the inadequacy of the buildings of the de- 
partment foe white children on Coates street, it was determined to erect 
new and more commodious onesj as soon as the necessary funds conld be 
obtained. 

Twenty-three years had elapsed since the building for the white depart- 
ment on Coates street, with a capacity to accommodate 172 inmates, was 
opened. During that period, the popidation of Pennsylvania had increased 
from 1,300,000 to 2,400,000, and that of Philadelphia county from 180,000 
to 440,000, and considerable improvement had been made in the modes of 
ventilating and warming buildings, while experience had indicated impor- 
tant improvements in the discipline and training of the inmates of reforma- 
tory schools. 

A site had been previously purchased, upon a portion of which the col- 
ored Refuge was erected, leaving for the «hite department 475 feet east- 
ward on Poplar and Parrish streets to Twenty-second street, and 400 feet 
on Twenty-second street from Poplar to Parrish streets. 

A committee was appointed to procure a plan and estimates, who, after 
a careful examination of similar institutions in other parts of the United 
States, selected John M'Arthur, Jr., as the architect, after which a contract 
was entered into for the erection of the proposed buildings. 

The corner stone was laid with appropriate ceremonies on June 15, ISdS^ 
and on the 24th of May, 1854, the new buildings were so nearly c#mpleted 
as to admit of the removal of the children, numl^ring 164 boys and 45 girls; 
total 209. June 1, 1854, an address prepared by his Excellency, Governor 
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Biglor, of Pennsjlyania, was deliyered by his friends, Cbas. A. Black and F. 
W. Hughes, Esq., the Governor being too much indisposed to be present. 

Size of Lot and Walls. — The outer walls are of rubble-work, and vary 
from twenty-one to thirty-two feet in height, according to the gnule of the 
lot, and form a parallelogram 475 by 400 feet. About three-fifths of the 
space enclosed is occupi^ by the boys' department, and the remaining two- 
fifths by the girls' ; the two departments being separated by a wall running 
north and south of equal height with the outer wall. 

Buildings. — All the buildings within the enclosure are of brick and cov- 
ered with slate ; the stairways, window and door frames of the dormitories, 
and other portions of the buildings liable to injury by fire are of iron. 
Their cost, including furniture and permanent improvements, up to date, 
was about $279,500. 

Male Department. — The building for the workshops is placed apart from 
the other buildings to guard against accident by fire. It is four stories in 
height. In the luisement of this building are bathing pools, lavatories and 
a room for cleansing inmates when first admitted to the institution. There 
are two bathing pools, each 40 by 16 feet, containing five feet of water. 

The two buildings containing the dormitories for the first and second 
classes of inmates, respectively, are four stories in height and project at 
right angles from the main building, the communication with which is cut 
off by iron doors, as a security against fire. Each of these buildings con- 
tains one hundred and fifty-two dormitories, which, in construction and kind 
of furniture, are similar to those in the colored department. 

The boiler room is in the basement of a building in the rear of the boys' 
dining room, being regarded as the safest location for it in case of an ex- 
plosion. It contains four boilers for generating steam to heat the buildings, 
do the cooking, Ac. 

Arrangements are now being made to place in this room eight cylindrical 
boilers, three feet in diameter and twenty-six feet long, from which it is 
expected sufficient steam can be procured to heat both apartments, (white 
and colored,) and also the new building now being erected for the white 
female inmates, at the north-west corner of Twenty-second and Poplar 
streets. 

In the basement of the main building of this department are the hot air 
chambers, the bakery and store rooms for fuel, &c. On the first floor are 
the dining room for the inmates, a dining room and parlor for the super- 
intendent and his family, a committee room, a clerk's room, a store room 
for clothing, a room for the relatives of male inmates to meet them, two 
reading rooms, and a ^^ property " room for the boys of the first class, a 
similar room for boys of the second class, an office for the superintendent 
and one for the assistant superintendent. 

On the second floor are the chapel, the boys' school room, class rooms 
and chambers for the superintendent's family, a room for the library of the 
inmates, and one for the same purpose for the officers. On the third floor 
are the chapel for the accommodation of the female inmates, the boys' in- 
firmary, with bath room, and room for nurse adjoining, and chambers for 
the male officers of the institution. 

Female Department. — The buildings containing the dormitories are simi- 
lar in character to those occupied by the white boys, being four stories in 
height and extending at right angles from the main building. One of these 
buildings is used by the inmates of the first class, the other by those of the 
second, and each contains sixty-four dormitories. The basement of these 
buildings is appropriated to bathing rooms for the girls, and fitted up with 
sixteen separate bath rooms and tubs, with hot and cold water. The base- 
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ment of the mftin bnOding is ocoapied by hot air chambers, proyision, 
cellar and store rooms* 

On the first floor of the main bailding are a kitchen, in which the cook- 
ing for all the inmates and officers, excepting the superintendent, is done, 
a sewing room and dining room for female inmates, a laundry, a room for 
drying clothes, a dining room for the officers, a parlor for the matron, store 
rooms, and a room for the relatiyes of iSsmale inmates to meet them. 

On the second floor are the girls school rooms, chambers for the female 
officers of the white department, a library room for the girls, and another 
for the female officers. On the third floor are the infirmary for the girls 
with bath room and nurse's chamber ac^oining, store rooms and chambers 
for the female officers of the white department. 

The following statement will show how the funds expended in the erec- 
tion of the House of ReAige were provided : 
* The cost of the site for the white and colored department 

was $12,000 00 

The cost of the buildings for white department, (including 
the re-building of work-shops destroyed by fire in Decem- 
ber, 1854,) 219,500 00 

The cost of the buildings for colored department, (including 
ftimiture,) 94,000 00 

Total cost of site, buildings and fdmiture of the whole insti- 
tution 885, 500 00 

Of this sum the citizens of Philadelphia county have contri- 
buted by donations, bequests, Ac $175, 000 00 

There has been reoeiyed firom tiie treasurer of Philadelphia 

county to aid in the erection of buildings, as follows : 

In 182T-8, towards the erection of the old build- 
ings on Coates street, the site of which was 
sold for a greater sum than the original cost 
of site and buildings $10,000 00 

In 1852-3-4, towards the erection of the present 

refuge of white departmrat 45, 000 00 

55,000 00 

From the Treasury of the Commonwealth there has been 

recdved as follows : 

Xft! 1827-^9, towards the erection of the old 
buildings on Coates street $19,000 00 

In 1852-3-4-5-6-7-8, towards the erection of the 
present buildings of the white department ... 72, 500 00 

82,500 00 

Derived trcm increase in the value of real estate formerly or 
at present held by the institution, (estimated in 1854,) 73, 000 00 



885,500 00 



NXW BVILDIMOS JOtL WHITE FXMALI IlfMATXS. 



For some time past the provision for white males has been insufficient to 
meet the requirements upon the institution. The number of this dass of 

* NoTB.— On page 26 it is stated that the cost of the site was 118.000, which was tor 
all the ground purchased at that time, (eleven acres.) while the above estimate is for 
only that portion of It which is used or snolosed within the walls. 
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inmates had iacnMed to oyer 400, when they had room only for about 300. 
After mnch deliberation the managers determined to construct additional 
buildings for the white female inmates, which would enable them to appro- 
priate the apartments now occupied by them to the use of the boys. 

The institution owned a lot of ground, located on the north side of the 
present buildings, and the city held a lot on the west side of Twenty-second 
street, between Poplar and South College avenue, and adjoining that of the 
refuge. These two lots, in the opinion of the managers, afforded ample 
space for the proposed new buildings. The city councils donated the lot 
of ground owned by them, and the Legislature appropriated $50,000 00 
towards the erection of buildings, payabfo in two equal annual instalments. 

The plan of the new buildings was prepared by John M'Arthur, Jr., archi- 
tect, and the comer stone laid September 5, 1870. It is expected they will 
be occupied early in Uie autumn of 1871. The plan of the new buUding 
will afford a better classification of the inmates ; they will be divided into 
four classes, and graded according to their moral character. 

An improved arrangement will be made in regard to their sleeping apart- 
ments. The larger girls will have separate dormitories, as at present, while 
the smaller ones will occupy a large chamber, under the immediate super- 
vision of a female officer. 

DescripHon of Buildings. — They will consist of four buildings, connected 
by corridors ten feet in width, all of three stories in heieht, and constructed 
of brick above the basement, which will be of stone. The roo& will be of 
slate. The entire length of the building, east and west, will be 222 feet, 
and 168 feet north and south. The building fronting on Twenty-second 
street, in which is the principal entrance, will have a width of 46 feet, by a 
depth of 52 feet, and will contain managers' and reception rooms and offi- 
cers' apartment. The front will be of pressed brick, with portico and win- 
dow dressings of Franklin stone. The north wing is designed for larger 
girls, and will contain 60 dormitories, 6 by 8 feet, and 9 feet high ; iSua 
wing is 35 by 86 feet. The south wing, 35 by 72 feet, will contain the wards 
for small girls. 

The basement of each of these wings will be provided with bath and wash 
rooms ; the west wing will be 64 by 111 feet, and will contain the kitchen, 
dining room, work rooms, school rooms and chapeL The building is to be 
heated by hot water or steam, and iron doors will be walled in across the 
corridors in each story, and iron stairs introduced throughout the building 
to guard against fire. 

Meal Estate. — The present estimated value of the real estate in both de- 
partments, white and colored, is $800,000, and that of the personal pro- 
perty $23,000. 

Warmed^ Lighted^ Ventilated. — ^The buildings are heated by steam, except 
the colored department, in which fhmaces are used. They are lighted by 
gas ; ventilated by vertical flues, with openings upon each floor, and com- 
municating with horizontal passages in the upper part of the buildings. 
Water is pumped into tanks in the attic, and distributed by pipes into the 
various rooms ; hot water furnished in the same way. For drinking water, 
a supply is obtained firom the city water-works, and, during the warm season, 
cold spring water is obtained fifom a well in each yard. For drainage, a 
culvert, with its branches, carries off all waste matter into the sewers of 
the city. 

Extinguishing fire. — ^For extinguishing flres hose is distributed through- 
out the building, communicating by pipes wiUi the reservoirs of water in 
the attic. Steam-pipes are also placed in the building, so that in case of 
fire the steam can be turned on, which, with closed doors and windows, 
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would be Tery effective in eztingaishing it The buildings are divided into 
sections by brick walla and iron doors, so that if a fire should occur 
in any one of the sections it is necessarily confined to it. For the protec- 
tion and security of the inmates, they can be readily transferred from one 
section to another. A fire originating in the shops cannot be communi- 
cated to the main building, as the end nearest the shops is protected by 
iron doors and window-shutters* Slate roofs cover all the buildings. The 
stairways in the boys and girls dormitories and thronghont the house are 
of iron. 

Capacity. — The institution can accommodate, in the white department, 
304 boys and 128 girls; the colored department, 132 boys and 76 girls; 
making a total of 630, who can be comfortably provided for. 

There were admitted into the white department, from the reception of 
the first inmate, December 8, 1828, to December 31, 1869, 6,895 boys and 
2,481 girls ; and into the colored department, from January 2, 1850, to 
December 31, 1869, 1,318 boys and 633 girls, being a total, in both depart- 
ments, of 8,213 boys and 3,114 girls, as shown in detail by the following 
table : 



ADMIBSIOICB AXTD DISOHABQBS. 



AdmiUed , 

Returned by master, having been in- 

dentared 

Returned voluntarily , 
Arrested and returned 
Ret'd, having abooonded from master.. 

Returned, having escaped 

Re-admitted 

Total of admitted and returned 

Diflciiarged by indenture.. 

RetnrnML to iriends 

Returned to master 

Returned to court or magistrate... 
Discharged as unfit subjects......... 

Discharged by examining Judges. 

Discharged by order of court 

Disoiiarged on age .................. ..«.•. 

Removwi to almshouse 

Removed to hospitaL 

Removed to prison .«. 

Seat to sea... 

Escaped , 

Died 

Transfer'd toother homes^asylums^^to. 
Tntal discharges. 



Remaining on December 81, 1809. 



Whit^ Department. 



Boys. 



6,189 

S82 
146 



22 

166 



8,339 
2,059 



6,895 



55 

208 

124 

65 

342 

51 

4 

4 

141 

122 

50 

7 



6,071 



824 



Girls. 



2,161 

276 
28 

......... 



1 
15 



1,251 
597 



2,481 



11 

108 

88 

9 

290 

47 

2 



14 
22 



2,880 



92 



Colored Departm't. 



Boys. 



1,128 

109 
58 

1 
20 

2 



690 

382 

15 

1 

56 

4 

1 

68 

18 

4 

1 



1,818 



n 

85 

6 



1,283 



85 



Girls. 



540 

84 
7 



2 



638 



139 

4 

15 
6 



26 
1 

1 



10 
8 



595 



KoTB.— The number above noted as admitted does not give the true number of 
different subjects received, which it is difficult to ascertain from the register. The 
actual number is somewhat less; i, a., the returned is somewhat greater. 
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The act of Harch 28, 1826, makes it lawfal for the managers of the 
House of Refhge, at their discretion, to receive into their care and guar- 
dianship, infants, males under 21 years, and females under the age of 18 
years, those who may be committed thereto by the courts, mayor, aldermen, 
&C., of Philadelphia county and city ; (by a subsequent act the powers of 
the court of quarter sessions of Philadelphia were extended to all the courts 
within the Eastern district of the State.) It also gives the managers au- 
thority, during the minority of said children, to place them at such em- 
ployments, and cause them to be instructed in such branches of useful 
knowledge, as may be suitable to their years and capacities ; to bind out 
the children, with their consent, as apprentices, during their minority, to 
learn sudi trades and employments as, in their judgment, will be most con- 
ducive to the reformation and amendment, and will tend to the fiiture benefit 
and advantage of such children. 

By the act of April 11, 1850, the power and charge of the managers 
were extended (in cases of females who, on their admission, may be 16 
years of age,) to the age of 21. There have been received into the institu- 
tion those who were under 10 years, and others over 16 years of age, but 
they are not considered suitable subjects for the discipline of the institu- 
tion. 

The official management of the institution is by a board of thirty-one 
managers, (three of whom are appointed by the court of common pleas, 
two by the mayor, and the others by the contributors,) who hold stated 
meetings every Thursday afternoon. A committee of the board visits the 
ReAige once every week, and makes an examination of the establishment ; 
examines all recent commitments ; hears all applications fix)m the parents 
or Ariends of the children, and reports thereon to the board. 

The committee on discipline and economy attends at the house at least 
once in each month, and more frequently if necessary. The committee on 
employment has the supervision of the workshops. The repairs of the 
building are, when required, made under the direction of a committee. 
The committee on the chapels procures clergymen, or other suitable per- 
sons, to impart religious instruction to the inmates on Sunday morning and 
afternoon. The committee on the schools visits and examines them twice a 
month. 

When the inmates are considered to be prepared to leave the Refuge, they 
are reported by the superintendent to the indenturing committee. This 
committee is charged with the duty of procuring suitable places for the 
children. Boys under 14 years of age are indentured until they are 18 ; 
those over 14 for a period of four years. Girls are indentured until 1 8 years 
of age. * 

There is no officer employed whose special duty it is to provide situations 
for the inmates, who are entitled to their discharge. Some of those inden- 
tured are visited occasionally by the superintendents and matrons in vaca- 
tion, to ascertain their condition and treatment. 

The following statement will exhibit the number of officers and employees 
required, and fdso their compensations, respectively, in the white and col- 
ored departments: 
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wmn ddabtmhit. 



Saperintendent. 

AsteUmt snperlntendent.. 



•••••••• •••••■•••■•• 



Two an't pr«fboteat fm. OMh. 
Hatfon of small boyt and teaob- 

er of boTB' aehooL. ^. 

Ftre female teaohen at 9800 • 

Katron of^gjrls' department^.... 
Aa8*t xiuitrQii....do«.»«...M •••••* M.... 

Teacher of girls' sohooL. » 

AasiaUnt teaoher of gtrla' aohool, 

Fhjrsiolaii* (emplo7ed») 

Gate-keeper. 

Walehmaii*^ 



t2,600 00 

1,200 00 

800 00 

1,000 00 

250 00 
1,600 00 
400 00 
860 00 
800 00 
2S0 00 
100 00 
800 00 
400 00 
1,100 00 



AaaliitaTit fttiffineer 


%Aa/i An 






Assistant baker* 


, 468 00 


^^oafihman 


,.^,,„ , 410 00 


G^dener 




€/Ook...».a» ■«»>i». ■■.... ■ 


208 00 


Aafffatant oook«» 


IM 00 


Ijaandreas......... ...•...- •......• 156 00 

Female in charge of boya' dor- 

mivones •••.••«•••......•..•.■....• ...«•• aio wm 


Oamenter 




Book-keeper.... 


!•*•# ■••»•• •••«ee Jf mAI IW 



15,885 00 
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Saperintendent. tl,780 00 

Assistant superintendent.......... 800 00 

Two llnnale teachers at 9800 .. ... 600 00 

Matron of girls' department...... 850 00 

Assistant matron and teacher.... 290 00 

Physician 100 00 

Bngineer and gi^keeper ......... itOO 00 



Watchman and gardener. 

\/0OK.M ..a...... . ..•*•.. •.....*••.•. ...■...•. 

Norse. 



9800 00 
180 00 
180 00 
216 00 

5,066 00 



Officers aad employees of white department $15, 885 00 

Officers and employees of colorod department ^ 5, 066 00 

20,961 00 



In the year 1869 the receipts of the Hoase of Refuge, derived from ap 
propriations by the State and city, labor of inmates, donations and sub- 
scriptions, amounted to $89,'783 52 ; and during the same period the ex- 
penditures were $89, 532 67. 

The cost of maintaining each inmate for the year 1869, including all ex- 
penses, except improvements of a permanent character, was $126 69; 
deduct the earnings of the inmates, $24,570 15, reduces it to $84 98 ; or, 
white department, cost per capita^ $116 26, less the labor, $20,899 79, 
makes the net cost, $71 89. Colored department, cost per capita $168 33, 
less the earnings, $3,67C 36, the net cost would be $137 22. The differ- 
ence in cost of these departments is probably due to the smaller number of 
inmates in the colored, as compared with the white department, being, in 
their average number, as 471 to 118. 

The classification of the inmates is based upon age and character. A}1 
over 15 are assigned to the B division, and those under, to the A. If one 
under 15 should be an unfit associate for the pupils of division A, he is 
placed in division B, and if one over 15 should be of about the same moral 
grade as the pupils of the A division, he is placed with them. The present 
dassification being the best permitted by the arrangement of the buildings 
And grounds. The system pursued is known as the congregate system. 
As at present situated it is impracticable to adopt the &mily system, or 
any classification that will secure most of its advantages. The apportion- 
ment of time to rest, schooling, devotional exercises, work and recreation, 
is as follows : 
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Mot. 1 to April 1. April 1 to Nor. 1. 

At rest in donnitories 9^ hours. 9 hoars. 

Deyotional exercises ^ ^^ i ** 

Work 556 " 7 " 

School 3} " 3 " 

At meals, washing and dressing 2 1-6^* 2 5-13^^ 

Recess 2^ ** 2J " 



24 " 24 



C4 



There is no chaplain connected with the institution. The deyotional 
exercises consist in fiimily worship in the chapel every morning and eyen- 
ing, and on Sunday Sabbath school instruction and religious services in 
the chapel by clergymen and others, forenoon and afternoon. The rest of 
the day is devoted to reading. 

The branches of education taught are reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography and history. The experience of this institution respecting^ 
the employment of female teachers in the boys' school is of only a few 
months' duration ; but they have already given evidence that they exert 
a much better moral influence over their pupils, and have proved thena- 
selves to be more efficient teachers and disciplinarians than the former male 
teachers. 

Vocal music is also taught to some extent, and is regarded as an auxiliary 
in the work of reformation. 

There is a libraiy of well-selected books for the officers and children in 
the white department The officers' library numbers some 300 volumes. 
The children's library contains about 1,800 volumes, the books being of a 
biographical, historical and miscellaneous character, selected as entertain- 
ing and instructive. 

In the colored department they have about 50 volumes, as the nucleus of 
a library for the officers. The children's library contains about 900 vol- 
umes, biographical, historical, moral and religious in character. 

The industrial education of the inmates is regarded, in this institution, 
as one of the most important agencies in promoting reformation. 

They are engaged in the manufjBusture of brushes, shoes, match bo±es, 
umbrella stretchers and blacksmithing. The contract system of employ- 
ment exists in this institution, and the managers do not, as yet, see any ne- 
cessity for departing from it. The children are employed by responsible 
parties to labor during the summer season seven hours, and during the 
winter season six hours per day, with an intermission of ten minutes. The 
committee of employment has special charge of the labor department, and 
no workmen are employed unless they are of a good moral character, and 
whose conduct is, in all respects, satisfactory to the superintendent. None 
but moderate tasks are permitted to be imposed. The children labor 
cheerfully, and many of them make several dollars each week for them- 
selves, as overwork. A number who have been discharged from the insti- 
tution are working as journeymen, and are receiving very liberal wages. 

In the smith shop twenty*five cents per day is the charge for labor ; in 
the other shopi? twenty cents. No difficulty is experienced in procuring 
employment for the children. 

In regard to recreations and amusements, it is important that a liberal 
portion of time should be allowed for those puiposes in the division of 
time; they are given two and one-quarter hours for recreation daily, and 
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in addition to this, if they should finish their tasks within the allotted 
time for labor, they are permitted to go into the yards to play. Many 
avail themselves of this privilege and realize daily several additional hoars 
for healthful recreation. 

^ They amuse themselves with various games, such as children in the '^ out- 
side world " engage in, and have, as with them, their periodical plays, such 
as kite flying, marble playing, &c 

The punishments and restraints inflicted are restriction in diet, depriva- 
tion of play, loss of grade, conflnement, and in obdurate cases, when all 
other means have &iled, moderate corporal punishment. 

The white boys are clothed in winter in comfortable woolen garments, 
with gray military caps, shoes and stockings, with an extra suit for Sunday. 

The colored boys liave pants and jackets of heavy woolen kersey, red 
flannel undershirt with striped overshirt, long stockiugs, brogan shoes and 
semi-military caps, with white collars and neck-ties for Sunday and all 



In summer the white boys wear clothing, partly wool and cotton, and 
are fnmished with straw hats. 

The colored boys have suits of Kentucky jean, striped shirts, brogan 
shoes and semi-miUtary caps. 

The white girls are clothed in calico dresses, flannel skirts, boots and 
cotton stockings, brown muslin underclothes and collars for the summer. 
Colored girls in gingham dresses and aprons, balmoral and denim skirts, 
boots and cotton stockings, brown muslin underclothes and collars. In 
the winter season the white girls have flannel dresses, aprons, collars, 
flannel skirts, brown muslin underclothes, cotton stockings and boots. The 
colored girls have denim and woolen plaid dresses, aprons, collars, flannel 
skirts, brown unbleached muslin underclothes, cotton stockings and boots. 

In the laundry the arrangements consist of tubs permanentiy flxed, sup- 
plied with hot and cold water. There are also two large wooden vessels 
into which steam is introduced, for boiling the clothes. Connected with the 
laundry is a drying room, heated by steam. The washing is done by the 
girls, with wash-boards. 

The inmates are required to change their underclothes twice a week, and 
the sheets are washed once a week. The material flUing the bed cases is 
renewed as often as is requisite. The cooking for the inmates is done by 
steam. The diet consists of bread and cofllBe for breakfast, beans, barley 
or rice soup, with meat, potatoes and bread for dinner. Vegetables are 
freely given — onions, cabbage, beets, &c.; mush and molasses twice a 
week for supper, and bread and coffee four times a week ; Dutch cake and 
coffee for Sabbath evening supper. The advice of the physician is taken 
in regard to the diet. 

The bathing accommodations, as stated in the description of the build- 
ings, consist of separate bath tubs for the girls, and three large pools of 
water for the boys. Each of the inmates is required, in the warm weather, 
to bathe daily, and in tiie cold season to wash their bodies thoroughly twice 
a week* 

There is no resident physician attached to the institution. Two physi- 
cians, elected by the managers, attend upon the inmates. One is on duty 
whenever needed, but visits the institution regularly, twice a week. A 
medical record is kept of all cases of sickness, injury or death. During 
the past ten years but 40 deaths have occurred, viz : 15 white and 1? col- 
ored boys ; 4 white and 4 colored girls. Of the 21 colored deaths, 19 were 
caused by tubercular disease of the lungs, brain or bowels. 

In the year 1869, with a population of 990, or an average number of 581, 
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there were but three deaths, two of these in a white population of 789, or 
an average number of 4*71 ; and one in a colored population of 201, or an 
average number of 118. The most prevalent diseases are affections of the 
eyes, skin diseases among the white, and scroftda amon^ the colored. 

The following tables will show for what offences the inmates were com- 
mitted yearly for the past ten years, with their age, sex, color, place of 
nativity, and by what authority committed. Also, the number committed 
per annum, ih>m the several counties, respectively, for the past ten years, 
with their color, sex and education ; iJso, tbe number and to whom the in- 
mates, during the past ten years, were indentured : 
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STATKifXNT exkibUing the number^ and to whom the inmates^ during the 

the past ten years^ were indentured. 



Ansennaker - 

Awl blade manufiMstarer. 



Barber, (1 white, 84 colored,) 

BUMskamith 

Boatman ^ 

Boilemiaker ^ 

Boltmaker ^ 

Bmshmaker ^ » 

Bricklayer 

Briokmaker. 

Batcher ^ 

Bmummaker.^ 

CSabinetmaker^.... 

Carpenter. ^ 

Carriagemaker 

Cmrrer 

Caterer, (all colored, )-<- 

Chairmaker. 

Chandler 

Clookmaker. .• 

Clothier 

Coachmaker. 

Confectioner 

Contractor 

Cooper 

Drnggiat , 

Dyer .' ........ 

Kngineer 

Bxpreea agent 

Farmer, (658 white, 266 colored,) .. 

Gardener 

Orooer. 

Bameaamaker 

Hatter. 

Iron keeper 

Jeweller 

Liooinniaker 

Machinist 



3 
1 

13 
36 
26 
1 
1 
3 
11 
4 
2 
9 
2 
6 
6 
1 
1 
50 
9 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
925 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
9 



Marble oatter 

Mason 

Manulkcturer 

Merchant. '. 

Milkman 

Miller 

Morrooco dreeser » 

Moulder 

Nailer 

Painter 

Paper hanger 

Physician 

Plate printer 

Pilot . 

Plasterer....... 

Plumber 

Potter 

Printer 

Provision dealer 

Ropemaker 

Sadler 

Sailor 

Sculptor 

Shoemaker, (62 white, 24 colored,) 

Ship carpenter. 

Stone cutter 

Tailor, (10 white, 2 colored,) 

Tanner 

Tinsmith 

Tobacconist 



Undertaker, n white, 2 colored,) .. 

Upholsterer, (: 

Weaver 



Upholsterer, (all colored,) 



Wheelwright. 
W*ood turner. 
Wire worker. 



2 

4 
ii 

at 

9 
3 
3 
1 
1 
I 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
5 
1 
1 

1 

«» 

*t 

1 

8G 

1 

3 

VI 

2 

A 

5 

3 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 



Total 1, ?33 



Whole number of boys indentared 1,333, viz : 953 white and 380 colore'l. 
During the same period there were 583 girls, namely : 417 white and 166 
colored, apprenticed to learn housewifery. 

Total for ten years of white and colored inmates indentured, 1,916. 

During the last ten years there were committed to this institution, (white 
and colored department,) 3,976 children, viz: 2,370 white and 549 colored 
boys; 818 white and 239 colored jBfirls. Of the 3,188 white children re- 
ceived, 963 were illiterate, 344 could read only, and 1,881 could read and 
write. Of the 788 colored children, 542 were illiterate, 185 could read only, 
and 61 could read and write. Of these 3,976 children, 2,769 were bom in 
Pennsylvania, 573 in other parts of the United States, and the birth-ptaces 
of 201 were unknown, and 433 were foreigners. 

Boys sent from counties other than Philadelphia are generally older than 
those received from that county; they are frequently nineteen and twenty 
years of age. This fact, however, is concealed from the courts that they 
may avoid being committed to the penitentiary. Their average age is 15^ 
years. The average age of the girls received is about the same as those 
from the city* Their education is generally very imperfect, many of them 
being iii^orant of the alphabet, and a large proportion unable to real or 
write. 

The autborities of this Reftige have stated that two-thirds of those com- 
mitted become respectable members of society, a very small proportion 
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being returned to the institntiony either npon complaint of parents or 
HiHfiterB. 

As regards the Parental BelaHons. — Of the 3,534 children receiyed into 
the white department daring the last ten years, (including re-commitments,) 
426 had lost both parents, 916 their fathers, 581 had Tost their mothers, 
making 1,923 who had lost one parent or both parents by death. The bal- 
ance, 1)61 1, had both parents living on entering the institation. Only 1.364 
or 38.59 per cent, of these children were of American parentage. 

On December 31, 1869, there was in the white department 324 boys and 
93 girls ; in the colored department 85 boys and 38 girls ; total 409 boys, 
130 girls. On June 1, 1870, there were in the whice department 330 boys 
and 81 girls; in the colored department 92 boys and 44 girls; total 418 
boys and 125 girls. 

The measures now being taken to relieve the crowded condition of this 
Refuge, by the erection of buildings on the lot north of the institution, at 
an estimated cost of $150,000, for the use of the white Juvenile female delin- 
quents, will have the effect of removing the girls from the present building 
and give additional room for the boys, thus enabling the managers to secure 
a better classification, which is considered the chief merit of the ^ fkmily 
system." 

'HOUSX OF UrUOX Of WXSTIBN PINNSTLVANIA. 

The House of Refbge of Western Pennsylvania was incorporated April 
32, 1850. It is located in Allegheny city, Allegheny county, and its ob- 
ject is the employment and reformation of juvenile delinquents. 

It was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, on Wednesday, the 13th 
of December, 1854, when the Hon. William Wilkins delivered an oration 
of peculiar appropriateness and eloquence on the subject of an event so 
auspicions of hopeful expectation for humanity, as the opening of the 
House of Refuge of Western Pennsylvania. 

On the 15th day of December, of the same year, the first inmate, a white 
male, 10 years of age, was received. 

There are about thirteen acres of ground connected with the institution^ 
the original cost of which was $10,000. The space not occupied by the 
buildings is used for yard and play ground for the inmates ; also, for vege^ 
table garden and ornamental grounds. 

The main building presents a front of 310 feet in length, composed of a 
central building and wings, with towers at the ends of the wings. The 
central building and wings are four stories high^ The first story of the oen* 
tral building is 13 ftet in height, and the second, third and fourth stories 
are each 1 2 feet high. The first, second and fourth stories are. used by the 
officers of the institution ; the third story is used, in part, as infirmaries 
fbr the boys. The left wing contains 96 cells or dormitories, two work 
rooms and two rooms for infirmaries, all for the girls' use. The work rooms 
and infinnaries are each 30 by 26 feet. The right wing contains 132 cells 
or dormitories for the boys, making in all cells or dormitories for 238 boys 
and girls^ The cells are 6 feet wide by 8 feet long and 9 feet high, all 
made fireproof, with floors resting on brick arching, and doors lined with 
sheet iron, hung to frames of cast iron. 

A building carried back at right angles to the girls' wing contains their 
dining room, 45 by 19 feet, the kitchen, 25 by 19,. the wash-house,.30.b]^ 19^ 
the drying room, 15 by 19 feet. 

A second stoiy over their dining room contains the giriji' sehool voom, 
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45 by 19 leet, and iitore room, 85 by 19. A baaement room under tbeir 
kitchen forma their bath rooma. 

Another bailding, carried back at right anglea, in rear of the central 
baildlng, contains bojra' dining room, 60 by 28 feet, a bakery and room for 
Binall engine. A baaement room nnder the boys' dining room forms their 
bath room. A second stoiy over this building contains the chapel, 60 by 
29 feet and 20 feet high, with a gallery for the girls, and a reading room, 
45 by 29 feet Another building, 100 feet long and 32 feet wide, contains 
the boys' werk shops. It is connected with the building in rear of the 
central, and runs parallel with the right wing. A second story contains 
the boys' school room, and in rear of &is is a one-story brick building also 
containing work shops for the boys. In the rear of the left wing is « 
three-story brick building for classification of the boys, and occupied at 
preaent by the small boys in the institution. In the basement of this 
building are washing and bathing rooms. The first story contains a din- 
ing room, boys' assembling room and a reception room for visitors. The 
second story contains two large sleeping rooms for the inmates, two rooms 
for oflScers and two bath rooms and water closets. The third story has two 
large rooms, one of which is used for a school room, the other for a work 
room for the inmates. This building has an extensive play yard, and is 
entirely separated from the other part of the institution by a subiBtantial 
wall. 

The basement walls of all the buildings are of stone, above which all 
walls and partitions are of brick, the whole cohered with slate. The build- 
ings are enclosed within a space 500 feet long on the river, by 850 feet 
wide, by a stone wall, 20 feet high, 4 feet thidc at the base and 2 feet at 
the top. 

On the river bank is situated a one-story brick building, in which is an 
engine, with four boilers sufficient to create steam for cooking, heating and 
pumping water for the use of the house. Within a few feet of this is a 
one-siory brick building, in which is the necessary apparatus for making 
and purifying gas, with which the house is lighted. Just beyond, and to 
the left of the enclosure, and connected with the girls' yard by a passage 
way, is a three-story brick building erected for a private residence, but 
purchased for the purposes of the institution, and is used at present for 
the classification of the girls. The first story contains a reception room, 
officers' room and work room ; the second story a school room, and sleep- 
ing apartments ; the third story, spare rooms and ware room ; in the base- 
ment, dining and cooking apartments. 

The contract price for the erection of the original building was |62,500. 
Other boildings mentioned in the above plan, have been erected at various 
times, making the whole cost of buildings alone $150,000. This amount 
was received from the following sources : two appropriations by the State, 
$40,000 ; individual subscriptions, $30,000 ; subscriptions by some of the 
western counties, as follows ; Allegheny, $10,000; Fayette, $2,500; Beaver, 
$2,500 ; Lawrence, $2,500 ; Armstrong, $2,500 ; Washington, $2,500 ; Erie, 
$2,500 ; Crawford, $1,500. The balance has been received at various times 
from the State. 

The estimated value of the hind is $130,000. It is difficult to say what 
the buildings are worth ; the whole property has been estimated as worth 
$250,000. The personal property is estimated at $50,000. 

The buildings are heated by steam, and lighted by gas, which is manu- 
factured on the premises. There is an extensive sewerage, with outlets to 
the river. An abundant supply of water \b obtained from the river, which 
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is pumped, by a steam engine, to an elevated reservoir. There are also 
three never failing wells on the premises. 

There are 132 dormitories in the male department and 92 in the female 
department. The rooms are lighted and ventilated by means of a window, 
and by an aperture at the top of the door. The fiimily buildings or houses, 
as they are called, have large rooms containing several beds, and are ven- 
tilated by windows and patent ventUators. 

For the extinguisrhment of fires there are two fire plugs, one in each 
yard, and a steam engine for the purpose of pumping water from the river ; 
and every part of the building can be reached with the hose, having the ad- 
vantage of a never failiDg supply of water. The apparatus is always in 
order and ready for use. The children's dormitories are very nearly fire- 
proof, and in each of the halls in which they are located there are seven 
large doors, and the inmates could be let out much quicker and easier than 
the families in most private dwellings. The present buUdings will accom- 
modate 300 inmates. 

There were admitted into the institution, from the reception of the first 
inmate, December 15, 1854, to December 28, 1869, 1,567 boys, 616 girls; 
total, 2,183. 



ADMISSIONS AND DI80EUBQBS. 



Committed by ooan or magistrate 

Returned by master^ «... 

Retamed voluntarily 

Arrested and returned... 

Total committed and returned^. 

Diaoharsed by indenture ^ 

Retarnea to friends.^ 

Retarned to master .« .••, 

Returned to oourt. 

Diacharged definitely 

Discharged as unfit subjects.. 

Discharged by age 

Discharged by parole • 

Remov^ to almshouse 

Removed tooity Ikrm.. 

Removed to hoepitaL 

X«Bcaped 

Died 

Total discharged 

Remaining on December 28, 1869 



White. 



Boys. 



1,849 
69 
89 
81 



801 

209 

1 

5 

97 

80 

6 

542 

17 

8 

2 

64 

26 



1,488 



1,868 



180 



Qlrla. 



49) 

65 

2L 

6 

198 
68 



582 



8 

20 
88 

8 
198 

1 



6 
5 



585 

"47 



Colored. 



Boys. 



76 
2 



1 
— 79 

7 
1 

• •• 

1 

11 

5 



18 



7 
— 52 

27 



Girls. 



29 
4 
1 



84 



4 
1 
2 
5 



8 
— 20 

14 



KoTB.— No distinction of color was made in the records of the instltation of the r^ 
caption or discharge of inmates previous to 1864. 
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68 BOARD OP PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

The act of incorporation of March 22, 1850, gires authority to the board 
of managers of the House of Refuge for Western PennsylTania similar to 
that granted by the act of incorporation of March 23, 1826, to the managers 
of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, in regard to such children as may be 
committed to their guardianship ; and also by an act of January 31, 1855, 
their power and charge were extended, in the case of females, who on their 
admission may be sixteen years of age, to the age of twenty-one. It will 
be seen by an examination of these acts that the minimum age at which 
inmates are received ia not stated, and accordingly an examination of the 
records of the House of Refuge for Western Pennsylvania discloses the 
fact that one child was received at the age of three years, two have been 
received at four years, and eleven others have been admitted under the age 
of seven years. 

The management of the institution is vested in a board of twenty-six 
managers, sixteen of whom are elected annually by the subscribers and ten 
are appointed by the commissioners of those counties which subscribed two 
thousand five hundred dollars or upwards when the institution was organ- 
ized. There are certain committees appointed by the board which have 
charge of the various departments of the house, viz : An executive com- 
mittee, which meets weekly, and which has the general control of the in- 
terests of the institution, and which reports quarterly to the board of mana- 
gers ; a committee on supplies, which has charge of the expenditures ; a 
committee on indenture, which attends to the discharge of inmates and of 
procuring suitable homes for those who are apprenticed ; a committee on 
grounds and repairs, which has charge of the building and premises ; a 
committee on industry, to which is assigned the industrial interests of the 
institution ; a committee on instruction, which has care of the schools ; a 
finance committee and a visiting committee, which visit the house weekly 
or ofbener, and report to the executive committee on all subjects connected 
with the operations of the institution. 

The age until which children are indentured depends on the age of the 
child when apprenticed. It is not thought desirable to indenture the boys 
for any term of time over their eighteenth year, unless they are apprenticed 
to a regular mechanical trade. Thus, when a boy is sent to work on a fkrm 
the time is limited, with the intention of giving him an opportunity to learn 
some trade after he is eighteen years of age, should he be so disposed ; if 
not he can continue to work on the farm, at wages. The girls are usually 
indentured until they are eighteen, but if they are beyond that age when 
they leave the institution then their time of indenture is extended until 
they are twenty-one. 

' There is no officer employed to provide situations for such inmates as are 
entitled to their discharge, and to keep informed in regard to the well being 
of those who havc^ been apprenticed from time to time ; however, an effort 
is made to supply this deficiency by sending parties out to visit the chil- 
dren. The want of the labors of such an officer is, (says the superintend- 
ent,) a great source of sorrow and anxiety. However well we may do the 
work of reformation in the institution, it must be carried out and finished 
outside of our walls ; hence, not only must the children be provided with 
suitable homes, but the institution must follow them to these homes, not 
simply to extend to them its protecting care, but to counsel them, to watch 
over them, to encourage them and to sympathize with them. It is only 
thus that we can insure thorough and permanent reformation. Without this 
our labor is often in vain, and all our care in the institution is useless. 

The following is a statement, in detail, cf the receipts and expenditures 
for the year 1869 : 
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BBOBIFTS. 

For ealariee $13, 500 00 

For repairs 1, 375 00 

Received from Allegheny coanty 21, 613 16 

Reoeiyed from western counties 10, 197 95 

Received from labor account 1, 978 32 

Received from loan account 16, 658 67 

Received from fire insurance account 7, 604 45 

Received from old boilers .... 800 00 

$80,327 65 

' 1XPBNDITX7RBS. 

Salaries of officers $13,661 12 

Repairs and improvements 6, 582 45 

Supplies 28, 166 82 

Expenses 3, 929 10 

Insurance .^ 1, 674 56 

Interest 883 00 

Re-buUding 1,973 80 

Loans 20, 598 21 

77,469 06 

Balance in treasury 2,858 49 

The annual cost of maintaining each inmate for the year 1869, including 
all expenses, except improvements of a permanent character, was $185 31 ; 
deduct the earnings of the inmates, $1,987 32, reduces it to $176 11. 

The following is a list of the officers and employees of the institution, 
with their salaries and wages : 

MALI omOEBS. 

Superintendent in charge, (with furnished apartments,) $1, 500 00 

Assistant superintendent and principid teacher 600 00 

Physician ; 300 00 

Clerk, librarian and teacher 500 00 

Yard officer 500 00 

FXMALB OmOBBS. 

Teacher in boys' home, in charge 800 00 

Teacher in boys' home and organist 300 00 

Teacher in male department 250 00 

Matron in charge of female department 450 00 

Assistant matron in charge of sewing department 250 00 

Principal teacher of female department, and in charge of boys' 

dining room 300 00 

Assbtant teacher of female department, and in charge of main 

building 250 00 

Teacher in girls' home, in charge 250 00 

Teacher in girls' home, in charge 250 00 

Nurse, male and female department 250 00 

' Housekeeper in charge of kitchen 250 00 

Assistant housekeeper in charge of laundry 250 00 

Officers in charge of boys' dormitories and school rooms 250 00 

Oarried forward 7, 000 00 
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Amount bronght forward $Y, 000 OO 

1BI7L0TSK8. 

Engineer 900 00 

Assistant engineer and machinist 800 00 

Fireman 780 00 

Gardener and messenger 450 OO 

Baker and watchman 850 00 

Overseer shoe shop and watchman 900 00 

Carpenter 180 00 

12«410 00 



The male inmates of this institution are divided into two departments, 
each having separate buildings, yards and rooms. One of these depart- 
ments is called the boys' home, and is occupied by the small boys. The 
female inmates are also divided into two classes, with separate buildings 
and yards. 

This classification is entirely on moral grounds, and is made to prevent 
contamination fh>m association with older and more depraved inmates. It 
is thought to be the best that is practicable at present. The buildings are 
not adapted for a more extended classification. Both the congregate and 
family system are thus pursued to a limited extent. The girls' and boys' 
homes are actually two buildings, in which all the features of the family 
system are adopted and its advantages secured. With the present build- 
ings the tkmily system could not be exclusively adopted, and after years of 
experience, the two sysftems united seem to be preferable, sudi as is pur- 
sued in this institution and so far with the best results. 

When an inmate enters the house he is given the advantage of the con* 
gregate system, with its strict and thorough disciplLie, its watchful super- 
vision, its unwavering periodicity, and at a later period, when better able 
to govern himself, he is afforded the privileges of the family system. 

The division of time for sleep, devotional exercises, work, school, meals 
and recreation is as follows : 

For sleep, 9 hours; devotion, 1 hour; work, 6^ hours; school, 4 hours; 
meals, 1^ hours ; recreation, 2 hours ; total, 24 hours. 

There is no regularly appointed chaplain connected with the institution. 
The superinten<£nt performs the duties, assisted by clergymen from the 
cities and vicinity. Daily morning and evening devotion is held, at which 
all the inmates and ofiScers are present ; a Sabbath school on Sunday morn- 
ing, which is in session two hours ; a regular morning service is held in the 
chapel at 10 o'clock ; afternoon service at 8 o'clock; also devotional exer- 
cises in the school rooms in the evening. 

The children are instructed in the usual branches of an English educa- 
tion, such as are taught in the common schools. With the exception of the 
large boys, who for various reasons require a male teacher, experience shows 
that female teachers are most successful in the schools ; but it should be 
borne in mind, however, that there are no teachers in the institution whose 
duties are simply those of the school room. The time devoted to school 
(four hours) is but a small part of the fifteen hours in which the teachers 
are employed. The teachers are all officers, and are employed to perform 
important services exclusive of that of teaching ; hence those duties often 
decide the question of the employment of males or females without refer- 
ence to the school. 

Yocal and instrumental music is taught and has awakened influence for 
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good; as reibrmatory agents thcfy soften and hamanize the asperities of a 
life which is often rendered cheerless by the unvarying monotony of a rigid 
Bjstein. Mnsic promotes cheerfhiness ; cheerfulness is as necessary to moral 
eKpansion and growth as the sunlight is to growth in the natural world* 
Where sullenness and discontent prevail, in an institution like this, there 
can be no permanent reformation in morals or habits. 

There is no library for officers, but there is a well selected library for the 
boys, containing 1,287 volumes, historical, miscellaneous and instructive. 
Tlie girls' library contains 380 volumes. These books have been selected 
with gpreat care, and are admirably adapted to the wants of the children of 
fldl ages. 

The inmates are engaged in the manufacture of whips, brooms and shoes. 
The contract system has been pursued since the opening of the institution. 
The contract specifies the number of hours of employment. In all other 
respects the inmates are entirely at the disposal of the institution, and they 
may be ti^cen out or put into the shops as the superintendent may think 
advisable for the best interests of the children. The amount paid for their 
labor is twenty-five cents per day. Thus far, from various causes, especially 
the want of capital of those engaged in the business, the shops have often 
been closed, and the revenue derived has been much less than otherwise 
would have been received. The great object to be attained from any sys- 
tem of labor, in these Juvenile reformatories, is the formation of habits of 
industry, without which little good can be accomplished. The frequent 
dosing of the shops has been very unfortunate, and the system of labor in 
consequence has often tailed in accomplishing the desired results. For two 
years past the shops have been very steadily in operation. 

The superintendent of this institution is decidedly opposed to the con- 
tract system of labor in Juvenile reformatory institutions, believing it in- 
terferes with the discipline and the Judicious employment of the time of the 
inmates, which should always be at the disposal of the government of the 
refuge. It subjects the inmates to the control of improper parties, who are 
often utterly unfitted, intellectually and morally, to take the charge of chil- 
dren, and whose only object is to make as much from their labor as possible. 

The usual out-door plays and games are permitted in the yards, the offl- 
oers doing all they can to encourage cheerful and vigorous play. Balls, 
marbles, kites, Jumping ropes, &c, &c., are bought for the children. In 
the winter sleds and skates are fbeely introduced. Play not only promotes 
health but prevents the opportunity for idle talk and secret conversation, 
which are too often made the active means of contamination. A reading 
room, abundantly supplied with magazines, newspapers, games, checkers, 
chess, &c, is open to those who prefer to spend their leisure hours in read- 
ingor other quiet amusements. 

The boys are ftimished with two suits of clothes, made of blue Jeans, and 
lined with heavy muslin. One suit is used for every day purposes and the 
other for Sunday. They are also fhmished with two pairs of heavy shoes 
and thick stockings. The girls are furnished with three dresses, all of 
flannel ; one of these dresses is for work, one for school, and one for Sun- 
day. They have suitable skirts, drawers, under-garments and two pairs of 
shoes. In summer the clothing of both sexes varies from that of the win- 
ter, only in being of a lighter material. 

The washing is done by means of steam washing machines, and the dry- 
ing room is furnished with an excellent arrangement of pipes, by which 
means the clothes can be dried by steam in a very short time. The chil- 
dren are required to change their under-clothes on Saturday of each week* 
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The food is mostly cooked by steam, though there is abandant means for 
baking and roasting in large ovens and rangesr 

The sheets are washed onoe in each week, and the straw with which the 
beds are filled is regularly changed once in six weeks, and in some instances 
much more frequently. 

The following daily bill of fare was adopted by the board for the year. 
The quantity of meat and the variety of the vegetables are varied to suit 
the season. The physician is consulted from time to time in regard to the 
diet. During the summer the table is furnished with com, tomatoes and 
other garden vegetables, which are raised on the premises; also apples 
from the orchard. 

BILL OF FABB. 

Monday. — Breakfast, bread, potatoes, coffee ; dinner, bread, boiled fresh 
meat, potatoes, turnips ; supper, bread, molasses or butter and tea. 

Tuesday. — Breakfast, bread, salt fish, potatoes and coffee ; dinner, bread, 
baked beans and pork ; supper, breadj molasses or butter and tea. 

Wednesday. — Breakfast, bread, molasses and coffee ; dinner, bread, boiled 
salt meat, potatoes, cabbage ; supper, bread, molasses or butter and tea. 

Thursday. — Breakfast, bread, bacon or pork, potatoes, coffee; dinner, 
bread, meat and vegetable soup ; supper, bread, molasses or butter and tea. 

Friday. — Breakfast, bread, potatoes, coffee ; dinner, bread, boiled salt 
fish, potatoes, beets ; supper, bread, molasses or butter and tea. 

Saturday. — Breakfast, bread, bacon or pork, potatoes, coffee; dinner, 
bread, bean soup, boiled pork ; supper, broad, molasses or butter and tea. 

Sunday. — Bread, or rice and molasses, coffee ; dinner, bread, cold baked 
meat, potatoes, turnips ; supper, bread, molasses or butter, gingerbread and 
tea. 

For bathing accommodations there is a large pool, 38 by 10, and 4^ feet 
deep, in the bath-room, suflSciently large to accommodate fifty boys at one 
time, and which is deep enough to allow them facilities for swimming, al- 
though it is perfectly safe. They have also abundance of tubs and all the 
means necessary for bathing in both departments. Every Inmate is required 
to bathe on Saturday afternoon of each week. 

There is no resident physician, but they have*a regularly appointed phy- 
sician, who visits the house once a day, and ofbener if necessary. A medi- 
cal record is carefully kept by the physician, and is regularly examined by 
the superintendent. All cases of sickness, injury and death are recorded 
and duly reported to the board. 

The most prevalent disease is consumption, arising from a scrofulous 
tendency in the children, and ftom privation and neglect before entering 
the institution. 
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NECROLOGICAL TABLE. 



ExhUnHng the number who have died in each year since the opening of the 
institution^ with their age^ sex^ color and catMe of fatal result. 
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The managers of this institution claim that their records conclusively 
show that seventy-five per cent, of the boys are reformed and do well, be- 
coming respectable and useful members of the community. The record of 
the girls is not so favorable, rather more than fifty per cent., however, are 
reformed and do well, and about five per cent, are returned to the institution. 

They are sometimes re-committed by court or magistrate ; oftener, how- 
ever they are returned by parents or masters for disobedience or incorri- 
gibility. Sometimes they come back themselves for some cfvuse of dissat- 
isfaction ; not unfrequently because they feel that their situation is exerting 
an unfavorable influence upon their future life. 

In regard to the parental relation of children received, t39 had boUi pa- 
rents living; 405 had fathers only, and 681 had mothers only. 

During the last ten years 1,213 children were committed for the first time, 
(the returned not included,) viz : 839 white and 70 colored boys ; 215 white 
and 29 colored girls. They were committed as follows : By the courts, 175 ; 
by magistrates, 1,088. 

Of this number, (1,213,) 845 were born in Pennsylvania, 192 in other 
parts of the United States, 113 were foreigners, and the birth-places of 60 
were unknown. 

As regards their education, 436 were illiterate ; 428 could read only ; 849 
were able to read and write. 

On December 28, 1869, there were in the institution 130 white and 27 
colored boys, 47 white and 14 colored girls; and on June 1, 1870, there 
were 134 white and 22 Colored boys, 48 white and 9 colored girls. 

The following tables will show for what ofibnces the inmates were com- 
mitted for the last ten years, wit^ their sex, color, place of nativity, by 
what authority committed, and their offences ; also, the number received 
per annum from the several counties and their education, &o.: 
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STATunirr exhibiting the number and to whom the inmcUea during the past 

ten years were indentured. 
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Whole number of boys indeatored 1*76, viz: 169 white and 7 colored. 
Daring the same period there were 198 girls, viz': 198 white and 5 colored, 
apprenticed to learn housewifery. 

Total for ten years of white and colored inmates indentured, 314. 

In conduaion, it is believed by. the superintendent, that the efficiency and 
nsefhlness of reform schools would be improved by chanfi^ing their location 
to the country. The opportunity would then be afforded the children of out- 
door labor upon a farm. They would be more cheerful,' healthy and ,con- 
tented. It is believed theiy would become partial to country life, and thus 
be induced to leave the cities and thronged communities, and engage in 
rural pursuits. And, ftirther, that once removed from their present locality, 
they should be relieved firom the high waUs, bars and bolts, and prison ap- 
plifmces of the institution, which are really of no practical utility, and 
which tend to destroy, at the very outset, that trust and confidence which 
it is highly necessary to cultivate. Again, it is believed that the contract 
system of labor should be abolished, as it is not remuneri^tive, and is, in 
the highest degree, pernicious and demoralizing in its effects upon the 
children. 

Also, that a separate institution should be established for the girls, as 
when both departments are in the same institution, the entire domestic 
labor falls upon the females, as is the case here, and there is so much to do 
that it is a sort of domestic slavery, requiring tbe constant effort of officers 
and girls to accomplish it. In the midst of so much work and hurry there 
is too little time to attend to the moral instruction of the females, and much 
that is important must necessarily give place to this continued round of 
work. 



I. FBNimniTijnA stats lunatio hospital, hassisbuso. 



of a hospital for the relief of the insane poor of the 
State, claimed the attention of the benevolent and philanthropic at an early 
day. The first movement on the subject was made by citizens of Phila- 
delphia, who held public meetings, and adopted a memorial, which was nu- 
merously signed, and presented to the Legislature at the session of 1838-9. 
This memorial, with others firom different counties, was referred to a com* 
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mittee of live members of the House of Representatives, of which Hon. 
Joseph Konigmacher was chairman. 

This committee presented a report, embodying a large amount of infor- 
mation relative to the condition of the insane throughout the State ; and a 
bill authorizing the erection of a State lunatic hospital was prepared and 
passed both houses, but did not receive the sanction of the Governor. 

Subsequently an act was pasised, March 4, 1841, authorizing the Governor 
to appoint three commissioners, upon whom was devolved the duty of se- 
lecting a site and superintending the erection of a suitable building. The 
spot selected was on the river Schuylkill, about two miles from Gray'a 
Ferry, below Philadelphia, and preparations had been made for commencing 
the erection when operations were suspended. 

The subject, however, was not permitted to rest, but was still kept before 
the public attention, until in the year 1844, Miss D« L. Dix, in the prose- 
cution of the benevolent work in which she has so long, so zealously and 
so untiringly been engaged, having visited and examined the almshouses 
and Jails throughout the State, presented to the Leg^lature a memorial 
setting forth the condition of the insane, and earnestly urging upon the 
Legislature the necessity and duty of providing means for weir treatment 
and proper maintenance. Acting in accordance with the suggestion thus 
made, the Legislature, in the spring of 1845, appointed Jacob M. Halde- 
man, Luther Reily, Hugh Campbell, Charles B. Trego and Joseph Konig- 
macher, commissioners for the erection of a hospital, to be located within 
two miles of the borough of Harrisburg. 

The commissioners thus appointed, not feeling themselves authorized to 
enter on the.duties of their appointment until further action of the Le^- 
laturc, a supplementary act was passed in the spring of 1848, appointmg 
three additional commissioners, Aaron Bombaugh, John A. Weir and James 
Fox, and so modifying the original act that they were willing to enter on 
the duties assigned them. A farm of one hundred and thirty acres was 
presented for the purpose by the citizens of Dauphin county, (since the 
above was written information has been received from the treasurer of the 
commissioners, that of the whole cost of the farm, the commissioners of 
Dauphin county paid $4,500, and the citizens of said county $4,050,) and 
the work was commenced in the summer of 1848, according to a plan fur- 
nished by John Haviland, architect, of Philadelphia, to whom, also, the 
coittract for the erection of the building was given. The cornerstone of 
the hospital was laid by Governor Johnston, on April 7, 1849, and the build- 
ing was delivered by the architect and contractor to the commissioners on 
June 10, 1851. No suitable accommodation having been provided in the 
building thus erected for the most violent and noisy class of the patients, 
it was deemed advisable to erect such as early as practicable, and a contract 
therefor was made with Messrs. Holman and Simon, of Harrisburg. The 
work on them was commenced early in the summer of 1851, but they were 
not ready for occupancy until the summer of the following year. 

The amount of land belonging to the hospital amounts to about one 
hundred and thirty-flve acres, several acres having been purchased at differ- 
ent periods to straighten out some of the lines. Of this, one hundred 
acres belong to the farm ; part only, however, being available for cultiva- 
tion, the other part being too much broken to be properly farmed ; fifteen 
acres are used for a garden, and the remainder for grounds for exercise 
around the building, for the use of the patients. 

The property cost originally about eight thousand dollars, the money 
having been contributed by county and citizens of Dauphin county. The 
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ftmds for the eroction of the buildings were contributed by the Legisla- 
ture, and the original cost was about one hundred and filly thousand dollars* 
The hospital buildings consist of a centre building and wings extending 
in a lineal direction on each side, so that the whole length is six hundred 
and eighty feet. The wings are so arranged that the second projection re- 
cedes twenty feet behind the first, and the third the same distance behind 
the second, so that the second and third projections of the wings, on each 
side of the centre building, are open at both ends, which renders them light 
and cheerful, and insures, at all times, a free natural ventilation. 

The centre building is three stories above the basement or ground floor, 
and has a large Tuscan portico, with a flight of twenty steps to the main 
entrance, and is surmounted by a large dome. In the basement of the 
centre building, which is raised three steps above the ground, are, on one 
side of the entrance hall, the apartments for the steward, and on the other, 
those for the matron. In the rear, and separated by a hall, at right angles 
to the hall of entrance, are large storerooms, formerly used as kitchens ; 
bnt within the last two years, the kitchens have been located in extensions 
backward, so as to make them more light and airy, and remove their heat 
from the centre building. The kitchens thus built are only of one-story. 

On the main floor of the centre building are the parlors for visitors, one 
on eabh side of the hall of entrance. In the rear, and separated firom them 
by a cross hall, are the dining room of the superintendent, the room of one 
of the assistant physicians, and the apothecary shop, with a small room 
lately constructed, and designed as a passage to the shop, where are book- 
cases for the medical library of the hospital. 

In the second story are the apartments of the superintendent, and in the 
third is the chapel, occupying the front part of the buHding. In the rear 
of the chapel are a number of rooms, designed for chambers. In the attic 
are the tanks for the supply of water to the hospital proper ; four in num- 
ber, of three-sixteenth boUer iron, and capable of containing about eighteen 
thousand gallons of water. 

The wings immediately adjoining the centre, on each side, are of three 
stories, including the basement. In the basement are the accommodations 
for those employed in the kitchens and the other domestic arrangements 
of the house, and also for those engaged in out-door duties. 

The two other stories have wards for the patients. In each ward are, 
on one side of the hall, (which is ten feet wide,) a dormitory for six or eight 
beds, six single dormitories, (eight by ten feet,) an attendant's room, which 
immediately adjoins the dormitory, and a parlor. On the other side are the 
dining room, with a large closet attached, a clothing room and five rooms 
of larger size than the single rooms on the opposite side. There are iron 
stairways on each side of the hall, one at each end of the ward, and leading' 
to the ground, so as to admit of free communication with either ward with- 
out disturbance of the other. 

Food is sent up to these wards by means of a dumb-waiter. Within the 
last two years an addition has been made directly in the rear of the cen- 
tral part of the wing, with one large room for an infirmary, a bath room, 
room for drying various articles and the water closets, each water closet 
having two seats and hoppers. Similar additions have been made to each 
of the other wings on both sides of the hospital. 

The second projections of each wing are of three stories, with wards in 
each story. On one side of the hall are ten single dormitories and a large 
parlor. On the other side are the associated dormitory, with the attend- 
ant's room immediately adjoining, a clothing room, two large sleeping 
rooms and the dining room. 
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At the janctian of the first and second wings, and raised a story above 
them, is another ward, with one large room calcolated for ten or twelve 
beds, with an attendant's room immediately adUoining, and fire other rooms, 
exclnsive of a bath room and water-closet. 

The third projection of each wing, intended for the most violent and 
noisy of each sex, is of two stories. Its wards are arranged on the same 
general plan with the other wards, except at the extreme end of each. In 
both stories are short halls on each side of the main hall, each with two 
rooms designed for the most noisy of each sex. Each of these wards has 
accommodations in single rooms for sixteen patients and their attendants ; 
and in eaeh the same arrangement of an infirmary, with bath room and 
water-closet, as in the other wards. 

In. all the windows in the wings the upper sash is of cast iron, glazed and 
stationary. The lower sash is wooden and made to raise, with a wrought 
iron guard opposite to it. 

It should be stated that food for the patients in the second projection has 
to be carried tiie whole length of the first wing on a car made for the pur- 
pose, and then sent up by a dumb-waiter. Por the third projection it is 
taken on the same car, and then transferred to another, so as to avoid the 
carrying, by the females particularly. 

In the rear of the centre building, at a distance of fifty feet, is the build- 
ing for the bake-house, the wash-house and ironing and drying rooms ; and 
in the ceUar are the boilers for generating steam for warming the hospital 
building, for cooking, for heating the water for bathing and for the laundry. 
In the attic are iron tanks for supplying the boilers and for the use of the 
wash-house. 

There is also an out-building, not far from the centre, designed for an 
out-kitchen for cooking various articles which cannot be well cooked in the 
house, a flour room and an ice-house, and under the whole a cellar ; that 
under the ice-house being used for keeping meat, milk, butter, &c., in warm 
weather. 

The hospital buildings are warmed by steam, and lighted with gas brought 
from Harrisburg. There is only the natural ventilation by opening win- 
dows and doors. All the water-closets and bath-rooms, the kitchens and 
wash house, discharge into sn eighteen inch brick sewer, which empties into 
a small stream and is then carried away.. This sewer is flushed daily by 
the over-flow of the tanks conducted into it, and is thus in a great measure 
kept free. 

The water works of the hospital are on a large scale, having storage ca- 
pacity for eight hundred thousand gallons in the reservoirs, from which it 
is pumped into the buildings. The pump usually used is capable of throw- 
ing a large volume of water, even when run slowly, but tliere is also a 
smaller pump kept as a reserve, and as the pumping is continued during 
the whole twenty-four hours, there has been no trouble in obtaining a sup- 
ply since the present works were erected in 1856. The supply comes from 
two streams, fed by springs. 

The laundry is furnish^ with an eight-tub shaker washing machine, and 
the usual conveniences now found in such establishments. 

The present value of the real estate is estimated to be about two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and the value of the personal property is about 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

As the hospital buildings are now arranged, two hundred patients of each 
sex can be accommodated without over-crowding. 

There are eight distinct wards for each sex, with all the conveniences ne- 
bessarv for their comfortable accommodation. 
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In connection with the pipes, by which the water is conveyed from the 
pumps to the tanks in the bnilding, is a system of smaller pipes, to which 
are attached ten fire-plngs. The water can be ran firom the tanks in the 
boildings into these or pnmped directly from the reeerroir by the pnmps, 
which can be need as steam lire engines. In addition to this there is a 
small fire engine, with several han£ed feet of three-inch hose. In each 
ward is an attachment for three-quarter-inch hose. 

The stairways in the wards are all of iron, built in brick walls. There 
are no special arrangements for escape in case of fire, such as are usually 
termed fire-escapes. 

The hospital is under the charge of a board of nine trustees, appointed 
liy the Governor and confirmed by the Senate. The board of trustees meet 
at the hospital on the second Thursday of January, April, July and Octo- 
ber, and tiie resident trustees visit the hospital in the lnterme<Uate period. 
No other persons have any supervision of the patients and attendants. 

The medical officers are as follows : 
Snperintendent and physician, with board and apartments . • • • $2, 500 00 

Senior assistant physician, with board 800 00 

Jnnior assistant physician, with board • 600 00 

Steward, with board and furnished apartments 600 UO 

Matron, with board and furnished apartments 350 00 

4,850 00 

At the present time the proportion of attendants to patients is about one 
attendant to ten patients. The number of male attendants is nineteen, in- 
cluding the supervisor and watchman. The wages of the supervisor are 
thirty dollars a month, and those of the attendants vary from fourteen to 
eighteen dollars per month, according to length and fidelity of service. 

The number of female attendants employed, (indading a supervisor of 
the wards, a supervisor of clothing, one to attend to marking and the gen- 
eral over-sight of the clothing of the men, another to mark the women's 
clothing and to attend to visitors who wish to see through the wards and a 
watchwoman,) is twenty-four. The wages of the supervisor of the wards is 
twenty dollars per month, and that of the attendants ranges from ten to 
fourteen dollars a month, according to length and fidelity of service. 

There are eleven women employed in the kitchen and centre building, 
whose wages varies from eight to fifteen dollars per month, on the princi- 
ple stated above. There is one man in the wash house at sixteen dollars 
a month; two bakers, one at twenty-five and the other at twenty dollars 
a month; one engineer, in charge of the apparatus for heating and for 
keeling all the water and ^as and steam pipes in order, at thirty-two dol- 
lars a month ; one fireman m summer at thirty dollars a month, and two 
firemen in winter whose collective wages amount to thirty-six dollars a 
month ; two carpenters at twenty-five dollars a month ; one coachman, to 
drive the carriage for the patients, at sixteen dollars a month ; and one 
who goes for the mails, and takes charge pf the horses and carriage of the 
superintendent, at eighteen dollars a month ; two men at the water works 
to pump water, the machinery being kept running day and night, at twenty 
dollars a month each; one farmer and gardener at forty-five dollars a 
month ; an assistant gardener at twenty dollars a month ; two men on the 
Hum to drive teams, haul coal and attend to the farm work generally, at 
twenty and eighteen dollars respectively ; one man who has charge of the 
cattle and pigs, attends to feeding them and assists in milking, at thirty 
dollars a month ; and one jobber who attends to a great variety of mat- 
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tersy at eighteen dollars a month ; one tailor, who makes up and mends 
the men's clothing, at eighteen dollars a month. 

• The number of white males in the hospital on December 81, 1869, was 
2 1 1 , and 1 colored male ; total, 2 12. The number of white females was 1 96, 
colored females, 2 ; total, 1 98 ; making the total number in the hospital, 410. 

Of this number, 410, 184 were supported bj their flriends, or their own 
funds, and 216 by the public authorities of the townships and counties ; 
and the average weekly cost of supporting each inmate, including all ex- 
penses, except interest on cost of buildings and grounds, was four dollars 
and forty-five cents. 

The appropriations made by the State have been as follows : 

1848. Forbufldings $50,000 00 

1860. For buildmgs 60, 000 00 

1861. For buildings 42, 110 00 

For maintenance 1 3, 000 00 

1862. For maintenance, salaries, wages and repairs 30, 000 00 

1863. For maintenance, salaries, wages. and repairs 20, 000 00 

To purchase land to extend the northern boundary of 

the farm 600 00 

1854. For salaries, wages, maintenance and repairs 25, 000 00 

1855. For salares, wages, maintenance and repairs 25, 000 00 

1856. For water-works, repairs to buildings, &c., &c 30, 000 00 

1 851. For completion of water-works, maintenance, repairs, &c., 28, 000 00 

1868. For salaries, wages and maintenance 15, 000 00 

For repairs, furniture, &c 5, 000 00 

1869. For salaries, wages, maintenance and repairs 20, 000 00 

1860. For salaries, wages, maintenance and repairs 20, 000 00 

1861. For maintenance 3, 000 00 

For salaries and wages 10, 000 00 

For repairs and improvements 5, 000 00 

1862. For salaries, wages, maintenance and repairs 15, 000 00 

1863. For salaries, wages, maintenance and repairs 12, 000 00 

To effect an insurance on the buildings 8, 000 00 

1864. For salaries, wages, maintenance and repairs 12, 000 00 

1865. For salaries, wages, maintenance and repairs 12, 000 00 

For furniture 2,000 00 

1866. For salaries, wages, maintenance and repairs 16, 000 00 

1867. For salaries, wages, maintenance and repairs 16, 000 00 

For the erection of infirmaries 10, 000 00 

1868. For salaries, wages, maintenance and repairs 20, 000 00 

For infirmaries 10, 000 00 

1869. For salaries, wages, maintenance and repairs 20, 000 00 

For new kitchens, repairs to water- works, and other im- 
provements 10, 000 00 

549,710 00 

The other resources of the hospital have been from the sums paid for 
the medical attendance and board of the patients. The exact amount re- 
ceived from patients supported by their firiends, and those supported by 
the public authorities, cannot be given for each year, as the accounts were 
not kept separate. The revenue of the hospital from the board of patients, 
&c., in each year, has been as follows : 
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1862 47,716 46 

1868 46,969 96 

1864 49,633 70 

1865 51,388 64 

1866 57,596 12 

1867 65,771 49 

1868 65,579 75 

1869 71,857 42 



784^18 82 



1851 $1,101 00 

1852 10, 885 21 

1853 19,407 74 

1854 26,803 54 

1855 31,462 45 

1856 38,477 46 

1857 •..' 38,033 34 

1868 37,987 01 

1859 39,079 20 

1860 41,713 03 

1861 43,695 30 

It is proper to state, in this place, that by the act of Assembly, the hos- 
pltid is not allowed to charge more than three dollars a week for each 
patient sent by the public authorities, and it has always been the aim of 
the officers to keep the rate charged for private patients so low, that all 
who desire may avail themselves of the opportunity of placing their friends 
in the hospital for treatment, without being unduly burdened by the ex- 
pense ; a large number are charged the same rate with those sent by the 
public authorities, because their fhnds will allow them to pay only that 
much. 

The number of patients of each sex and color admitted since the open- 
ing of the hospital to December 31, 1869, with the result of their treat- 
ment, has been as follows : 
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1883.. „ „.. „„_,. 

1864. - 
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The duration of insanitj prenous to admiBsion, of eaoh sex, so far as it 
oonld be ascertained, of all the patients admitted, is presented in the fol- 
lowing table : 



DURATIOir. 




Not exoeeding threo months.. ^ 
Between three and «lx months* 
Between six months and one year 
Between one year and two years. 
Between two and three yeais 
Between three and ibnr years 
Between ftmr and Ave yean* 
Between five and teo yean. 
Between ten and fifteen yean... 
Between fifteen and twenty yean. 
Between twenty and thlrty4lve years 

TotaL 1, 668 



1,067 
823 
802 



1,182 2,700 



The following table will show the whole number discharged to December 
31, 1869, and how long they were under treatment : 





nnsT'D. 


ixPBOvxn. 


BTAT'KABT. 


nnin. 


WHOLB HO. 
DXSOKABOXn. 


psRion 
























OP 
TSXATMBfT. 


S 


1 


f 


5 


1 


^ 


1 


gl 


ST 


J 








• 
9 


{ 


9 

• 




9 

m 


58 


9 

• 

41 




9 

a 


• 
• 
* 

: 


One month and leas 


84 


28 


9 


17 


J6 


182 


75 


207 


Between land 2mo8... 


85 


10 


47 


24 


21 


16 


19 


13 


122 


68 


186 


** 2 •« 8 •• ... 


74 


61 


80 


56 


40 


27 


10 


16 


204 


160 


864 


" 8 •• 4 « ... 


40 


29 


83 


27 


25 


14 


12 


5 


110 


75 


185 


" 4 •• 6 •• ... 


44 


84 


82 


21 


29 


6 


9 


6 


114 


67 


181 


** 5 •• 6 «* ... 


80 


40 


41 


84 


42 


81 


18 


6 


126 


111 


287 


" 6 «• 9 " ... 


89 


44 


46 


89 


55 


84 


14 


7 


154 


124 


278 


** 9 " 12 «• ... 


16 


20 


86 


25 


41 


22 


22 


10 


115 


77 


192 


*• 12 " 15 «« ... 


9 


4 


8 


4 


9 


9 


9 


4 


85 


21 


56 


** 15 " 18 " ... 


2 


8 


••.•••••. 


4 


17 


14 


16 


8 


86 


29 


64 


« 18 M 24 •« ... 


2 


2 


3 


10 


84 


21 


18 


10 


62 


48 


95 


*• 2 " Syean., 


1 




4 


7 


41 


22 


18 


14 


60 


43 


102 


•4 3 «♦ 4 " .. 


2 






1 


14 
16 
82 


17 

12 

18 

4 


11 
9 
6 

4 


8 

7 

21 

8 


27 

25 

42 

4 


26 
19 
89 
12 


53 


». 4 <• 5 «« .. 






44 


«* 5 «« 10 «« .. 


2 




2 




81 


'* 10 and upwards 




16 














Totial 


880 


256 


860 


261 


488 


288 


233 


184 


1,856 


984 


2,340 
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Thx follamng $tatement will exhibit the occupation of the 1,568 male 

paHents: 



Apprentloe 

Arflrt 

Author.. 

Bakers - .....•• ^ 

Bar ber... ** 

Blaokaiiiitiis. 

Boat-builder. 

Boatmen. •« ••••• 

Bookbinder. 

BilQklayen ........... ..^ 

Brickmaker 

Batchera.... «••••.•• 

Cablnetmakera.... 

Carnentera..^ 

dyu engineer. .••.. 

ClerKymen..... .« 

vlerka.. .mm*... ••••••••• •••....m •••••••.. .i 

Coaohmaker. 

Goaoh-trimmer.... 

Coopen 

Dentiata ,. 

Druggiato .. .••..•••• •.... m. .. 

Dyers .. .....•• 

Editors 

Engineers..... 

Engravers.. — 

Farmera 

Gardenera 

Gaa-fltter. 

Glaas-blowera. 

Gold-beater. 

Gonnnnith..... .•••.•••• •••... ..m 

Innkeepers. 

Jeweller..... 

Laborers.... 

Lawyers. , 

Ldvery stable keeper.... m....... .... 

Lombennen..... m...*m 



1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

25 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
6 
8 

88 
1 

10 

58 
1 
1 
9 
8 
4 
2 
2 
8 
2 
601 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
484 

16 
1 
5 



Maohinista. 

Marinea 

Masons 

Merchants. 

Millera... 

Millwright.... 

Miners 

Moulder.. M 

Mnsidan.... 

Nailera..... 

Palntera... ......< 

Paper-maker .. 

Pedlers 

Physicians..... 

Plasterers 

Printers ....•••••, 



I .•..«• 



Bopemaker.. 
Sadlen.. 



SailoTB.... 

Shoemakers 

Silversmiths. 

Soldiers 

Stone-cutters 

Students 

Tailora 

Tanners. 

Teachera 

Telegraph operator. 

Tinnera.. 

TObaooonista 

Umbrella-maker .... 

Waiter 

Weavers 

Wheelwrights.. 

No occnpflSion 



10 

4 
9 

47 

13 
1 

38 
1 
1 
4 
7 
1 
8 

IS 
4 
7 
I 
4 

2 
32 

2 

7 

3 
18 
21 

5 
26 

1 

7 

7 

1 

1 

8 

5 
104 



Total 1,568 



Thx occupation of the \^\%2 female paiienis received was as follows : 



Housewives 

Daughtera of fhrmera... 

DomestiOB. 

Housekeepers 

Milliners 

Teachers 



677 TailorosBOB 
59 
118 No occupation . , 

8 
12 



3 

20 

386 



Total J, 183 



Married ... 

Single 

Widowed. 



SOCIAL OONDITION. 



MALES. 



667 

846 

65 



Total 1, 568 



616 
417 
150 



1,182 



TOTAL. 



1,272 

1,268 

215 



2,750 
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n 



Statkmknt exhibiting the catues of in9anity. 



OF 



'■••••#••• 



Anxiety. ^ 

Diaappolntmeni .. 
DiMflseof bndn^ 
Diaord'd meDStruaUon, 
Donfcestio troable 

Epliepsy.^ 

Bxwwnon ^ ^ 

ExffCiMive stady^... 
Ezposuire to ano^ .. 
VauaTe In biialness 

Fright. 

Grief. 

niliealth 

Ill urefttment 

Injury to the head.. 

Intemperanoew 

Jealousy , 

Ijon of money 






3 
6 
8 



76 
80 
23 
2 
9 
2 
5 



146 
1 

12 
78 



i 

9 



8 
8 
2 

60 
167 

27 
I 
1 
1 



17 
8 
170 
1 
6 
4 
1 



6 



10 

60 

248 

107 

24 

8 
10 

2 
22 

3 
816 

2 
18 
82 

1 

4 



OAI7BB8 

OF 

IN8ANITT. 



Lofls of sleep 

Msstnrbatkm 

Millerism « 

Mortified pride^.*** 

Not sasigned 

Novel reading 

Opium eating.. 

Over exertion. 

Pecuniary trouble...... 

Publio exoitement 

PnerperaL 

ReliffiouB excitement... 

Spirltualiam 

Trouble , 

Want of occupation... 



Total. , 



8L 



8 

59 

1 

1 

809 



6 

28 

5 

27 



6 

2 

166 

1 



1,568 



§ 
9 



2 
1 
8 



456 

2 

5 

10 



4 

78 

2 



158 



1,182 



t 



5 
60 

4 

1 
1,264 

2 
10 
88 

6 
81 
78 

8 

2 
824 

1 



2,750 



SxATKMUfT exhibiting the place of birth. 



PliACS OF BIBTH. 



Pennsylvania 

Maine... 

New Hampshire... 

Vextnont. 

Manaohusetts.. .... 

Connaeticut.. 

New York 

New Jersey... 

I>elaware 

Maryland.... 

Virginia 

North Carolina .... 

Florida 

Louisiana... , 

Ohio 



s 



1,248 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

16 
8 
1 

11 
2 
2 



B 



942 
2 



1 

1 

8 

10 



2 
1 
3 



1 
1 
1 



I 



2,186 
8 
1 
2 
3 
5 

26 
8 
3 

12 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 



PLACE OF BIBTH. 



Michigan 

Mexico* 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland.. 

Wales 

Germany. 

Italy..... 

Belgium 

France. 

Switzerland . 
West Indies. 



Total. 



EL 



1 

24 

6 

186 

12 

95 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 



1,568 



9 
i 



25 

8 

112 

13 

68 



1 

T 



1,182 



1 
1 

49 

9 

248 

25 

158 

1 

1 

4 

a 
a 



2,750 



The age at which insanity was first developed^ aa near as can be ascertained^ 

was as follows : 



Under ten yeara ,.... 

Between ten and twenty years •^ 

Between twenty and thirty years. 

Between thirty and Ibrty years 

Between ibrty and fifty years 

Between fifty and sixty years... 

Hixty and upwards 



XALB8. 


FBMALBS. 


11 


12 


181 


106 


474 


821 


442 


826 


277 


249 


149 


114 


84 


54 


1,568 


1,182 1 



TOTAL. 



as 

287 
796 
768 
526 
263 
138 

2,750 
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ADMISSIONS AND BS>ADMIS8I0NS. 



The following table will show how many and the number of times each 
sex and color were admitted into the hospital : 



nUMBSB or ▲DMZSSIOVS. 


White 
males. 


White 
females. 


Colored 
males. 


Colored 
females. 


T6tal. 


First time. •* - 


1,400 

J20 

81 

10 

4 


1,06$ 

90 

20 

4 


8 


5 


2,471 


8<MK>ndt1m#.. ......... t.T.«-«T«,r.«-TTT-.rTtt 


210 


Thiwl tlni6 r.^,.... ..„.,, » 






51 


Fourth tilnA. ..•»..*« ..* *.•**««* .^».. 






14 


Fifth time. ..... t,...TT,„.-TrTT.t.TTr--T-Tr 






4 














1,5A6 


1,177 


8 


5 


2,760 



Every effort is made to induce the patients to engage, as much as Is 
prudent, in such outdoor occupation as can be devised for them ; assisting 
on the farm, in the garden, and in a variety of other work which will tend 
to give them exercise and engage their minds. In the house many assist 
in work of various kinds in the wards. The great difficulty is to devise 
occupation in such variety that they will not tire of it too soon, and it 
cannot be forgotten that very few insane persons have the physical i)ower, 
by reason of the disease of their nervous system, to work regularly day 
after day. 

The amusements in the house and out-doors, during the spring, summer 
and autumn, consist of whatever can be made available to interest the 
patients. 

From the 1st of October to the Ist of May a regular system of lectures, 
readings and magic-lantern exhibitions is given on every evening of the 
week, and to this all are invited, and as many as possible urged to attend. 
A carriage ond pair of horses are kept constantly in use for the female 
patients, more particularly the convalescent. All are urged to walk out 
as much as they can, and, with the attendants, many go some distance, and 
spend many hours of the day out-doors. 

The illustrated papers and magazines are taken regularly and placed in 
the reading rooms, where they can be read and examined at all times. 

There are a number of libraries in the different wards for the use of the 
patients, consisting of histories, biographies, travels, and such works as 
will amuse, interest and instruct, and not require too great an exertion of 
the mental powers. They cannot have too great a variety of books. There 
are seven ward libraries in all, and it is proposed, at an early day, to in- 
crease the number of volumes. 

Manual labor is looked upon as a means of occupation and exercise, and 
13 used considerably among the male patients, though there is a large num- 
ber who cannot in any way be induced to engage in it, from some fancy 
which influences them. There is necessity, however, for much caution in 
this regard, in certain recent cases just convalescing who are physically 
weak. 

The point of great importance is to graduate the labor to the capacity 
of the individual, and not allow him to work, or to be urged to work, in 
such a manner as to act injuriously on his nervous system^ 

The only form of mechanical restraint used is what is called the sleeves, 
made by having a jacket fitted to the upper part of the body, above the 
waist, and sleeves so long that they can be passed around the body and 
tied behind, with the arms folded across the breast in front. These are 
used in cases where the patients destroy their own clothing or that of 
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others, or refase entirely to keep any clothing on them. They are. used al- 
moet entirely for females. There has been no occasion to use them for men 
for several years. It is difficult to say, exactly, how many times they have 
been used during the year 1869, as no regular record has been kept, but it 
may be safely said that they have been used for a short time only in about 
eight or ten cases, and for a longer period in one or two cases, often for 
months at a time, on account of the persistent attempt to tear their own 
clotbing and that of others around them. 

The arrangements of the hospital, so far as they go, are fhlly adapted to 
the proper management of the insane, but it is respectfully suggested that 
certain improvements and additions might be made which would increase 
its eflSciency, and the comfort of the inmates. 

In the first place there should be a separate ward, or wards, for the col- 
ored insane of each sex. It is true the number has not heretofore been 
snch as to require much additional accommodation ; but the number ap- 
plying for admission is larger, and they cannot have the comfort and quiet 
which their disorder absolutely requires in a ward with the whites, whose 
prejudices are still strong, and who, in thoir insanity, heap on them every 
indignity of word and expression. 

In other States, provision has been made for this purpose, generally in 
separate buildings, and it seems no more than just and proper that, when 
insane, they should have that care and treatment which will tend to hasten 
their restoration ; or if not susceptible of that, be made as comfortable as 
their condition will allow, and prevented both from annoying others and 
being themselves irritated. 

Another necessity is a ward on each side of the house where a certain 
class could be placed, who are a constant source of trouble, who exert a 
very bad influence on the other patients by their persistent misrepresenta- 
tions of the officers, attendants and objects of the institution, and often 
injure, very materially, if not irretrfcvably, the prospects of restoration of 
many. Unfortunately these are chronic cases, who will be compelled to 
spend their days here, and it does not seem right and just that they should 
have the opportunity, which they never fail to improve, to injure other pa- 
tients, and render them chronic too. 

A proper system of forced ventilation by means of fanSy driven by a 
steam engine, has now become necessary for the health of the household. 
Heretofore, when the wards have not been crowded, we have been able to 
preserve the purity of the air tolerably well by careful attention in the use 
of disinfectant and deodorizing agents, and the opening of doors and win- 
dows ; but now that the wards have become crowded, and in most cases 
over-crowded, it is impossible to preserve that purity of air, at night and 
in cold weather, which is absolutely essential to good health. More par- 
ticularly is this the case, where the great majority of those under treat- 
ment are in such a state of mind as not to be as careful in the exercise of 
the usual proprieties of life as in health. 

It is a fact established by indisputsble evidence that fevers, consumption 
and other diseases are proiluced by the constant breathing of air tainted 
with animal exhalations and excretions, rendered more unpleasant and dele-* 
terious by heat. The only remedy for this lies in the use of fans driven 
by a steam engine, which would force into every sleeping apartment a regu- 
lar amount of firesh air at all times during the day, and more especially at 
night. 

It is not humane to confine human beings, particularly helpless, insane 
persons, in a house over-crowded, and compel them to breathe an atmos- 
phere tainted with sickness, and carrying the seeds of death, and from 
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which they have no means of escape, or who may not be in a condition of 
mind to make proper remonstrances against the evil they are thos com- 
pelled to endure. 

All modem experience is fhtile if it has not fully shown that in order to 
effect restoration in persons laboring under insanity and other diseases of 
the nervous system, they must have an abundant supply of fresh air, good, 
substantial food, and the means of exercise which will keep their systems 
,in that order necessary for the proper performance of all the functions of 
life, and thus enable them more readily and speedily to resist and throw off 
diseased or disordered conditions. 

The officers of this rhospital can never hope in the future, with over- 
crowded wards, as they will always probably have, to maintain the degree 
of physical health of the inmates in the high state in wh ich it has hereto- 
fore been kept, unless they are provided with what they conceive, in com- 
mon with all others who have given attention to the subject, the indispen- 
sable requisites for maintaining a pure, healthy atmosphere in every part 
of the wards. 

This will involve considerable expense in the first cost of the apparatus, 
and other arrangements necessary, and the use of a greater amount of coal 
each year to keep up the proper temperature when the air is changed every 
minute ; but it is to be considered whether the health of the inmates, not 
taking into account the officers and those employed in the care of the pa- 
tients, will not tally justify that expense, both of first cost and of subse- 
quent annual outlay. 

With a few other alterations and improvements of a minor character, the 
present hospital building may be made equal in its arrangements for the 
comfort of those placed in its wards, to any other State institution ; and 
with the earn heretofore given to keep all parts in proper repair, it may yet 
stand for generations, a monument to those who were its early promoters, 
and be the means of carrying mental health, eomfort and happiness to aa 
untold number yet to be entrusted to its care, and to their families, and to 
the community, in the protection it will afford from deranged persons, and 
the vetum to it in sound health of those who will th^ be a support instead 
of a burden. 

II. WXSTI&N PXNNSTLYANIA HOSPITAL FOB THl INSANX, DIXMONT, PA. 

A number of citizens of this Commonwealth, actuated by a sense of re- 
ligious duty, and with the benevolent disposition to extend aid, comfort 
and relief to indigent and afflicted humanity, made large voluntary contri- 
butions for the purpose of founding a public hospital, to be appropriated 
for the reception and cure of the ^4nsane and afflicted, as well as the sick, 
helpless and infirm." They met in the city of Pittsburg on the 9th day of 
March, 1847, and formed themselves into an association, which afterward 
took the name of the Western Pennsylvania hospitaL 

The charter was approved the 18th day of March, 1848. Upon a site of 
twenty-four acres of land, in the Twelfbh ward of the city of Pittsburg, 
being a square, bounded by Ferguson, Smith, Fisk and Morton streets, gen- 
erously donated for the purpose, a large and commodious building was 
erected and opened for the reception of patients in the month of January, 
1853. As the primary thought was the establishment of a hospital for per- 
sons receiving accidental injuries in our manufactories, and such helpless, 
sick persons as require immediate aid, only a temporary arrangement was 
mode for the insane. 

The experience of the institution soon convinced the managers that more 
than mere custody of the latter class was necessary, and a deep interest 
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was awakened, and corresponding efforts put forth to rescue and restore 
^^dethroned reason, with its treasures of joy and hope, from utter ruin aud 
desolation." 

The means of the corporation beio^ inadequate, the facts were laid be- 
fore the Legislature, and a supplement to the charter was passed and ap* 
proved May 8, 1855, appropriating means to aid in extending accommoda- 
tions for the insane, and empowering the constituted authorities of the re- 
spective counties, districts and townships of the Western judicial district 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, to send to it the indigent insane 
under their charge, the admission to be in the ratio of their population ; 
recent cases being preferred to those of long standing, and the iodigent 
having preference to the rich. These restrictions, so generous to the poor, 
were onerous upon an institution founded by private benefactions, but the 
managers acceded to the conditions, believing the State would thenceforth, 
when called upon, extend its bountiful hand to give succor and protection 
to a hospital to which it confided for care and cure the most afflicted class 
of Its citizens. 

A further supplement to the charter was approved the 19th of March, 
1856, extending aid to construct additional buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of the insane of Western Pennsylvania, upon a plan to be submitted 
to and approved by the Governor of the Commonwealth. Authority was 
given to the Governor to appoint, annually, three managers on behalf of 
the State ; and it was made the duty of the institution to submit, yearly, 
to the Legislature, a certified statement of the condition of its affairs. 

The Governor, judges of the several courts of record and members of 
tlie Legislature, were made ex-offido visitors of the hospital. 

The General City hospital building, opened in 1853, was erected on a hill- 
side, in the midst of its ample grounds, before the Pennsylvania railroad 
became a gigantic avenue of commerce, and the managers could not have 
anticipated the almost total destruction of its approaches by that company. 
Ferguson street, its only front, was covered with rails \ Morton street, its 
only approach, was impeded constantly and rendered perilous to life at the 
crossing. To expend the money of the State upon these grounds would 
have b^n foolishness. 

By the advice of our noble countrywoman. Miss D. L. Dix, whose noble 
life has been devoted to improving the condition of the insane, a rural site 
was sought and procured for the additional buildings to be erected by the 
liberality of the State. This selection was a tract of land on the right 
bank of the Ohio river, seven mUes below Pittsburg. Parallel with the 
river is the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago railway, which has a sta- 
tion on the proj[)erty ; there is likewise a post-office. All bear the name of 
Dixmont. 

The Legislature sanctioned the removal of the insane to the rural hos- 
pital, and a liberal appropriation to aid the project was made in April, 1859, 
and on the 19th of July following the comer-stone of the edifice was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies. On the 11th of November, 1861, the centre 
building, station house, water and gas works, &c., &c., wera sufflcieutly 
completed to allow occupancy ; and a few days afterward the insaue were 
separated from the other patients in the General City hospital and removed 
to Dixmont. As necessity demanded, wings were added to the building, 
and the whole structure has been completed this year (1870) and will 1^ 
occupied with patients, to the capacity of the institution, for comfort aud 
successful treatment. 

Connected with the City General hospital there are twent^'-four acres of 
land, the gift of the late Hon. Harmar Denny and Mrs. Elizabeth Deuuy, 
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Lis wife, and Capt&in E. W. H. Schenley and Mrs. Mary Schenley, his wife. 
The buildings present a fh)nt of 2t0 feet in length, formed of a central 
building, four stories in height, with wings three stories high. The first, 
or basement story, is ten feet high ; the two stories above are each four- 
teen feet high, and the fourth story of the central building is ten feet high. 
The walls are of brick and cut-stone, and brick partitions between all the 
apartments ; the whole covered with a slate roofl 

The general finish is plain and substantial, the only ornament being a 
Grecian doric portico, the floor of which is supported with an arcade of 
stone work. There are out-buildings sufllcient for the establishment. It 
is supplied with water fh>m copious springs and also from the city water- 
works. When the insane were removed from this hospital, in 1861, it was 
ofllered to and accepted by Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, then Secretary of War, 
for the use of helpless and wounded Pennsylvania soldiers, with expression 
of heartfelt gratitude. Its ample wards and out-buildings were filled by 
thousands during the continuance of the war. 

The sanitary condition of the premises being excellent, and good results 
continually flowing therefrom, the founders of the charity feel that the hu- 
mane use to which the property was appropriated was a full compensation 
to them for the cost of the out-lay« Nothing was charged or asked for the 
use of the premises. At the close of the war the part occupied by the United 
States was restored, in good condition, to the corporation, with the thanks 
of the government. Since then a part of the building has been used for 
sick, helpless and inflrm soldiers, who are supported by the revenues of a 
patriotic and benevolent fund, contributed by our citizens during the war 
and set apart for noble purposes. 

The hospital is open for the reception of such patients as the charter 
designates, but cramped, however, by the limited means of the institution. 
With thi«) hospital, however, the State has no direct interest. 

The domain of the hospital for the insane at Dixmont comprises nearly 
three hundred and flfty acres, entirely purchased by the benefkctions of in- 
dividual citizens mostly of Pittsburg and vicinity. It has flne quarries of 
building stone upon it, good spring water, woods, orchards, pasture and 
farming fields. The original cost of this land was thtrty-two thousand and 
seventy-three dollars and fifry cents. There is at present a debt for pur- 
chase of six thousand dollars, which the managers contemplate paying, by 
private contributions, within eighteen months. The land is used entirely 
for the purposes of the institution. 

The buildings, machinery, fhmiture and everything necessary to a com- 
plete hospital, including gas and water- works, have cost, up to July 5, 1870, 
the sum of five hundred and eight thousand and eighty-six dollars and six- 
t3'-two cents. Considerable out-lays for building, furnishing and grading 
of grounds will be made this year out of means in possession of the insti- 
tution for that purpose. A large proportion of the funds for the erection 
of these buildings, and the grading and improvement of the grounds, was 
contributed by the State from time to time as exigency required. 

The Dixmont hospital is an imposing structure, designed more for utility 
than mere show, and all care has been taken to have the work executed sub- 
stantially and at the same time with the utmost economy. The site is on 
an acclivity, midway between the river and a forest crowned summit of four 
hundred feet altitude. The scenery is picturesque, and calculated to soothe 
by rural quietude and charm by diversity and beauty. 

The main buildings of the hospital embrace a central building of sixty- 
one feet front by one hundred and thirtj'-one feet deep, having on each side 
of it wings of three hundred and forty-five feet front, by a minimum depth 
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of ihirty-eigbt feet, making the whole Beyen hundred and fifty-one feet front, 
the oentral part and portions of the wings being four and the balance three 
stories in height. These buildings, being arranged in a cluster of connected 
part8« for the purpose of facilitating ventilation, would, if all were placed 
end to end in a straight line, make a fh>nt of eleven hundred and fifty feet. 

The walls and partitions above the cellars are all of brick work, the out- 
side walls, eighteen inches thick, built hollow to keep out dampness. The 
roofs are covered with slate and iron, and all stairways are built of stone- 
work, the stairs being four feet six inches wide, carried up between parti- 
tions of brick work without any well-holes ; and all platforms and landings 
are of stone work, each of the stairways having an outside door immedi- 
ately at the foot of it 

The floors of kitchens, bath-rooms and all other parts liable to danger 
from fire, or decay ftrom dampness, are formed of brick-arching and iron 
beams. 

The first, second and third stories are each twelve feet in the clear, and 
the fourth stories fifteen feet high. 

Tho central building contains a chapel, fifty by fifty-seven feet on the 
floor, and twenty-seven feet high in the story, three stairways, corridors 
or balls, seventeen feet wide, and the offices, parlors and chambers of the 
medical superintendent and his assistants, one kitchen, nineteen by twenty- 
seven feet, and another seventeen by nineteen feet, and pantries, closets 
and bath-rooms. To the rear of this building still another kitchen, with 
larger facilities and improvements, will be erected as soon as practicable. 

The wings contain two hundred and eighty-two private rooms for pa- 
tients, the smallest being eight by ten feet, twelve dining-rooms, eight par- 
lors or day-rooms, twelve bath-rooms, and other closets, store and drying 
rooms, having halls or corridors twelve feet wide running through the mid- 
dle of each wing. 

The buildings are warmed throughput by steam from radiators in the 
cellar, the heated air being carried to each room, and the corridors through 
tin-lined or terrsrcotta flues in the partition walls, and the vitiated air being 
carried off by other flues leading to the attic, where they connect with ven- 
tilators on the roof. They are lighted with gas, made in detached works 
on the premises. They are ventilated by a fan, driven by an engine. The 
drainage is by ventilated drains, of cast-iron pipe, and all waste is carried 
off through a brick sewer to the Ohio river. 

All parts of the building are supplied with hot and cold water, conveyed 
in galvanized iron pipes. The supply of waiter is abundant for every pur- 
pose. The amount used is about seventy thousand gallons per day, and is 
pumped from the Ohio river to a reservoir two hundred and sixty-five feet 
above the river level, from which it returns and is conveyed through gal- 
vanized iron pipes to all parts of the building, which are also supplied with 
hot water. In addition to this, an abundant supply of spring water flows 
through pipes to every ward, and to the two kitchens of the hospital for all 
cooking and di inking purposes. 

The laundry building is placed at a distance of one hundred and thirty 
feet from the western end of the main building, having connection by two 
tunnels, one of eight feet wide by nine feet high, to convey fresh air fVom 
the fan-room, and the other five feet wide by eight feet high, to be used as 
a passage-way. The building comprises a main building, fifty-seven feet 
square, with a wing twenty-seven by thirty-seven feet, all two stories high 
on one side, but« being pUced on the hillside, is only one story high on front 
next to the hospital. Each story is fourteen feet high ; the walls of base- 
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ment story are of cut stone, and the balance of brick work; the whole build- 
ing covered with slate. 

The basement stoiy is divided into a boiler room, thirtj*two by fifty- 
three feet, an engine room, nineteen by fifty-three feet, and the washing 
room, twenty-three by thirty-five feet. 

The washing room contains two Shaker washing machines, each six feet 
long, and a centrifugal wringing machine, of three feet diameter, each 
driven by steam power, together with all the requisite boiling and rinsing 
tubs. 

The main story of the laundry contains the drying and ironing rooms, a 
mangle driven by steam power and a steam drying closet of twenty horses, 
each fourteen feet long. 

The boiler room contains two fine boilers, of six feet diameter by thirty 

feet long, and one four feet diameter by twenty feet long ; the two large 

boilers being for winter use, to generate steam for heating the hospital, 

while the smaller boiler is for summer use, to supply steam for laundry and 

V for cooking in the main kitchen. 

The engine room contains two engines, of twelve horse-power, one being 
used to drive the washing machinery, and one to drive a fan of twenty-four 
feet diameter, to force fresh air through the wards of the hospital and pro- 
mote ventilation. The fan is placed in the base of a tower alongside of 
the engine room, the tower being twelve by twenty-six feet on ground, and 
fifty feet high, with openings at top to admit firosh air. 

A smoke stack, sixteen feet square at base, and one hundred and thirty 
feet high, with a flue of six feet diameter, has been built alongside of the 
boiler-room to carry off all smoke from the buildings, and by means of pipes 
carried under ground, to connect all soil-pipes with the stack, and effect a 
downward ventilation of the water-closets. The stack is built of brick 
work, is covered with a cap of cast-iron, sixteen feet diameter, has a light- 
ning conductor of copper, and a ladder of wrought iron is built into the 
brick work on the outside, by means of which the top can be reached. 

In addition to the above buildings there are the gas and pump houses, 
the station house and engineer's dwelling, barn, carriage house and ice 
house. These are detached buildings, placed at different points on the 
ground, as required by their uses. 

The gas and pump house stand on the river bank, at a distance of six 
hundred feet from the main buildings, are built of stone work and covered 
with iron roofing. The gas house is sixty feet long by thirty feet wide, 
and sixteen feet high in the story, and contains coal-gas apparatus, con- 
sisting of three retorts of ordinary size, each retoft being capable of mak- 
ing one thousand cubic feet of gas at each charge of three bushels of coal, 
or five thousand feet per day, making a total capacity of fifteen thousand 
feet per day. 

The pump house is twenty-six by forty feet, and twelve feet high in the 
story, and contains a boiler and steam pump, which draws the water from 
the river and forces it to a reservoir placed on the hill above the main 
buildings, from which it is distributed. 

The station house and engineer's dwelling is built of brick work, covered 
with iron roofing. It is thirty-two by thirty-two feet, of irregular plan, and 
contains waiting rooms for the patients, and visitors to the hospital. 

The ice house is a wooden building placed near a run, from whence 
abundance of ice can be obtained. There are other wooden buildings on 
the premises, not necessary to particularize, which stood upon the land be* 
fore it was purchased for hospital purposes. 

The hospital buildings have been designed more for utility than show. 
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Still tbeir architectural effect is imposing and in harmony with the pur- 
poses intended, and all care has been taken to have the work executed 
sabetantially, and at the same time with the utmost economy. 

In estimating the value of the real estate belonging to the Western Penn- 
sylvania hospital, the President, John Harper, £sq., applied to two intelli- 
gent gentlemen of high character, who reside netur the premises, and the 
following is the result of their examination : 

The City General Tiospital property^ consisting of twenty-four acres of 
land in the Twelfth ward, belonging to the Western Pennsylvania hospital, 
ia estimated to be worth, without the buildings, $150,000, as a whole ; to 
lay it out in lots it would bring from $20«,000 to $250,000. 

Tlie Dixmani hospital property at Dixmont, on which is erected the hos- 
pital for the insane, without buildings, is valued at $500 per acre, or $1T5,- 
000, and without doubt the property would yield $250,000, if the same was 
laid out in lots and offered for sale. 

llie buildings and imprervementa. — A separate valuation of the buildings 
and improvements, including furniture, was made by a competent archi- 
tect, with the following results : The buildings and improvements at Dix- 
mont would cost about $750,000 at the present time, (June, 1870,) and the 
bnildings and improvements of the Twelfth Ward hospital would cost at 
least $100,000. 

RecapUulation — Dixmont properly. — Maximum, $1,000,000; minimum, 
$925,0u0. 

City General hospital property. — Maximum, $350,000 ; minimum, $250,- 
000. 

Entire property of corporation. — Maximum, $1,350,000 ; minijnum, $1,- 
176,000. 

The personal property of the hospital is included in the above valuation, 
and no separate account of the same having been kept by the institution, 
an accurate estimate cannot be given. The money in the treasury will be 
exhausted by contemplated improvements. The trust funds in charge of 
of the institution, (see annual reports,) are not considered the personal 
property of the hospital. 

The hospital has accommodations for four hundred patients — ^two hun- 
dred male and two hundred female. The patients can be divided into ten 
distinct classes or wards for each sex. 

There is also an infirmary for the invalids of each. The conveniences in 
each ward are halU, sleeping rooms, parlors, bath and wash rooms, water 
closets, drying closets, clothes chutes, dining rooms, containing steam 
tables, elevators and all necessary furniture. There are also dust flues, as 
well as hot air and ventilating flues in all the halls and rooms, and easy 
egress and ingress by means of ample stairways. 

The means for extinguishing fire consist in an abundant supply of water 
and a fire-plug in every bath room in the institution. The facilities for 
escape consist of capacious fire proof stone stairs, easy of access from either 
end of every ward or hall. 

The official management of the hospital consists of a president, two vice 
presidents, a secretary and treasurer, twenty-one managers elected by the 
contributors under the provisions of the charter, three managers appointed 
by the Governor, and nineteen managers for life, made so by virtue of do- 
nations to the institution of $1,000 each. 

The hospital is visited every Tuesday by a committee of five managers, 
and on the first Tuesday of every quarter of the year by the board of man- 
agers. 

The judges of the several courts of Allegheny county, the Qovernor and 
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other officers of the Senate and members of the Legislature are ex-officio 
visitors. 

The wards are visited by the superintendent and assistant daily, and at 
frequent intervals of each day by the supervisor and matron. 

The institution has been frequently visited and inspected in all its parts 
by the grand juries of Allegheny county. 

The following is a list of the medical and other officers, with their sala- 
ries: 

Physician and superintendent, salary $3, 000 00 

Assistant physician, salary ■. 900 00 

Solicitor, salary , 200 00 

Supervisor, salary 800 00 

Clerk, salary 420 00 

Secretary and treasurer, salary 

llatron, salary 350 00 

5,670 00 

The number of attendants and employees, with their wages, respectively, 
is as follows : 

Twenty female attendants, at $14 per month each, making a 

total for the year of $3, 360 00 

Twenty male attendants, at $20 and $22 50 per month each, 

making a total for the year of 4, 860 00 

One housekeeper, salary per year 350 00 

One first engineer, salary per year 780 00 

One second engineer, at pump and gas works, salary per year 600 00 

One carpenter, salary per year 750 00 

One farmer and gardener, salary per year 700 00 

One baker, salary per year 480 00 

One porter, salary per year 300 §0 

One laundress, salary per year , . . . . 240 00 

One seamstress, salary per year 168 00 

Five cooks, total salary per year 786 00 

Four chambermaids, total salary per year 500 00 

Five laundry girls, total salary i>er year 720 00 

Five firemen, (at boiler, pump and gas houses,) total salary 

per year. 1, 200 00 

Two teamsters, total salary per year 600 00 

Four farm hands, total salary per year 1, 020 00 

Chaplain's services, salary per year 520 00 

One watchman, salary per year 300 00 



18,234 00 



There were in the hospital, December 31, 1869, 195 males, 139 females ; 
total, 334. On June 1, 1870, there were 223 males, 155 females; total, 
378. Of those in the hospital December 31, 1869, 87 were supported by 
their relatives or their own funds, three as charity patients by the hos- 
pital, and 244 by county or township authority. The average weekly cost 
of supporting each inmate, including all expenses except interest on cobt 
of buildings and grounds, during 1869, was $4 61. 
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The following Btatement exhibits the amoant and for what purposes the 
ippropiiatioDS from the State were made to this hospital : 



1852 

1855 

1850 ..•••• 
1857 .••••• 

1858 

1859 •••••• 

1860 

18ill 

1H63 

1883 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868^..,. 



Total... 
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I 



? 



1 
I 



••■•••• 



$6,000 00 
"■(8,006 00 



4,196 54 



lA, 196 54 



•10,000 00 



15,000 00 

7,000 00 

5,000 00 

5,000 00 

6,000 00 

5,000 00 

8,500 00 

12,400 00 

14, 528 00 

15,000 00 

15,000 00 

15,000 00 

18,000 00 




SI? 
BS 



s 



r 




20,00000 



16,000 00 



130,428 00 I 80,000 00 I 6,000 00 



tlO,000 00 



20,000 00 
50,000 00 
20,00000 
15,000 00 

10 AAA AA 



19,600 00 

59,000 

50,6Sl 

61,600 

60,082 

86,500 w 

65,890 48 



TOTAL. 



r 



i 



1 10, 000 00 
10,000 00 
20,000 00 
5,000 00 
7,000 00 
26,000 00 
5% 000 00 
25,000 00 
20,000 00 
84,100 00 
57,400 00 
65, 159 50 
82,600 00 
65,082 00 

101, 500 00 
87,587 00 



487,803 93 i 670,428 50 



The sources of income to the hospital, apart from State appropriations, 
are the earnings of the institution Arom public and private patients. Prom 
this source, since the opening of the hospital till January 10, 1870, the 
total amount has been $385,118 18. There have been gains on invest- 
ment, interests, &c., $3,210 38. Individual benefactions, in cash, notes 
and bonds, (exclusive of the very valuable lands in the city of Pittsburg, 
and gifts otherwise than in money fh>m year to year, for furnishing and 
aiding the institution, which have never entered upon the books except by 
acknowledgment to the generous donors,) $86,757 31 ; total, $475,080 82. 
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The duration of insanity of each sex, so far as it coald be ascertained, 
of all patients admitted since April 1, 1856, will be found in the following^ 
table: 





1869. 


185S-1S69. 


l>UBATIOK. 


• 
• 
• 
• 
• 


5» 

5 

• 


^ 


• 


5 
s 

• 


f 


Not ezoeeding three months.... ^...- 

Between three and six months 

Between six months and one year 


88 

18 

16 

20 

6 

8 

4 

10 

4 

2 

8 


25 
18 
9 
15 
8 
8 
2 
5 
4 


68 

26 

25 

85 

9 

6 

6 

15 

8 

2 

6 


852 

111 

112 

90 

50 

82 

82 

61 

42 

8J 

9 


256 
84 
78 
67 
58 
28 
17 
48 
8.2 
14 
■ 7 


608 
195 
190 


Between one and two years. 


)57 


Between two and three year* 

Between three and four years. 


103 
55 


Between four and five years 

Between five and ten vears 


40 
104 


Between ten and fifteen years 

Between fifteen and twenty Tears .' 


74 

46 


B^ween twentv and thirty-five veara 


8 


J6 








119 


82 


201 


923 


674 


1,507 



The period of treatment of those restored since April 1, 1856, is set forth 
in the following : 



Period of treatment. 


Re- 
stored. 


Period of treatment; 


Re- 
stored. 


One month and leas. 


41 
60 
99 
75 
41 
48 
61 
30 


Between 12 and 15 months. 


38 


Between one and two months 

Between two and three jnonths..... 


Between 15 and 18 months. 

Between 18 and 24 months. 


10 
12 


ItetwAAn three and fonr months ... 


Between 24 and 36 months •..•••••.. 


10 


Between fonr and five months...... 


Between S and 4 vears ....•.■..>.■>•■.. 


2 


Between five and six months .t 


Between 4 and 5 vears 


1 


Between six and nine months 


Between 5 and 10 vears 


1 


Between nine and twelve months, 


Between 10 and 25 years. 





ToUl 



533 



Owing to deficient information, as to nativity, nothing reliable can be 
given. The occupation of 925 males admitted since 1856, is as follows : 



Actor.. 

Alderman 

Auctioneer , 

Baker^ 

Barbers.. 

Blacksmiths... 

Boatmen 

Brewers. ......... 

Bricklayers. «.. 
Brickmaker...., 

Butchers ... .... 

Cabinetmaker. 

Carpenters 

Carver 

Chain maker.... 

Clerks. 

Cloth dresaer.., 

Coopers... 

Dentists 



1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

18 

15 
2 
4 
1 
7 
8 

24 
1 
1 

26 
1 
8 
8 



Draymsn 

Drovers 

Druggists 

Ensrineere 

Farmers. 

Gardeners 

Gilder 

Glass blowers . 

Hatter. 

Horse dealer ... 
Horse trainer .. 

Inn keepers 

Iron roliera. 

Laborers 

Lawyers. 

Locksmiths 

Lumberman .... 

Maf'hinists ... ... 

Merchants 



4 
8 
8 
8 

253 
6 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
6 
8 

108 
5 
2 
1 

12 
26 
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Millers 

Miners 

MitiiMters.^ 


86 

8 


Moulders 


12 


Musloiatis M..... 

KhII cutter ^, 

No oocupatioiu 

Orssn buildor 


2 

1 

64 

......... I 


Psinters. 


......... 7 


PMttemmskers .....«*. ... 


8 


Pedlen.. 

Photographer 


11 
......... 5 




3 


Plumber 


1 




8 




.•••••••• 



Printers ^.. 1 1 

Puinprnaker 1 

Sadlers ....^.. 2 

Siioemskers^. 17 

Soldiers. ^.....^ 21 

8cone tiisBons S 

StudenU • ^.- 18 

Tailors 12 

Teacbors .^ 15 

Tinners S 

Tobaoooiilsts. ..^•.•. S 

Upholsterer •^....^ 1 

watcvmmakers 2 

Watchman -. ...... 1 

Watchmaker ' 1 

Total ©25 



The occupation of the 672 female patients received, was as follows : 



Confectioners. 

Domestics 

Housekeepers^ 

Laundress. ^ 

Milliner.. , 

No occupation 

Nurses 

Seamstresses. 

Teachers 

Wife of barbers 

** blacksmiths .... 

boatmen 

bollerinaker .... 

brewer 

bricklayers. 

butchers 

carpenters 

clerks. 

coachmakers.... 

** collectors 

** confectioners.... 

cooper 

drayman 

drover... 

** editor. 

*' engineers 

*' fiirmers 

gardeners. 

glass blowers.. . 

grocer. 

gunsmith 

inn keepers 

laborers.. ..,••• .... 

lawyers , 

machinists , 

manuikoturer. 

merchants 

" millers 

" miners 

*' ministers 

*' moulders. 

'* optician , 

** painters.... 

•« pedlers 

photographers 

physicians 

** plumbers... 



<< 
•« 
II 

11 
II 
II 
II 



•I 

II 
II 



II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 



11 
If 



2 

81 

11 
1 
5 

14 
5 

41 
4 
3 
4 
8 
1 
1 
4 
3 

15 
5 
4 
5 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

81 
2 
8 
1 
1 
5 

65 
2 
5 
1 
6 
4 

IL 
6 
5 
1 
5 
3 
2 
4 
8 



II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
«i 
II 



II 
II 
II 
•i 
I* 
If 
•I 
II 
I* 
It 
II 
«i 
II 



11 



Wife of sadlers 

shoemakers 

silver plater 

u>ldiers 

tanner 

tailors 

teacher 

tinner. 

weavers. , 

Widow of bakers. 

blacksmith • ....... 

butchers-v 

clerks 

farmers 

glass blower .. 

f grocers 
im keepers. ... 

Jeweller. 

laborers 

miners. 

minister 

physician 

printers. 

sadlers 

sailor 

st«»ue mason... 
tobacconist..... 

Daughter of bakers 

8on of boatman 

Daughter of bricklayer... 

•* butchers. 

•* carpenters .. 
clerks 



.. ......... 



II 

II 
II 
f« 
II 

41 

II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
11 



farmers 



.. ...... ...... 



isrocer 

leweller 

laborers 

lawyers 

minister .. .. 
moulders. .. 
physicians.. 

printer 

soldier 

teachers..... 
distiUers.... 



Total. 



8 
7 
1 
6 
1 

10 
1 
1 
2 
9 
1 
2 
2 

24 
1 
2 
4 
1 

25 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 

64 
1 
1 

15 

1 
3 
2 
1 
I 
11 
2 

67'J 
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The following table will show the causes of insanitj in the 1,597 patients 
admitted : 



0AU8B8. 



lU health 

Intemperance ^« 

ExoesB of labor 

Disappointment « .....»••. 

Epilepsy. 

Religious excitement.^ 

Paerperal -.. 

Use of opiom 

Use of ether« 

Jjotm of sleep. 

iDflam. of brain 

Use of quack meoicine, 

Kzoessfve study^ 

Hpirltualism^ •••»...•. 

Mental anxiety ^.... 

Domestic difllcnlty 

Stock speculation......... 

Fecuniary difficulties.. 

Palsy 

Injuries of head.. 

liitigation... 

Exposure to sun........... 

Idiocy 

Injury to spine 

Injury to 1^. 
Nostalgia ... 
Unknown... 



I •...*.••• ..... 



tj^ 



^ 


•aj 
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« 
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.• 


|L 
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• 
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* 
• 
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• 
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129 


147 


276 


134 


19 


153 


20 


2 


22 


89 


85 


'74 


62 


17 


69 


24 


17 


41 


»•••••• 


81 


81 


4 


8 


7 




8 
6 


8 


8 


9 


10 


2 


12 


1 


8 


4 


10 


1 


11 


2 


2 


4 


7 


7 


14 


83 


76 


108 


1 


.......«• 


1 


56 


4 


60 


7 


2 


9 


22 


4 


26 


7 


1 


8 


7 


. 


7 


8 


4 


7 


2 


••....••• 


2 


2 




2 


1 


2 


8 


Ul 


84 


195 
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Gun shot wound ,.,„.., 
Andersonvilie prison. 

Use of tobacco 

Want of employments 



lioss of Ariends. 

Dread of poverty.... 

Dyspepsia.. 

Jealousy 

Fear of starving. ..... 

Destitution 

Fever.. 

Amenorrhea 

Bx<dtement. 

Siruptive diseases.... 

War exdtement. 

Neuralgia. 

Old age 

Railroad acoident.. 

Chloroform... 

Desertion 

Exposure to cold.«».... 
Change of life.. 
Abuse 



»•••• ••••••••• 



I •••••• •••••! 



Total* males A females, 






1 
1 
2 
9 
113 

13 
6 

18 
4 
I 



15 



4 
6 
7 

18 
2 

IS 
1 
2 



927 



I 









1 




1 


6 


8 




9 




113 


83 


46 


1 


6 


7 


26 


14 


18 




1 



8 
18 
18 

8 

4 
15 

8 



13 



5 
1 



670 



i 



8 
28 
18 

7 
10 
22 
21 

2 
28 

1 

a 
s 

5 
5 
1 
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t 
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ssas 
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s 



t-ln 



15 to 29 years 



10 to 15 yeafs... 



5 to 10 years ..« 



4 to 5 years 



8 to 4 years 
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6 to 12 months. 
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BB-ADMI88T0)ra. 

The following table will show how many of each iez, and the number of 
times each have been re-adtnitted| since the opening of the hospital, in 
1856: 



VUXBSB OF TIJUB ADMITTBD. 


r 

: 
: 

• 

* 

t 

• 
• 
• 
• 


8 

1 

• 
■ 

1 






S ••••■•••■ •*«•••■•• •«■••• aastt »«•••••••••••••••••••■••••••«••••••« aat ••••«•••• •••■•• 
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The means of occupation for the male patients consist mainly of labor 
on the farm, excavating, making roads, etc. For female patients they con- 
sist of sewing, ironing, chamber and kitchen work. 

The means of amusement for the patients are concerts, magic lantern 
exhibitions, tableaux, gymnastics, billiards, bagatelle, checkers, dominoes, 
books and papers, lectures, matron's parties, &c., &c. 

The institution is provided with two pianos, organ, melodeon, drums, 
fifes and various stringed instruments. Parties of f^om twenty to fifty pa* 
tients are frequently out walking through the grounds, under the care of 
attendants. 

There is a small library for the use of the patients, consisting of about 
three hundred volumes. 

Manual labor is regarded as an important curative measure in a large 
proportion of cases, and is always employed in such cases as seem to re- 
quire it. 

Mechanical means of restraint are used to a very limited extent, and 
only in cases where there is a strong disposition to suicide, homicide, or to 
divest themselves of clothing. The means of restraint consist of the 
sleeves and muffs. No record has been kept of patients who have been 
under restraint during the year, but there have been but few, and for short 
periods. 

The architectural arrangements, as well as the furniture of the building,, 
are fully adapted to the management of four hundred insane persons. 

There being no law defining the capacity of the institution, and as all 
patients committed by orders of courts and the directors of the poor must 
be received, the institution is likely soon to be overcrowded, and the pa- 
tients suffer in consequence. It is therefore suggested that there should 
be some enactment limiting the number of patients to two hundred and 
fifty of each sex, and giving to each county in the Western Judicial dis- 
trict its quota. 



STATA HOSPITAL FOR THl INSANB, DANVILLl, PA. 

At the session of the Medical Society of Pennnsylvania, held in Pitts- 
burg, in 1867, a committee was appointed to prepare a memorial setting 
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forth the argent necessity of additional accommodation for the insane, and 
to urge upon the Legislature the great importance of establishing another 
hospital for the insane of the Northern district of the State. 

This memorial was prepared and presented, and a bill was passed by the 
Legislature and approved by the Governor on April 13, 1868, appointing 
Dr. Joseph A. Reed, of Allegheny oounty, Dr. Traill Green, of Northamp- 
ton county, and Dr. John Curwen, of Dauphin oounty, commissioners to 
select a site and erect a hospital for the insane of the counties of Monroe, 
Carbon, Pike, Wayne, Susquelianna, Wyoming, Luzerne, Columbia, Mon- 
tour, Sullivan, Bradford, Lycoming, Tioga, Clinton, Centre, Clearfield, 
£lk, Cameron, M'Kean and Potter. 

The commissioners, in obedience to the requirements of the bill, elected 
as superintendent Dr. S. S. Schultz, whose long experience in a hospital^ for 
the insane admirably fitted him for the position, and to his zealous and 
untiring labors, and strict attention to all matters in connection with the 
construction of the buildings, most of the credit for the faithful manner 
in which the work has been done is due. 

They also selected as their architect, John M'Arthur, Jr., Esq., of Phila- 
delphia. 

After a careful examination of the different sites to which their attention 
was called, and aided by the advice of Miss Dix, Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbrlde 
and Dr. Isaac Ray, of Philadelphia, Dr. W. Worthington and Hon. Russell 
Errett, of the State Senate, the commissioners selected the site which had 
been offered them at Danville, as being, in all respects, best adapted to such 
an institution, from its more central position, its superior location, and its 
great railroad facilities of communication with all parts of the district. 

This selection was approved by Governor Geary, who had accompanied 
the commissioners through part of their trip, and preparations were at 
once commenced for making the roads and other arrangements necessary 
for building. 

The cost of the farm was $26,600, paid by the commissioners on the part 
of the Commonwealth, and $16,123 12 paid by tbe citizens of Danville. A 
large amount of preparatory work having been done in the fall of 1868, 
early in the spring of 1869 the excavation of the foundation of the centre 
building and one wing on each side, with the transverse wing, parallel with 
the centre, was commenced and pushed forward, and the layingof the foun- 
dation had so far progressed that the corner-stone was laid on August 26, 
1869, by Governor Geary, and an address delivered by Dr. Isaac Ray, of 
Phihidelphia. By the close of the working season of that year the foun- 
dation was all laid ready for the first floor of joist. During the fall and 
winter of 1869 a large amount of stone and brick was procured and piled 
on the in*ound, and the door and window frames made, so as to facilitate 
building operations in the spring. 

Commencing as soon as the weather would permit, in the spring of 1870, 
all the stone and brick work, with such carpenter work as was necessary 
to enclose those portions of the building, was pushed forward as rapidly 
as was consistent with the proper execution of the work, and by the close 
of the year the whole had been enclosed and the slate roof on all parts ex* 
cept the centre building. (Tbe slate roof of the centre building and all the 
carpenter work necessary to enclose it will be finished by March 1, 1871.) 

The part thus far built will accommodate the ofiicers of the hospital, all 
those employed in the domestic arrangements of the institution, the kitchen, 
the chapel and rooms for at least one hundred and sixty patients and their 
attendants, with their sitting rooms, dining rooms and all other in-door 
conveniences. 
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It is the 'earnest hope of the commissioners that they may be able to 
finish the whole stractore as originally designed, and have it ready for oc- 
capation by those who so much need it, at the earliest period consistent 
^ ^th the proper and skiifhl execution " of the work. 

Drerything has been done to have a good, well-constructed building 
A&lly up to the requirements of the time, and with the view of having the 
irork done to the best advantage and the greatest economy to the Gommon- 
"wealth, and thus far the work done is much below the estimated cost of the 
architect. 

The whole amount spent by the commissioners, for all purposes, to No- 
T-ember 1, 1870, including the purchase of the fiirm, the salary of the 
superintendent, payments to the architect, for the preparation for building, 
in the construction of roads, laying the sewer beyond the canal, the pur- 
chase of materials and the erection of the building, was $200,400. 

A detailed account of the building and its interior arrangements will be 
given when the work has been more fully performed. 

When the Danville Hospital for the Insane shall be completed the State 
will have two institutions of this kind under its cantrol, both erected by 
Ainds drawn directly from the State Treasury, and managed by trustees 
appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate ; a 
third (Dixmont) has been also mainly established by State appropriations, 
but is controlled by managers chosen by the contributors to the institntion. 

Besides the foregoing hospitals devoted entirely to the accommodation 
of the insane, three others have been establisLed, either by associated or 
individual munificence, and are in successful operation. Some account of 
these institutions will not, I trust, be deemed improper in this place, as 
they complete the presentation to the Legislature, in one connection, of all 
the provision which has been made in the State for the reception and treat- 
ment of this helpless class of our population, except those which are en- 
tirely local in their character, and supported by taxation upon cities, coun- 
ties, boroughs or townships. 

I present these institutions according to the date of their organization. 

PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOB THl INSANE. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital, in the city of Philadelphia, is the oldest in- 
stitution for the care of the insane in America. Established in 1751, by 
benevolent citizens of Philadelphia, it received a charter from the Colonial 
Assembly, which was general in its character, I^roviding for the relief of 
the sick and the care and treatment of the insane. 

From its foundation to the present time, with the exception of some legis- 
lative assistance towards the erection of the original buildings, at Eighth 
and Pine streets, it has always relied for its support upon the generous 
contributions of private citizens, receiving no aid whatever from city, 
county or State. 

It now consists of two departments, that for the sick occupying the en- 
tire square of ground between Eighth and Ninth and Spruce and Pine 
streets, and appropriated to the sick and cases of accident, and that for 
the insane, now known as the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, and 
consisting of two distinct buildings. The corner stone of the original one 
was laid June 22, 1836, and it was opened on the first day of 1841. Thesec* 
ond building was opened in 1859. They are situated about two miles west 
of the river Schuylkill, between Market and Haverford streets, and the 
pleasure grounds and gardens of which embrace a tract of more than one 
hundred acres of land admirably adapted to the purpose. 
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All these groilndsi and all the baildings apon them, were obtained with« 
out any appeal to the public treasury, the department for females from the 
proceeds of the sale of racant lots around the original building, and the 
department for males, the cost of which was $355,907 57, from the generous 
contributions of bencTolent citiaens. 

The centre building and main wings of the female hospital present an 
eastern front of four hundred and thirty-six feet, and consist of a base- 
ment and two principal stories. 

The basement throughout is surrounded by an area seven feet wide at 
bottom, and six feet below the surrounding ground, to which handsomely 
sodded sloping banks gradually ascend. 

The centre building Is ninety-six feet deep, sixty 4hree feet wide east of 
its Junction with the wings, and thirtr^Beven feet on its western side. The 
former, which is the principal front, is buUt of cut stone, and ornamented 
with a handsome Doric portico. The western has also a portico of smaller 
dimensions, and like the rest of the hospital, is of stone, stuccoed to re- 
semble the eastern front. 

Spacious arched halls cross this building at right angles in each of the 
stories. Those passing north and south are twelve feet wide, and continu- 
ous with the corridors of the wings ; the others are fourteen feet wide and 
contain the stairways, which in the principal stories are six feet wide, and 
are, with the exception of the stepping board and hand-rail, constructed 
entirely of iron, and firmly secured to the wall. 

In the basement is the kitchen, thirty-six by twenty-two feet, in which 
are fixtures of approved construction for steaming and baking, store rooms, a 
family dining room, a similar one for the domestics, and other rooms. 

In the principal story is the managers' room, which is also the steward's 
office, and a family parlor, each twenty-four by nineteen feet, and two large 
rooms, thirty-six by twenty feet, one used as a reception room for visitors, 
and the other as a lecture room and for collecting the patients on the Sab- 
bath, or on other occasions. 

Communicating with the corridors of the wings and with the hall of the 
centre, are rooms in which patients can have private interviews with their 
friends without exposure, either to other patients, or to visitors to the 
house. 

In t he second story are the physician's office, in which are kept the medi- 
cines aiMl the library, chambers for the ofllcers resident in the hospital and 
two parlors, similar in size to the large rooms on the first fioor, handsomely 
furnished, and intended for the better class of convalescent patients. 

The centre building is surmounted by a dome of good proportions, in 
which are placed the iron tanks from which water is conveyed to every part 
of the building. The summit of the dome is eighty-five feet above the level 
of the basement, and from it the panoramic view is one of great beauty, 
embracing a large extent of country. 

The main hospital is covered with tin, and its cornices, window sills, &c., 
are of cut stone, similar to that used for the front of the centre building. 
The basement story of the centre, and all the stories of the wings, are thir- 
teen feet six inches high ; the two principal stories in the centre are eighteen 
feet nine inches. 

Passing north and south from the centre building are the main wini2:8, on 
each side of which is a reception ward for patients. On the west side of 
the basement is a passage way ten feet wide. Opposite to this, in each 
wing, is a dining room, 42 by 24 feet ; another 24 feet square, and lodging 
rooms for the domestics of the establishment. There is also in the lAse- 
meiit a bake house, ironing room, &c. 
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The principal stoiy consists of a corridor, twelve feet widci with the pa- 
tients' chambers on each side of it. These rooms are thirty in namber, 8 
by 10 feet, and are 12) feet to the crown of the arch. In each chamber is 
a window, 5 bj 8i feet, and over each door is an iron sash, 16 by 32 inches, 
by means of whidi a free circulation of light and air is at all times per« 
Bitted. At the end of the corridor, adjoining the centre bnilding, is a pri- 
vate stairway, and at the other is a parlor, 29 by 25 feet, having by its side 
one of tbe main stairways leading to the upper story. There are also store 
rooms for the patients' clothing and a room containing the funnel by which 
soQed clothes, bedding, &c., are conveyed from both stories to the basement. 

Running to the west, and at right angles to those Just described, are the 
return wings, having a corridor ten feet wide, oo one side of which are eight 
chambers. Opposite to these are three rooms, each 17 by 18^ feet, intended 
for patients who wish superior accommodations or who have private at- 
tendimts, a wash room, water closet and a bath room, in which is every con- 
veni^ice for the douche and hot and cold baths. 

The patients occupying these different divisions are separated by large 
folding doors, which can be thrown open at pleasure. 

The upper story is similar in its arrangements and fixtures, except that 
the main wing is divided, and that the patients occupying one part of it 
are intended to have access to the large parlor in the centre building and 
pass to the basement by tbe private stairway. The building now has 18 
dbtinct classes for females. 

The basement and passages of the centre building, and every part of the 
wings, except the parlors and some of the lodging rooms below, are arched 
witb brick throughout. Cast iron window sash, having glass six by fifteen 
inches, is used in nearly all the patients' chambers. The upper and lower 
sash work in an iron frame ; they rise and fall simultaneously to the extent 
of six inches, when a stop prevents their further progress. Others have a 
wrought iron guard opposite the lower sash, which is then of wood. 

The parlors are generally carpeted and neatly furnished. Every cham- 
ber, where the state of the patient will permit it, has a bedstead, straw and 
bair mattrass, table, chair, looking glass and strip of carpet, and when de- 
sired by the friends of patients, more furniture may be introduced. 

Of the bedsteads now in the house about fifty are of cast iron, neatly 
made and painted, and so constructed that they can be firmly secured to 
the floor. The remainder are of wood, and differ in no respect from what 
are commonly found in boarding houses. 

In 1847 and 1848 two additional wards on each side were built and con- 
nected with the main structure, giving four more wards and accommoda- 
tions for 60 additional patients. In addition to this the Fisher ward, on 
the south side, has been in use for two years ; it accommodates 20 patients. 
This structure received its name in honor of the liberal benefactor of the 
iuHane, the late Joseph Fisher, of Philadelphia. The entire building is 1 12 
by 27^ feet, and two stories, each 12 feet high. It is built of brick, is stuc- 
coed and has a slate roof. 

On the first floor is a dining room, with steam tables and other conveni- 
ences for keeping food warm and for cooking articles for the sick ; a bath 
room, water closet, clothes closet and nine rooms for patients, each being 
about 10 by 14^ feet, and in a few instances two are thrown together. The 
rooms are on one side of a corridor, partly 8^ and partly lOj^ feet wide, 
with two bay windows projecting more than four feet in each story. 

The second story has the same arrangement, except that a room for two 
attendants takes the place of the dining room. All the patients' rooms 
have a southern exposure, with large windows, the upper sashes of which 
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are of iron, immoTable ; the lower sashes are of wood, and may be raised 
to their full height, having ornamental wrought iron guards on the outside. 

The fhmiture is of walnut, neat and substantial. A portion of the rooms 
are carpeted, with curtains to the windows, and the bedding uniyersally is 
of the best kind. The whole cost of the Fisher ward, its furniture and fix- 
tures, was defrayed from the special legacy of the late Joseph Fisher. The 
ventilation of these wards is by a fan, driven by a small steam engine. 

The Department for ifaZes.—- The first stone of the new hospital for this 
department was laid on the 7th of July, 1866, and it was opened for the re- 
ception of patients October 2T, 1859. 

It is situated in full view, and on the western side of the building previ- 
ously in use, in the midst of fifty acres of pleasure grounds and gardens, 
the whole of which is surrounded by a substantial stone wall, covered with 
fiagging, and of an average height of 10^ feet. The gate of entrance is on 
Forty-ninth street, between Market and Haverford streets, easy of access 
at all seasons by horse railroads. 

This new hospital consists of a centre building, with wings running north 
and i(Outh, makkig a front of 512 feet ; of other wings, coxmected with each 
of those just referred to, running east 167 feet, all three stories high, and 
these last having at their extreme ends coQimunications with extensive one- 
storied buildings. All the exterior walls are of stone, stuccoed, and the 
interior are of brick. 

The centre building is 115 by 73 feet. It has a dorio portico of granite 
in front, and is surmounted by a dome, in which are placed iron tanl^, from 
which the whole building is supplied with water. 

In the basement or first story of the centre building is the main kitchen, 
42 by 84 feet, in which are improved arrangements for cooking ; a scul- 
lery, 24 by 11 feet, two store rooms, each 20 by 22 feet, a trunk room, 24 
by 12 feet, a general clothes room, a bread room, a dining room for the offi- 
cers, another for the domestics, a lodging room for the seamstress, another 
for the supervisor of the basement, a stairway to the main story and a 
dumb waiter leading from the kitchen to the cellar, and another leading to 
the upper rooms of the centre building. 

The cellars under the centre building, besides containing the hot-air 
chambers for that division of the house, have three distinct rooms for stor- 
age, which are ventilated by means of flues leading out through the roof of 
the house. 

In front of the basement, and under the steps, and adjoining roadway, 
are the vaults for coal for the kitchen and bake-room and the ice-house, the 
latter being ventilated as mentioned for the cellars, and carts unload into 
both through openings in the blue stone fiagging, which forms the roadway 
upon the arches over the vaults below. Adjoining the ice-house is a small 
apartment with stone shelves, for keeping food cool in summer, and along- 
side of the coal vault is a space for the offal from the kitchen. There is 
also a small kitchen near the scullery, and intended for the superintendent's 
family whenever it is required for the purpose. 

On the second or principal story is the lecture room, 42 by 24 feet, in the 
lecturer's table of which water, steam and gas, for experimental purposes, 
have been introduced. It also contains cases for apparatus, a black-board 
and a smooth surface^ 24 by 1 8 feet, on which dissolving views are shown. 
On the opposite side of the maid corridor is a reception room for visitors, 
and a room for visits to patients by their friends, each being 24 by 23 feet. 
There are also on this floor two small rooms for more private visits, the 
medical office and library, which is also the assistant physician's office, 24 
by 14 feet, with a small store room, containing a sink, &c., adjoining; the 
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lodging Toont for the assistaoit physieian haying charge of the medical 
<rfBoe, with which it oommanicatea ; a general business office, which is also 
tbat of the steward, 24 by 20 feet; a managers' room^ 24 by 19 feet, which 
is also the principal physician's private office; a parlor, 24 by 19 feet, for 
tlie nae of the officers of the houM ; and a fire proof, 11 by 9 feet, in con- 
nection with the general business office. 

In the third story are four Aront rooms, 24 by SI feet each ; a corridor, 
42 by 16 feet; a bith-room, water^oset and clothes closets. There are 
alaa on thia floor chambers for the steward and matron, for the senior as- 
sistant physician, three others that may be used as deemed expedient, and 
a roem, 24 by 1 1 feet, lighted from the roof, and intended for a general 
store room for the bedding and other dry goods not actually in use. 

The corridors of the centre building, running east and west, are 16 feet 
wide, those running north and south, in which are the stairways, lighted 
teoTMk the roof, are 12 feet wide. 

The wings on each side of the centre building are nearly alike, except 
that on the south side is the ironing room, 28 by 11 feet, with a drying 
(doeet, 11 by 11 feet, attached, and in the rear, a small kitchen and the 
lodging room of the female domestics. These rooms on the north side are 
need as the bake room, the baker's store and lodging rooms, and the lodg- 
ing room of the hired men not employed in the wards. On this floor, on 
each side of the centre, is a museum and reading room, 42 by 14 feet, and 
accessible either from the grounds or from the inside-of the building, two 
work rooms for the patients, two lodging rooms for persons employed in 
the work rooms, a bath room for the officers, and another for the domestics, 
two water-closets, Ac There is also on this floor a large room 29 by 24 
feet, with a bath-tub and water-closet in a recess ; another 24 by 16 feet, a 
third 23 by 1 1 feet, and five rooms 1 1 by 9 feet, a bath room, drying closet, &c. 
These apartments are intended for patients who are particularly ill and 
who require special quiet and seclusion, where they may be visited, if deemed 
expedient by their friends, without annoyance to others or interfering with 
the discipline of the house. 

Besides the fifth ward just described, and which is on the first floor, there 
are on each side of the centre two other stories, each of which constitutes 
a ward ; the rooms are arranged on both sides of the corridor, which is 12 
feet wide. 

Passing from the return wings into the supervisor's office the one-storied 
buildings are reached. Each of these has provision for twenty-six patients 
and six attendants, and every arrangement for their comfort. The rooms 
are here on one side of a corridor, ten feet wide, and at the end of each of 
those running towards the east is a cross hall, in which are three rooms, 
particularly for patients who from any cause may require special seclusion. 
One of the main halls is used for dining and the other for a sitting room. 
Between the dining halls of these two wards, (the seventh and eighth,) and 
made private by sliding doors, are four rooms, intended for excited patients 
who have special attendants. Opposite these last is a room 110 by 14 feet, 
with an arched ceiling 15 feet high, with skylights and windows, out of 
reach, intended to be used as a kind of gymnasium, and accessible either 
from the adjacent garden and yards or directly from the wards ; and in the 
story below this is a room of the same size, in which are two fine bowling 
alleys, with reading tables, Ac. Both these rooms may be well lighted with 
gas and warmed by steam pipe, so that they can be comfortably used in the 
evening as well as by day, and in all kinds of weather. 

The arrangement of these one-storied buildings makes for each two very 
pleasant yards, in size 1 10 by 54 feet, surrounded by broad brick pavements. 
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and having gratM In the centre, with an open iron palisade In Aront, giving 
a distinct though sufficiently distant view of two of the most traveled 
roads in the vicbiity. 

There is also a yurd| 343 by 72 feet, adjoining each sixth ward, fitted up aa 
the others and planted with shade trees* Brick pavements also surround 
the entire building, making, with those Just referred to and those in Aront, 
a continuous walk of six thousand one hundred and fifty-two (6,152) feet. 

The whole income of the institution is appropriated to the care and treat* 
ment of the patients, of whom a considerable number are received and 
treated without charge of any kind, and many others at rates of board 
much below the cost of their support. The amount expended on fi'ee p»> 
tients in 1868 being $19,306, and in 1869, $18,658 97. The number of firee 
patients depends upon the income of the institution. 

The board of managers, selected firom well known citizens, have always 
served without compensation, and the resident salaried officers are in no 
way interested in the amount of income received ftrom the board of pa- 
tients. Since the year 1859 the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane haa 
consisted of two departments— one for males and one for females — each a 
complete institution in itself, with distinct sets of resident officers, and 
only connected by the board of managers and the physician-in-chief and 
superintendent. 

The separation of the sexes is believed to have been highly advantageous 
and has given opportunity for a very minute classification of the patients, 
so that there is no difficulty in having at least sixteen distinct wards in 
each building, each ward being abundantly supplied with everything deemed 
necessary for the comfort and treatment of the patients. 

From the opening of the Pennsylvania hospital, in 1751, to the removal 
of the insane to the new building on the west side of the river Schuylkill, 
in 1841, 4,366 insane patients had been under its care; and of these, l,49.i 
were cured, 913 were discharged in various states of improvement, and 
1,851 were discharged without improvement or died. 

Since the establishment of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, on 
the Ist of January, 1841, up to December 11, 1869, 5,519 patients have 
been received ; and of these, 2,651 have been cured, 1,274 have been dis- 
charged in various stages of improvement, and 1,281 have left without ma- 
terial change, or have died. 

Dr. Thomas S. Eirkbride is, and has been since its opening, in 1841, 
phjsician-in-cbief and superintendent of the whole institution, residing at 
the department for females, and Dr. S. Preston Jones has had the imme- 
diate charge of the department for males, since its opening in 1859, and 
resides there. 

There is also another physician, a steward and a matron at each depart- 
ment, with a large force of attendants, supervisors and compn^nions for tlie 
patients. 

The arrangements for the occupation and amusement of the patients are 
very varied and extensive. Several miles of carriage drives and foot-walks 
inside the enclosure, museums, reading rooms, billiard rooms, gymnastic 
halls, bowling alleys, libraries, &c., give facilities for the gratification of 
nearly every taste, while lectures, eidiibitions of various kinds, light gym- 
nastics, concerts, readings, tea parties, &c, offer something interesting, in 
which a large proportion of all the patients can participate nearly every 
evening. 

In the treatment of the patients the utmost amount of freedom, com- 
patible with their safety, is allowed, while the use of mechanical means of 
restraint is rarely found necessary. 
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Tbere are oonneoted with this hospital one hundred and thirteen acres of 
bud, mostly used as gardens and pleasure gronnds for the patients. The 
erig^ial cost of land was $36,000 ; present estimated raloe of grounds is 
$3MyOOO; the buildings hare cOst over $tOO,000. The fhnds were fhr- 
mailed entirely fh>m the sale of Taoant lots around the old hospitali or by 
prirate oontributions* The present estimated ralue of the personal pro- 
perty is $100,000. 

The buildings are warmed by flresh air passed over steam pipes in the 
haoement story, lighted by gas, rentilated by a &n at the department for 
males, and piurtiaBy so at the department for females. The drainage is 
tkrough underground oulTorts. 

The supply of water is obtained on the premises Daily consumption 
et each hospital about twenty thousand gallons. 

The provision against fire consists of connections with the water tank% 
and steam pumps, fire plugs around the buildings, steam pipes carried up 
into attics, fine-proof stairways in all parts occupied by patients. 

In the laundry steam power is used, and the washing is done almost entirely 

by this means. Ttiere are Shaker washing machines and fims for dr3ring. 

The institution will aoconmiodate 5150 males and 290 females. In the 

department for females the patients can be divided inte eighteen distinct 

oLuwes, each ward having all the conveniences required in the ^propositions 

€3i the Association of M^cal Superintendents of American Institutions for 

the Insane ;" and in the department for males into sixteen classes or wardi^ 

The management of the nospitsl consists of a board of twelve managers 

ttid a treasurer, elected annually by ttie contributors. A committee of 

this board visit the hospital every week, and have never once missed doiog 

BO in a period of nearly thirty years. 

The system of inspection consists of weekly visits of the managers, 
nearly daily visits by physicians-in-chief, visits twice a day by assistant 
physicians, occasional visits by stewards and matrons, constant vigUanoe 
of two supervisors at the department for males, and of one superviMr and 
two companions for patients at the department for females. 

The medical officers are physician-in-chief and superintendent, who has 
one assistant medical officer at the department for females, and two, one of 
whom has special charge, at the department for males. The salaries of 
these are, physioian-in-chief; who supports his own fifimily, $4,000 per an- 
num ; the other medical officers, $1,600, $1,000 and $800 per annum, with 
board, Ac, of their femOies. 

There is abqnt one attendant to every five patients. The general rate of 
wages to attendants is $16 per month to males, and $1S per month to females. 
There were in the hospital, December 81, 1869, 15T male and 166 finnab 
patients under care, and of these 276 were supported by their friends, and 
88 by the institution. The average cost per week fi»r the support of each 
inmate was $8 81, for the year 1869 ; total amount eacpended on free pa- 
tients, $18,668 9T. 

The Pennsylvania hospital, as already stated, received some ledslative as- 
sistance towards theeredion of thdr original buildings, at Biffhtn and Pina 
streets, since which time it has received no appropriation from the city, 
county or State, for any of its improvements or extensions, or for its support. 
The only source of income is the board of patients, and the contribu- 
tions of the benevolent, and to make up deficiencies, it has to resort, as fkt 
as this goes, to the interest of the vested funds of the institution. The 
amount thus received by the department for the insane. In twenty-nine 
years, has been $183,072 18, and the amount expended on free patients, 
during the same period, was $886,868 80. 
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SxATEMUiT emkOriUng thefartM of dis^aseM far which paHenis were ad- 
miited; aUo^ the number and ccndMon of those who Jiave been discharged* 
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▲nctioneers 

Planemaker ,. 

Photographer ...•..••. ......... ..,. 

Brokers , 



■.... ......... 

*.• ........ ........ ...... 

*•• ......... ......... ...< .• 



........ M»...... ...... 



»M ......... 



16 

160 

80 

16 

29 

14 

24 

2 

13 

1 

2 

4 

3 

14 

69 
2 
1 
6 
3 

91 
3 

19 

3 

183 

24 

19 

6 
40 

2 

2- ' 

3 

4 

401 

16 

16 

7 



1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 



JLwfcB* .».»...»• .» 



...«•*... ......... 



2,987 
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Ill 



k ^ »• ••••..• ..•••M. ••..•.•• ... 

Attendants in stores^ ^....^ «., 



>••• '••• 



Fkdbory si^^B.. 



>• ■«—■■■> « 



Phyttieian 
S^gar makers. 



■• •••••••••••• ••••»• •••••••••••• 



Sister of Charity- 
Mrs, 



'f 0U3a ••••••••«••••••«••••■■•• ••••« 



4 
16 

1 
263 

7 
21 

1 

8 
240 

1 
26 



• •• «• ••• 



of 



ft 

4« 
M 
<* 
M 
•• 
«• 

•• 
•I 
•« 
• • 
M 
Aft 
«• 
«l 
«« 
41 
«« 
«« 
«« 
•• 
•« 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
l« 



»•«»■»■■• I 



»»■■»• •••*••••• 



Wlrea of srlists 



aiiosiioDsor*M •••••• »••«•• •••••• 

DSKorv •■•••*•• ••»••• •••••• •••■•• 

bank officers. 

blacksmiths 

brlok maker 
bricklayers*.... 

carpenters... 

ohurmaker.^. 

deraymen m..« .^ 

clerks 

carriers ^ 

dentists < 

dmsgiscs* ...... •••••• ••.••»■< 

engineers. ....•••.. 

fi&rmers .....••• ...•.•.. 

innkeepers..... 
laborers..,, 
lawyers ... 
machinists** «••••.••• ..^.m** 
Dssona .•••.*«• .••••• •*••.*••• 

mannfiictarera....* 

Bierolianls... .• 

4111 j*er.> « ... .*.....••.••.«• ...••• 

offioers of army 
officer of navy., 
paper makers. ..... 

physicians.......**** 

planters...*.- *•....•• 

printers ..... 

public oflftoers 
sea captains 

Sadler 

shoemakers m.....*« 
tailors..... 
teachers.* 
Tictaaller 
^reaTors...... .***...»* ****•*.*• 

waterman *— 

Watchmaker*.. ..m** .*• •***• 



•••••• .*...*.»* 



•..•••...* *..*..*.* 



..M*. •••..* 



t.**... ...... 



!•*•*• 
.*••* •....*..* ...*•* 
> .....*•** ■*..** 



)......•*• 



8 
8 

2 

2 

124 

6 

19 

20 
6 
4 

11 
160 
1 
2 
1 
2 

12 



>••**. ...... .*•*.*... .**.*. .*•••* 



44 
•4 
«4 
44 
44 
$t 
• 4 
44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
44 
44 
4# 



bank offioers. .••«*. .••••. ••**•*•* 
blacksmiths ...... ••••••.*•••*••* 

bookbinders** • *•»«*••• •.•*• 

bmss Ibanders. ....*. 

pnoK layers .....—»*..•.** .*......* 

orlckmaitersL. ..... m...* *.*•••*•• 

Droaer........ .*..•* .....*•*. .*.....— 

Drewers .. .•..••*•• •.•*..... ****•*••• 

brnshmskers ...... •..••* ..m.m** 

oabinetmakerSw. ....•• ...*• ...... 

carpenters * •« 

derks.... .....* *...•• ..*•.**«• 

clergymen....... ......•** .**•.-•• 

collectors .***.•.•• 

confectioners* ..**.m.«** •.•****m 
eontraotorSr ..m.v'mmi 



4 

21 
4 
1 
4 
7 

11 
1 

10 
1 
1 

10 
4 
8 

8 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 

17 



6 

8 

4 



Wires of ontter 



I 

4 
6 
2 
1 
2 

11 
1 

18 



..•.•***t ».......* .*...•*•* .•*.#* 



4« 
44 
•4 
•4 
«4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
14 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
«4 
44 
14 
44 
•4 
44 
4« 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 



..*.* -..*....*...•.. 



dentists...... 8 

^''ORB^B^ •• .•••..»... ....•• 14 

enaioeers 1 1 

editors. V. *• 4 

farmers • 207 

grocers. .« 7 

gardeners. . ...... ......... .*.....** 6 

airdresser .* 1 

hatters • 

innkeepers* 20 

laborers.. 140 

lawyers and Jadges 
machinists., 

mannlhcturers 47 

masons 2 

merchants,* f ••• 167 

millers. .*. 7 

officers of army*. 9 

officer of naTy......... - 1 

painters*..*....*.* ....— ..•• 2 

papormaKers. ....*. ...... .....•.•« 3 

pecnoTs.*** ...... .*.*..*** .**.*. .*..*« o 

physicians.*....*. 16 

planters.. .....*•*• ......... ..*..•■•* xx 

plasterers.....-** ........•..*.*.*.* 4 

plumbers ...,.- 8 

police offioers .....— 7 

printers .• - 7 

pnblio officers.. ...*.**** ...*..— 4 

ssdlers. .-« 4 

captains.*— *•**... m** 2 

- , 18 

shoemakers .....**. 84 

stage owners.....— *• 2 

taifors.. 10 

tanners ...**** *- 10 

teachers*. **• 12 

tinners. .••• 2 

tobacconists*. ...... .....** 

Tictaallers.* ....*-** *•*• 8 

watchmakers .*....*•* 



...... .•*.*. 



Widows of baker..... 



44 
44 
«« 
44 
M 
44 
44 
M 
44 
44 
44 
M 
44 
44 
44 
4f 
•4 
44 
44 
44 
44 

4« 
44 

44 



- 12 

I. ...*.. .....•*•* .....* X 

blacksmith ••• 1 

DncKiayers* m.*** ......... ....** s 

oarpentora........ ....** .....**•• o 

ueras... ..i m M *......•. .•....**• M9 

cleri^ynieii**...... .••..—•*....*• 4 

engineers. * 4 

engrayecs **.**-....** S 

flurmers — 68 

hotel keepers* ....*. M...*M**«* 8 

laborers ............ ....** .....^^ 88 

la^iyyeffB ».»...**>.*****..........* a 

macminists*...-. - ..«m 8 

manulkotarerSi.....***.*.***. 14 

masons* ....*.... —...•• ......••* S 

merohanta*..*.****** •* 40 

voopew. .......* >••*..*** ......*•• 9 

painters ..**....* — S 

physicians *- 18 

planters. ...** .....**•* ....« • «•«• a 

printer. .....— — * 1 

public officers 11 

sea oapcains 8 

veaiUwii. ...... ......*•*•.•......... T 

shoemakers *.* 21 

tanner. 1 

■eacnenB *....... ..*•*#**....«•••• a 
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MIHT emhibittng the oge$ of patientt vihen inMonity /Irtt apf 
alaOf the age$ at the time of their aimeeion ii^ the hoepitoL 






WBOr INflAVXTT 



M 

U' 



Under 15 y< 
Bttlween 16 and 20^...^. 
2J and 2S.« ...... 

as and 10........ 

80 «nd39.« ...... 

** 85 sod 40........ 

** 40ftiid4S........ 

^ 45 sod 50.... 

^ 00 and 60.... 

^ '00 and 70.... 

^ TOaodOO.... 

80 and npwarda^.... .. 



Total. 



•.... ••...••...• 



I 

I 
I 



I 



88 

S78 
642 
fiOS 
865 

866 

276 

818 

226 

07 

27 

1 



275 
468 

460 

848 

264 

251 

175 

216 

68 

17 

6 



0,087 12,608 



118 

548 

1,010 



680 
627 
888 
442 
165 
44 
7 



Aoaa wHBir 

ADMmUDt 



• 



«...»»■.... 



15,585 



Under 15 
Between 15 and 20.. 

<« 20 and 25 

** 25 and 80...... 

^ 80 and 85 

85 and 40...... 

40 and 48 ...... 

45 and 00...... 

50 and 60...... 

60 and 70 ..... 

70 and 80...... 

80 and npwardc .... 






: 



H 



XvHU... ......••. 



•.....«.. 



10 
155 
424 
444 
877 
404 
808 
276 
881 
151 



i2S. 



9 

i 



18 
167 
874 
414 



804 

201 



267 

147 

54 

7 



8^508 



813 

7W 



708 
504 
409 



lis 

11 



8,636 



STATBiCBirr emhiUHng eiiril 



o/paHinU. 



■vrv****'*!*' 



r ** 



. m i. i w a i 



AuurneQ •» .. *.*. 

^^IdOIIB.. MM. 

Wldonrar&.M 



....... ...... <•«..«... a....* • 

w. . ..... .»...».. ......... ..«.....» ......... ...... 

m .■■■«.■>. ..I....... ......... I........ ............ 



....... 

......I 



TotaL.,MM.M 



I..... •• a...... ...... ..... H .. ...... ..... •...«. ...... .....a 



Malea. 



1«472 



— ....... .. .... 



188 



2,087 



Fomalf 



1,084 

1«188 
881 



i!28 



Total. 



2,066 

2i618 
881 
188 



6,686 



SvAnxm eM?kMHng the tttppoood oouom of iMoniiy^ 



*mai^4fmtt>Kmt 



mmm^imk 



— ■■»' 



Malea. 



Mi.* 



I a.......* ..... .... *...in»t ...... ...... •...*. ..... 



OelllMMy.. ..«.M.M 

DeeUtntion— loee of pfoperty.... 

Dieai^KilntmeDt..... m.. ....... 

Dtlsappolnted affeotiona 
Domeetio diflloaltfea. m.. 
^tjpoaore •^—^k*—* 

uLft jiea»wP>. ............. ......... .... 

iBjariea and aooidenta. ...^m*. 

An*empefciMioe*a. •>.♦..... ......... ....•• ............... ...... ....••..•. ■.•« 

HaatorbaUon ^^^^ 

Koetalgia ...^ 

CAdaga 

Orer exertion, excitement, anxiety. 

PnerperaL. ^ 

Tight lacing, 
elii ' 



......... ...a..... ......... ••.....aa .....a ....> 

...... ••....... ..... .....««.» ......... ...... 

......... ......... ......... ......... >.a...... ...... ..•••• 

..........M.... «...•.......«•• ......... ......... ......... ............... 

..... •*.... ...«....••.«... ............... 

......... ... ............ ......... .....a 



1 

8 

6 

28 

41 



....a.... ......... ... 



Religioua excitement 

Sudden wealth, lose of property... 
Use of opiam, tobacco, ether, Ac , 

Uae of quack medicine 

Unknown ... 



»......«•. I 



TotoU.«.. 



70 
610 

66 
884 

II H ««.< 

76 



a..... ......... 



71 

142 

15 

2 
1,160 

2,087 



Femalea. 



......... ...... 



2 
18 
46 

78 

4 

211 

454 

6i 

88 

10 



6 

1 

264 

206 

1 

101 

42 

18 

1 

1,100 



TolaL 



1 
8 

10 

74 

114 



281 
978 

71 

411 

10 

76 

6 

1 

687 

206 

1 

172 

184 

28 

8 

2,260 
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Statbmint showing ike noHvUy of paHetUs. 



lylvania 2, 992 

Other Middle States 642 

fiftatern States. ^ 190 

Soathem States ^ 407 

Western States. 85 



Foreigners ^ 1, 878 

Unknown- -• 1 

ToiMi 5,585 



Statement showing ihe duration of insanity. 



Not exoeeding ttiree montbs« 

Befween three and six months 

Between six months and one year 

Between one and two yearsM •• •••..• •• ••.••..•• m.«..... 

Bet^ween two and three years 

Between three and fonr years.^ - 

Between foor and five years • » •«•• 

Between fiye and ten years 

Between ten and fifteen years.. 

Between fifteen and twenty years 

Between twenty and twenty-five years - 

Between twenty-five and thirty years 

Thirty years and upwards. 

Total 



Males. 


Females. 


1,451 


1,458 


218 


181 


868 


298 


867 


248 


170 


115 


86 


68 


63 


44 


108 


96 


46 


40 


23 


27 


17 


14 


11 


9 


12 


tf 


2,037 


2,598 



Total. 



2,9(^ 

899 

661 

615 

285 

166 

107 

203 

86 

60 

81 

20 

18 



6,585 



There are libraries in nearly every ward ; also, a general library, and 
small libraries in the museums and reading rooms, of which there are two 
at each building. The total number of volumes owned by the hospital is 
about 5,0t5, viz : 1,340 at the department for males, and 3,735 at the de- 
partment for females. 

Occupation by manual labor is regarded as an important curative means 
for a certain class of patients. It is not very extensively used. There are 
abundant facilities for riding and walking. 

Mechanical means of restraint are rarely used, probably less than two 
per cent, of all cases. Almost the only forms used are the connected sleeves 
or camisole, and the apparatus for keeping a patient on the bed. 

The general character of the arrangements of this hospital, the superiHr 
tendent thinks, is all that could be desired ; but more Ihnds would gi^e 
greater efficiency, and extend the usefdiness of the institution, especially' 
by providing for the admission of a larger number of free patients. 



THE A8TLUM VOB THE RELIEF OF PERSONS DEPRIVED OP THE UBE OP THEIR 

REASON. PHILADELPHIA. 

The establishment of this asylum originated in feelings of benevolent 
sympathy for such members of the religious society of Friends as were 
afflicted with insanity, or who had in their families persons laboring under 
this most distressing of all maladies to which human nature is incident. 

On the I4th of April, 1813, the first meeting of the contributors was 
held in Philadelphia, and at the succeeding meeting, in June, a constitu- 
tion was adopted. The association was designated by the name and title 
of Contributors to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the use 
of their Reason. 

A tract of land of good quality, in a high and healthy situation, with a 
large proportion of wood and well supplied with water, was accordingly 
purctiMed in Oxford township, about five miles firom Philadelphia and one 
12 
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mile westward of FraDkford. Sabscriptlons were openedi and in the course 
of a short time a sufficient amount of funds being collected, the institution 
was built, and in May, 1817, opened for the reception of patients. It was 
never incorporated, and although instituted exclusively for the members 
and professors of the religious society of Friends, as early as the year 
1834, authority was given by the contributors to the managers to receive 
patients of other religious persuasions into the asylum. 

In 1845, however, the contributors limited the admission of patients into 
the asylum to those who were members of the society of Friends or pro- 
fessors with tbem, but this restriction existed only for one year, and its 
benefits have ever since been extended to all classes of the community 
without regard to sect or party. 

The institution owns about 80 acres of land, the profits of which are ap- 
plied to reducing the cost of maintenance of the patients. The cost of the 
land and buildings was about $85,000 00, which was subscribed by the con- 
tributors. 

The whole building is 322 feet and 8 inches in length, and is composed 
of a centre building, 60 feet square and three stories high above the base- 
ment, having two wings standing back about 18 feet from its front, each 
100 feet long by 24 feet deep and two stories high, terminating in end build- 
ings, which project four feet in advance of each wing, and are 31 feet and 
4 inches in front by 28 feet and 4 inches in depth and three stories high, 
exclusive of the basement. From each of these end buildings a wing, run- 
ning south at right angles with the front, extends 26 feet and 8 inches in 
length by 22 feet and 6 inches in depth, and corresponding in height with 
the front wings. 

The first story of the centre building contains four large rooms, divided 
from each other by halls running at right angles, one of which runs directly 
through the building from north to south, and has the staircase in it, while 
the other opens into each wing. The two front rooms are appropnated, 
the one as a parlor for the superintendent, the other as an office and receiv- 
ing room. The two in the rear, which respectively communicate with the 
wing of the side on which it is situated, are used, one as a day room and 
the other as a lecture room. 

The second story of this building also contains two large rooms, situated, 
with respect to the wings, like the two below, and which are appropriated 
as day rooms for the patients. Besides these there are four smaller rooms, 
used by the officers of the institution. 

There are three large and five smaller rooms in the third story, one of 
which is used as a sitting room for the convalescent female patients, and 
one for the male patients, access being had thereto by a stairway leading 
from the second story of the main wing to the third story of the centre 
building. Each wing contains 20 good sized rooms for patients, with a 
lobby or passage, 10 feet wide, running the whole length in front of them, 
at the extremity of which is the staircase. The end buildings, or lodges 
as they are called, though united to the wings by the front wall, yet have 
their other walls entirely distinct, and in the lower story are separated from 
the wings by a passage five feet wide, leading to the airing yards. 

Immediately over this passage is the staircase leading firom the second 
story to the third of the lodge. The rooms both in the body of the lodges 
and their wings are on the west side, with an entry, six feet wide, running 
in the rear of them. On the east side these entries are lighted by a win- 
dow at each end, the wall at the side next the wings being unbroken and 
of great thickness. This separation of the two lodges from the rest of the 
building is for the purpose of preventing the transmission of sound, and is 
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found effectually to ptevent the convalescent and qaiet patients, who are 
kept in the wings, from being iojared or annoyed by the noise of the vio- 
lent and nnraly ones who are confined in the lodges. 

The first story of the lodges contains the bath rooms, a day room for pa- 
tients, and two other rooms also for patients. The other rooms in the difibr- 
ent stories, for the accommodation of the patients and their care-takers, 
are aboat ten feet square. 

Connected with the eastern lodge is a building, 16^ by 32 feet, for the 
most excitable class of male patients. The principal room is 15 by 20 feet 
and 12 feet high, and lighted by three windows, 3 by 7 feet, and is intended 
to be used as a dining and day room. It opens on a passage eight feet 
wide, leading at one end to the yard and at the other to the day room, or the 
first story of the lodge, having in it a stairway to the cellar and communi- 
cating with the basement of the main building. 

There are six bath rooms, three for those of each sex, two on the first 
and one on the second story of each wing. Each room is furnished with a 
cast iron bath tub, into which the water passes from beneath, so that it can 
be drawn while the patient is in the bath without his knowledge, and there- 
fore without exciting his fears. Enamelled iron wash basins are provided 
in each room, and are securely fastened in iron frames, in connection with 
which there are sinks with pipes over them, from which hot and cold water 
can be drawn. 

In the attic is an iron tank, of 400 gallons capacity, containing the water, 
which is heated for the men's bath rooms by a circulating boiler placed in 
the basement, with a fire constantly in it. The draft from this is also used 
for ventilating the water closets above. There is also a similar arrange- 
ment for hot water for the women's baths. 

In the centre building are three dining rooms and the kitchen. The store 
room and housekeeper's room are adjoining under the wings. Here also 
are the furnaces ; furnaces are likewise located in the basement of the lodges. 
The whole building is covered with slate and is nearly fire-proof. The base- 
ment story is paved with brick or fiags and arched, excepting the store 
room, which has a wood fioor, with space underneath for ventilation. In 
all parts of the building, accessible to the patients, the window-sash is of 
cast iron and stationary. The lower one in each window is glazed, and 
outside of the upper is a wooden sash, glazed, which is hung so as to be 
raised or lowered at pleasure. 

This building is heated by warm air furnaces, lighted by gas and venti- 
lated by upright flues, opening into the rooms at the fioor and extending 
perpendicularly through the roof into the open air. 

A neat and substantial stone building, of moderate dimensions, was 
erected in 1859, on the asylum premises, near the gate of entrance, for a 
separate dwelling for the superintendent. Its cost was $4,200. 

The laundry is a two-story stone building, 11 and 10 feet in height, with 
a basement and attic, and is covered with slate. In the basement is the 
boiler for furnishing steam for washing and drying the clothes, and also 
for driving an engine, of five-horse power, for pumping water for the sup- 
ply of the family. The first story is used for the wash room, and is fur- 
nished with a patent Shaker washing machine, worked by the steam engine. 
In the second story is the drying room, fitted up with clothes-horses, sus- 
pended upon nails over a range of steam pipes for drying, and so adapted 
as to draw out into the ironing room, situated on the same fioor. 

The reservoir for water, capable of containing about 1,200 gallons, is in 
the attic ; and with the reservoir in the main building, of more than 6^000 
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gallons capacity, is filled by a lift or force pump, of the most approyed 
coDstmction, calculated for delivering 1,800 gallons of water per hour. 

The supply of water is obtained from a wdl near the laundry, 12 feet in 
diameter, 21 feet in depth, and is about 6,000 gallons daily pumped by steam 
power into reservoirs of 6,000 gallons capacity, situated in the attic of the 
main building. 

The real estate at present is worth about $100,000. No estimate is made 
of the personal property. 

This institution has accommodations for about sixty patients — ^thirty of 
each sex. There are three wards for each sex, with ten patients in each 
ward. 

Dependence is placed upon the fire engineB in the neighborhood, and the 
ample supply of water on the premises, for the extinguishment of fire. 

For the official management, a board of managers is chosen annually by 
the contributors. 

The asylum is visited weekly by a committee of three managers. There 
ate no other official visitors or inspectors* 

There is a medical superintendent and assistant physician, the former re- 
ceiving a salary of $d,COO. The office of assistant physician is now vacant. 
There is one attendant to every four or five patients. There are six men 
and seven women attendants. The men's wages are $18, and the women's 
$12 per month. 

On December 31st, 1870, there were sixty patients under the care of the 
asylum — ^twenty-seven men and thirty-three women. 

Patients are supported by their own or the means of their relatives, as- 
sisted, in some cases, by the ftmds of the asylum. The average cost of 
each patient is about $9 50 per week. Some of the men are required to 
work daily. The women do needle work. In fine weather daily exercise 
in walking is considered the most valuable occupation the patients can 
have. A carriage is kept for the use of the inmates, and is driven out on 
special cases, as may be deemed desirable. Books, papers and games of 
different kinds are used for indoor amusement for day and evening. The 
evening entertainments in the lecture room consist of exhibitions with the 
magic lantern, varied occasionally with a lecture and interesting experi- 
ments in chemistry. There is a library of about five hundred volumes, for 
the use of the patients, consisting of works of merit, such as history, 
biography, travels and works of general literature, excluding all works of 
fictnon, which are considered by the board of managers to be injurious to 
the minds of the insane. 

Manual labor is not considered important as a curative means. As oc- 
cupation to divert the mind, and as moral rather than physical treatment, 
it is useful, but is not carried to the extent of more than two or three hours 
daily. 

The mechanical means of treatment used are the bed-strap, in acute 
cases, and the sleeves, for destructive patients. Three cases only have re- 
quired the bed«Btrap, for short periods, during the past year. The sleeves 
have been used but a very few times in the past ten or twelve years, not 
being in use on an average for one day in the year. 

The following statistical tables of patients received into this asylum fur- 
nish the most important points in their history, so far as they have been 
preserved in the records : 

The duration of insanity of each sex, so far as could be ascertained, of 
the 1,638 patients, is as follows : 
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in 



JjoBu than one year 

From oae to live years. ......... 

From five to ten years. 

From ten to twenty years...... 

From twenty to thirty years. 

From thirty to forty years 

From Ibrty to fifty years 

Unknown... 



Total 



Males. 


Females. 


474 


468 


207 


213 


48 


63 


86 


80 


20 


19 








8 


27 


17 


820 


818 



Total. 



942 

420 

101 

66 

88 

9 

17 

44 

1,688 



Statxmxnt showing ike ages of 1,638 patients at the time of their admis- 

aion. 



Under twenty years. 

From twenty to thirty years 

From thirty to forty years 

From forty to fifty years 

From fifty to sixty years 

From sixty to seventy years 

From seventy to eighty years 

From eighty to ninety 

From ninety to one hundred years. 



Total. 



Males. 



. 



50 

245 

193 

128 

116 

63 

21 

4 



820 



Females. 



60 

226 

178 

158 

110 

54 

21 

10 

1 



818 



TotaL 



110 

471 

871 

286 

220 

117 

42 

14 

1 



1,688 



The sex and civil state of the 1,638 cases of insanity, as far as recorded, 
are as follows : 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Sinirle. 


411 

282 

41 

86 


861 

807 

85 

65 


772 


Married ....••• 


689 


Widowers and widows. 


126 


Unknown........ 


151 






Total 


820 


818 


1,688 



Statement exhibiting residences of the inmates. 



Pennsylvania 1, 156 

New Jersey 230 

Maryland 72 

Delaware 44 



New York ^. 

North Carolina., 

Virginia 

Massaohosetts.^ . 

Ohio.. 

Missouri 

Rhode Island.... 

Indiana 

Canada.. 



a....... ......... •.•••• •«.• 



83 

22 

19 

13 

10 

4 

4 

5 

5 



Alabama 

Louisiana 

District of Columbia. 

West Indies 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida 

Michigan 

California 

Wisconsin 

Mississippi.. 



8 

4 
3 
2 
2 
2 



Total 1, 638 
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The occupation of the 820 male patients is as follows : 



Farmers 

Merchants. 

Clerks. 

Carriers 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Carpenters 

Lawyers »... 

Students 

Manufactorers .. 

Druffgists 

Innkeepers 

Blacksmiths 

Masons 

Operatives 

Artiste 

Printers. ^., 

Sailors 

Batchers.. 

Clergymen 

Planters... 

Jewelers 

Painters. ......... .. 

Tailors... 

Cabinetmakers.. 

Shoemakers.. 

Brokers... 

Laborers 

Pablisbera 

Machiniste 

Dentists 

Navy officers..... 

Silversmiths 

Millers 

Plumbers. 



190 

48 

49 

24 

15 

13 

14 

10 

13 

10 

10 

6 

8 

10 

8 

6 

6 

4 

6 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 



Coopers 

Engineers.. 

Watchmaker 

Potter 

Shop keeper. 

Coach trimmer 

Cashier of bank.. 

Sadler 

Engravers. 

File cutter ^ 

Brushmaker 

Dyer 

Carmen 

Brewer 

Overseer 

Plasterer 

Tinman. 

Gardener 

Confectioner 

Segarmaker 

Gold beater 

Hatter. 

Whipmaker 

liverv stable keeper. 

Wheelwright 

Contractor 

Sexton 

Bookbinder 

Watch case maker.... 
Telegraph operator.... 

Paper hanger 

I9one 

Unrecorded 



2 
2 



Total. 



23 
259 

820 



Statement exhibiHng the whole number discharged^ and hovo many were 
restored^ improved^ stationary and died; aUo^ the number remaining in 
March, 1870. 



OONDlTIOir ON DISOHABOE. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Whole number admitted 


820 


818 


1,688 






Discharged — Beoovered 


876 

66 

96 

183 

128 

26 


860 
72 
102 
188 
117 
29 


736 


Much improved • 


138 


Improved. 


198 


Stationary -.• 


271 


Died 


240 


Remaining March, 1870 


55 






Total 


820 


818 


1,638 



WOODBROOK INSANE HOSPITAL. 



This is a private hospital for the treatment of mental diseases. It was 
erected in 1859, and is located in Delaware county, a few miles east of the 
town of Media. It is not incorporated. 

The grounds contain twenty-five acres, a part of which is occupied by 
pasture lots and a vegetable garden, and the rest tastefully laid out and 
planted with ornamental trees and shrubbery. The original cost of the 
land was $7,400, and the buildings cost $18,000. The building is eighty- 
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nine by sixty-three feet. The present estimated value of the real estate is 
$50,000, and the personal property $4,000. It affords accommodations for 
forty patients — twenty of each sex. It contains four wards in each de- 
p&rtment, and each ward has a parlor, a hall sixty feet long and something 
over eight feet wide, with a bath room and water closet. 

The building is warmed by heated air, and is well lighted and ventilated. 
It is furnished with an abundant supply of water by a wheel. In case of 
fire the facilities for escape are ample. The laundry is provided with sta- 
tionary tubs, a mangle, stoves, &c. 

Since the institution has been opened for the reception of patients 251 
liave been received — 207 males and 44 females. The average duration of 
treatment has been five months. They are admitted in accordance with the 
law of 1869, regulating the admission and discharge of inmates of insane 
liospitals. Nothing has been received from the State, or any other source, 
except the board and medical attendance of the patients. With the ex- 
ception of a few Who have been admitted without charge, all have been 
supported by relatives or their own funds. 

Dr. Robert A. Given, the superintendent, is the proprietor, and has the 
entire control of the institution, being the only medical officer engaged In 
the treatment of the inmates. The proportion of attendants to patients is 
a fraction over one attendant to three patients. The wages paid to the 
male attendants is from $18 to $20 per month, and the female attendants 
receive $12 per month. An educated lady and gentleman reside in the 
same apartment with the patients, and exercise a close supervision over all 
matters relating to their treatment. 

The amusements and recreations of the patients are reading, music, chess, 
backgammon, billiards, cards, walking and carriage exercise. 

The inmates of this institution have never been accustomed to manual 
labor, and they engage in no duties of this kind. 
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PENNSTLYANIA INSTITUTION FOB THS DEAF AND DUMB. 

This institution had its origin in a school, which was commenced in the 
early part of the year 1820, by David G. Seixas, who collected a number of 
mutes from the streets of the city, and supported and taught them for some 
time at his own expense. His success attracted the attention both of the 
curious and the benevolent, and the deaf and dumb school of Mr. Seixas 
soon became the wonder and admiration of Philadelphia. His example 
kindle<l a flame of charity in others. 

On April 12, 1820, a number of benevolent gentlemen met at the hall of 
the American Philosophical society to consider the propriety of establishing 
an institution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. At this meeting, 
over which the venerable Bishop White presided, a plan was submitted for 
organizing such an institution. The plan, after having been read, was re- 
ferred to a committee, who reported on the 15th of April, 1820, when a con- 
stitution was Btdopted. On the 26th of the same month the first election of 
a board of directors was held, with the Right Rev. Wm. White as president. 

The board of directors adopted prompt and efficient measures to carry 
out the design for which the institution was established. On the 6th of the 
following month an address to the inhabitants of Philadelphia was adopted, 
and David G. Seixas was engaged as teacher. In the same month a house, 
on the south side of Market street, west of Broad street, was rented for 
the purposes of the institution. In November a memorial to the Legisla- 
ture was adopted, and on February 8, 1821, an act of incorporation and 
endowment was passed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

By this act one hundred and sixty dollars was granted for every indigent 
pupil of the Commonwealth taught in this institution, provided no one 
scholar should be taught at the expense of the Commonwealth more than 
three years. By a subsequent act of April 4, 1838, no child was to be edu- 
cated in the institution, at the expense of the Commonwealth, under the 
age of ten years nor over the age of twenty years, and the term of instruc- 
tion was extended to six years ; and by the act of March 18, 1863, the 
amount for tuition was increased to one hundred and eighty dollars, and 
it was further increased, by act of April 14, 1869, to two hundred and fifty 
dollars. Pupils are also received from the States of New Jersey, Delaware 
and formerly from Maryland, under enactments of their respective General 
Assemblies. 

The first of these States, by an act of November, 1821, granted the same 
amount for every indigent deaf and dumb person of that State as should 
be paid by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, provided he shall have at- 
tained the age of twelve years, and the term of instruction not to exceed 
three years. By an act of February 26, 1830, the term of instruction was 
extended to four years. By an act of February 2, 1837, the provision of 
the original act was granted to indigent deaf and dumb children, who shall 
have attained the age of six years. By a subsequent act of February 20, 
1838, the term of instruction was further extended to five years, and it per- 
mitted those who had been under instruction for three or four years only, 
by the several acts, to be re-admitted for the residue of the term hereby 
allowed. 

This act repealed the act of February 2, 1837, admitting deaf and dumb 
children, under the age of twelve years, to be instructed at the expense of 
the State, in the institution, and provides that all applicants shall be of the 
nge of twelve years, and under the age of twenty, the Governor having dis- 
cretionary power to admit those who may be over twenty years, for a term 
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of two years, to be extended, on recommendation of the principal of the 
institution, to the full term of five years. 

By act of February 22, 1853, the term of instruction for deaf mutes was 
extended to seven years, and at the end of said period, if recommended by 
the officer of the institution, the Governor may grant an additional period 
of three years. By act of March 20, 1857, the annual expense of each pupil 
shall not exceed the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars, with an addi* 
tional sum of thirty dollars for clothing in cases where the pupils are wholly 
indigent. This was modified by act of April 16, 1868, which increased the 
annual gratuity of each deaf mute to two hundred and sixty dollars, ex- 
cept in cases where the mute is wholly indigent, when'^an additional sum of 
twenty-five dollars is allowed for clothing. 

Delaware, by its act of February 20, 1841, granted the same annuity for 
each of its indigent deaf and dumb pupils as should be paid by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, the term of instruction not to exceed five 
years, and net more than two indigent pupils from each county to be ad- 
mitted at the same time. This was modified by an act of March 4, 1853, 
permitting three pupils from each county, and granting the Governor power 
to extend the period of such pupils as are capable of making further im- 
provement to eight years. 

The first section of this act limited its provision to the deaf and dumb 
children of this State. This was corrected by the act of February 8, 1866, 
which amended the act of March 4, 1853, by striking out the word '^chil- 
dren" and inserting "persons." It also allowed five indigent deaf and dumb 
pupils to*be received from New Castle county. 

Maryland, by an act of 1827, granted an annuity of one hundred and 
sixty dollars to each of its indigent deaf and dumb pupils, from twelve to 
twenty-five years of age, educated in the institution, the term of instruction 
not to exceed five years, and the number of pupils limited to twenty. 

By act of 1834 the ages for admission of its pupils was from nine to 
twenty-one years, and by an act of 184- the term of instruction was ex- 
tended to seven years. No indigent pupils have been received from this 
State since 1863. Since that time they have been sent to the Columbia in- 
stitution, in the District of Columbia. 

The building in which the school was first opened being found unsuitable, 
more appropriate accommodations were procured and the establishment re- 
moved in September, 1821 , to the south-east comer of Market and Eleventh 
streets. It was, however, deemed advisable to erect a convenient and com- 
modious edifice. After much serious refiection and consultation, in June, 
1824, a lot was purchased at the north-west comer of Broad and Pine streets 
as the most eligible, and preparations were made for erecting a building. 
It was completed, and the institution removed to it on November 22, 1825, 
where it has continued, and is believed to be accomplishing the object for 
which it was established, with a good degree of success, in educating the 
deaf mutes, so as to communicate with their fellow-men in the buainess and 
social intercourse of life ; and also give them that information and those 
ideas necessary to prepare them for becoming morally responsible and use- 
ful members of society. In 1828 an additional lot in the rear was procured 
and a school house erected thereon. In 1839 the buildings were extended 
and a story added to the school house. In the autumn of 1854 two addi- 
tional wings were erected, the one running north to Asylum street, the 
other south to Pine street. They are each 50 by 24 feet, on a line parallel 
with the front of the building, and receding from it about twenty feet. 

The lot is 200 feet front on Broad street, extending from Asylum street 
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to Pine street, and 396 feet deep, extending from Broad street to Fifteenth 
street. 

The centre of the main building is 96 feet 6 inches front ; has a chaste 
and simple front of cat stone, with portico and pillars of the Tnscan order, 
which, with the two wings, present an extent of 200 feet oa Broad street. 
The two wings are each three stories high, and a basement running back 
128 feet, and in the rear, at right angles, is a school house, 96 by 30 feet 
and three stories high. They enclose an open space, laid out as a flower 
garden. There are two spacious yurds, one for the girls and one for the 
boys, shaded by trees, and fdmishing room for exercise in the open air. 

The school building contains ten school rooms, each one provided with 
appropriate furniture, as slates, tables, closets, &c, where needed* Con- 
tiguous to the school rooms is a cabinet of apparatus, models, specimens, 
Ac, to assist the teachers in presenting dear ideas on the various subjects, 
admitting of ocular illustration. 

The centre building contains a lecture room, capable of seating 200 per- 
sons. It has also facilities for making experiments and presenting dia- 
grams, maps, skeletons, &c. 

There are separate refectories for the male and female pupils. In the 
upper stories are the infirmaries and dormitories. The wings contain the 
principal sleeping rooms, the sitting rooms, the shops, the kitchen, bake 
house, laundry, cellars, &c The bath houses, washing rooms and other 
conveniences are accessible at all times without exposure to the weather. 
The cost of the building, with appurtenances, is about $100,000. 

The funds for the same were obtained fh>m grants by the Legislature, 
legacies, donations, life subscriptions and annual contributions. 

The present estimated value of the real estate is $250,000, and the esti- 
mated value of the personal property, including scholarships, invested 
legacies, building fund, library, furniture, museum, &a, is $158,000. 

The buildings are warmed by means of hot air furnaces, lighted with 
gas, ventilated by the windows and by flues through the ventilators in the 
roofl The premises are drained by sewers, connected with the street cul- 
verts. The buildings are not fire-proofl For extinguishment of fire de- 
pendence is had upon the city fire department. The means of escape are 
by stone and iron stairways in the centre and at either end of the wings. 

The dormitories or bed rooms are of the foUovring dimensions: 4 rooms, 
128 feet by 25 feet, each occupied by 40 to 50 pupils ; 1 room, 50 feet by 24 
feet, containing 18 single beds. The height of the dormitories is 11 feet. 
The boys are all furnished with iron bedsteads ; the girls have some wooden 
ones, which are gradually being re-placed by iron ones. Each bedstead 
is furnished with a hair mattress, and the iron ones have a straw under- 
bed. The institution can accommodate about 1 10 pupils of each sex. 

During the past year the directors were compelled to postpone the ad- 
mission of several male applicants, having already as many boys as they 
can accommodate. There is room, however, for several female pupils. 

The officers of this institution are a president, four vice presidents, a trea- 
surer and secretary, with a board t>f twenty-four directors, elected annually. 
There is also a committee of twelve ladies, selected annually by the board 
of directors^ 

The following is a list of the officers and employees of the institution, 
with their salaries : 

Secretary of board of directors (annually) $300 00 

Treasurer do 500 00 

Physician ,do 300 00 
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Principal (annaally, with 15 per cent, additional,) $2, 000 00 

Matron do do do do 400 00 

First assistant matron do do do 280 00 

Second assistant matron do do 200 00 

Two teachers, each do do do 1,200 00 

Two teachers, each (annually, with 30 per cent, additional,) 1, 200 00 

Two teachers, each do do do do 800 00 

One teacher (annaally, with 15 per cent, additional,) 700 00 

One teacher. .. .do do.. ..do do 600 00 

Two teachers, each do do do 300 00 

One teacher do do do 200 00 

Dressmaker do do do 150 00 

Steward (annually) 900 00 

Superintendent of shoe shop (annually) 720 00 

Superintendent of tailor shop do 720 00 

Night watchman do 528 00 

Nurse (per week) 4 50 

Two cooks, each (per week) « 2 50 

One domestic, deaf and dumb, (per week) 2 00- 

One domestic, deaf and dumb do 1 75 

Four domestics, deaf and dumb, each do 1 50 

One domestic, deaf and dumb. do 75 

One domestic, speaking do 3 00 

One domestic, speaking do 2 50 

Fireman, speaking do 5 00 

Prefect or monitor, deaf and dumb, .do 3 00 

Laborer, deaf and dumb, (and clothing, per week,) 25 

Six washerwomen, once a week, each (per day) • 1 00 

Three scrubbers, three days in a week, each (per day) 1 00 

The 30 and 15 per cent, additional were added to the salaries on account of 
the rise in prices, and consequent increased cost of living, the 30 per cent, 
being given to those living outside of the institution, and the 15 per cent, 
to those residing in it. This additional compensation is understood to be 
temporary. 

Pupils, as has been stated, are received from New Jersey and Delaware, 
as beneficiaries of those States, and the following statement of those re- 
maining on December 31, 1869, will exhibit the proportion supported by 
Pennsylvania and the other States, with the number of pay pupils : 

Supported by the State of Pennsylvania 151 

Supported by the State of New Jersey 11 

Supported by the State of Delaware* 4 

Supported by their friends or the institution 18 

Supported by John Crozier and John Wright scholarships 2 

Total 18e 

Of this number (186) 108 were boys and 78 girls. 

The cost of maintenance per annum for each pupil for the last ten years, 
has been as follows : 
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Cost per capita. 

1860 $138 34 

1861 152 61 

1862 176 61 

1863 206 00 

1864 223 60 



Cost per capita. 

1865 $257 80 

1866 2J)6 40 

1867 247 00 

1868 267 78 

1869 269 41 



From the year 1820, to December 31, 1869, there have been admitted (in- 
dading those re-admitted) 1,382 pupils, viz: 760 boys and 622 girls. Of 
this number there were received from — 

Pennsylvania 1, 067 

New Jersey 116 

Maryland 113 

Delaware 28 

Other SUtes 68 



The number discharged were as follows : 

Dismissed 1, 150 

Died 46 



1,382 



1,196 



Leaving in the institution, on December 31, 1869^ 



186 



Of those dismissed, nearly all of them were by expiration of their al- 
lotted term ; a few were discharged for incapacity ; some were removed by 
their parents for various reasons before their term had expired ; a very few 
were expelled for gross misconduct, and several ran away* 

The records of the institution do not, in most cases, state the cause of 
dismissal 

The following table will exhibit the number of each sex admitted per 
annum, with the States from which they were received ; also, the annual 
population, and the number discharged : 
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The annexed table will exhibit the number of cases of deafness received 
into the institution wliich have been congenital, the number from disease 
or accident, with the name of the disease or accident causing the deafnesSi 
and the age when it occurred. 

The following are a few of the facts which are presented upon an exami* 
nation of the record of the 1 ,382 pupils received, (760 males and 622 females :) 

There were 739 congenital cases of deafness, viz : 410 males, 329 females ; 
479 cases were caused by disease, (260 males and 219 females;) 28 were 
caused by accident, (16 males and 12 females ;) and the causes of 136, (74 
males and 62 females,) were unknown. Of the 479 cases caused by disease 
155, or over 32 per cent, were attributed to scarlet fever. 

Of the 522 cases in which the age has been given, not including the con* 
genital, and those under the head of infancy, as their age is unknown, 102, 
or 19.54 per cent., occurred under one year of age ; 254, or 48.65 per cent., 
between one and three years of age; 89, or 17.24 per cent., between three 
and five years ; 55, or 10.53 per cent., between five and seven years of age ; 
making a total of 500, or 95.78 per cent., of the cases of deafness occurring 
under the age of seven years. 
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Actable is also presented of those bom in Pennsylvania, giving the connty 
where born, the age, (at the time of loss of hearing,} sex and caase of deaf- 
ness, and the dec^e when received in the institution. 

A number of those admitted as Pennsylvania State pupils were bom in 
other States or in foreign coantries. Only those bom in the State of Penn- 
sylvania are included in this table. 

Of the 993 (565 males and 428 females) born in Pennsylvania, there were 
526 congenital cases of deafness, viz: 295 males and 231 females. 370 
were caused by disease, (211 males and 159 females;) 23 were caused by 
accident, (14 males and 9 females ;) and the causes of 74, (45 males and 
29 females,) were unknown. Of the 370 cases produced by disease, 122, or 
32.97 per cent., were from scarlet fever. 

Of the 422 cases of -deafness, (oroittiog the congenital and unknown,) in 
which the age has been given, 82, or 19.43 per cent., occurred under one 
year of age ; 202, or 47.86 per cent., between one and three years ; 73, or 
17.29 per cent., between three and five years; and 49, or 11.61 per cent., 
between five and seven years ; making a total of 406, or 96.20 per cent., 
of the cases of deafness produced by disease occurring under the age of 
seven years. 

Statement exhibiting the number admitted in each decade since the oi)en- 
ing of the institution : 



Decade. 


• 

■ 
• 
• 


5 

i 


• 
• 
• 


Per 

ceuu 


1820 to 1830 


04 

71 

75 

161 

164 


56 

45 

61 

135 

131 


150 
116 
136 
206 
295 


16.10 


1880 to 1840 

1840 to 1850 


11.6-* 
13.70 


1850 to 18«0 

1860 to 1870 


29.M 
29.71 








565 


428 


993 


100.00 



Statement exhibiting the counties from which thirt}^ or more pupils were 
received who were natives of the State ; also how many of those pupils 
were congenital mutes : 



Coanty. 



Philadelphia. 

Allegheny 

liBnoaeter... ... 

Montgomery. 

Berks 

Lehigh 

York 

Chester 



Whole 


Con- 


No. 


genital 


reeelvM mutes. 

1 


207 


114 


56 


24 


41 


29 


86 


21 


35 


•>•> 


85 


31 


35 


21 


32 


19 


477 


281 



Perct. 



55.07 
42 85 
34.14 
5*1.33 
62.86 
8S.67 
60.00 
59.37 



58.91 



Of the whole number of pupils received (993) who were natives of Penn- 
sylvania, 477, or 48.03 per cent., nearly one-half, wero born in the above 
eight counties; and of the 370 cases of deafness caused by disease, 152, or 
41.08 per cent., occurred in the above counties. Of this number (152) 50, 
or 82.89 per cent., were from scarlet fever. 
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The following statement will exhibit the namber of cases produced by 
disease in these counties, and how many of those cases were attributed to 
scarlet fever : 



Ck>antiea. 


Namber 

oaoaedby 

disease. 


Caused 

by scarlet 

fever. 


Per oent 


Philadelphia .m.. ...... 

AlleffheDT •. • 


64 
27 
11 
13 
11 
4 
12 
10 


19 
7 
8 
8 
7 
3 
5 
8 


29.68 
25.92 


lAncaftt^r .••. ........r 


27.27 


Montgomery 

Berka. 

Lehigh 

York 

Chesier ^.. 


23.08 
68.63 
75 00 
41.06 
80.00 




162 


60 


32.K0 
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On the Ist of June, 1870, there were 183 pupils in the institution, viz: 
102 boys and 81 girls. 

There has been received from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, fur 
the education and maintenance of its indigent deaf mutes, as follows : 



1821 
1822 
1823 

1824 
1 825 
1826 



$1,680 
6, 951 
7,157 
7,128 
7,954 
7,958 



00 
95 
28 
30 
36 
77 



1827 7,946 02 

1828 7,459 2K 

1829 6,302 48 

1830 5,427 73 

1831 6,285 13 

1832 4,970 47 

1833 5,384 52 

1834 6,994 24 

1835 7,650 69 

1836 7,808 35 

1837 7,774 33 

1838 7,852 37 

1839 9,754 21 

1840 9,989 52 

1841 10,341 52 

1842 11,285 28 

1843 11,388 18 

1844 11,000 00 

1845 11,000 00 

1846 11,000 00 

These appropriations have been expended for family expenses, provi- 
sions, &c., salaries, repairs and incidentals. 

The other sources of income have been sums received from the States of 
New Jersey, Delaware and formerly from Maryland, for the support of in- 
digent pupils of those States, from pay pupils, from interest on investments, 
from contributions and life subscribers. 

The receipts and payments, as shown by the treasurer's report for the 
year ending December 31, 1869, are as follows : 



1847 $11,000 00 

1848 13,000 00 

1849 11,000 00 

1850 7,600 00 

1851 19,651 71 

1852 14,653 33 

1853 14,513 58 

1854 14,750 13 

1855 16,626 00 

1856 16,277 10 

1857 18,945 30 

1858 19,908 46 

1859 18,882 86 

1860 24,022 48 

1861 23,256 72 

1862 25,013 75 

1863 23,493 04 

1864 26,294 58 

1865 89,281 90 

1866 34,888 6i> 

1867 36,627 20 

1868 34,751 80 

1869 35,007 79 



703,791 30 



RECEIPTS. 

Balance due January 1, 1869 $5, 178 00 

The State of Pennsylvania, for indigent pupils 35, 007 79 

The State of New Jersey do do 8, 968 43 

The State of Delaware do do 1, 250 00 

Pay pupils 4, 409 39 

Rent of lot. Pine and Fifteenth streets 400 00 

Interest, contributions and life subscriptions 8, 309 01 

Legacy of Joseph R. IngersoU 446 50 

Legacy of Mrs. Ann Hertcog 3, 126 44 

Legacy of Churchill Houston, additional 1, 593 30 

Legacy of Miss Margaret Latimer 513 38 

Income of Crozer scboUrship, 1 204 OU 

Income of Crozer scboUrship, 2 254 01 
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Income of Crozer building fand $487 52 

Inoome of J. Wright scliolarsbip fund 204 00 



64,351 77 



XXPSNDITUB18. 

Family expenses, provisions, clothing, &c $30, 161 08 

Salaries 18, 546 25 

Repairs to fences, painting and new verandah 864 25 

Attorney fees, in suits 30 00 

Railing at Lafayette cemetery 48 00 

Amount returned New Jersey for pupil 35 00 

Bonds and mortgages 9, 000 00 

Balance due the institution, January 1, 1870 5, 667 19 

64,351 77 

■ ■ — 

The method of instruction is substantially that of all the institutions in 
the United States, with two exceptions, and is known as the French or Si- 
card system, in distinction A'om the German or articulating method, the 
principal instruments for communicating instruction being the sign lan- 
guage and the manual alphabet and writing. 

The branches of education taught are those embraced in a common school 
education, viz : arithmetic, geography, history, &c., and information on Ta- 
rious subjects is constantly given in illustration of the principles and usages 
of language. 

At present there are ten classes, averaging twenty pupils each, under the 
care of an instructor, three of the teachers being mutes. Articulation is 
taught only to semi-mutes, it having always been considered a matter of 
g^at importance to prevent the semi-mutes from losing whatever speech 
tbey possessed, and to improve their power of utterance if practicable. 
This matter has heretofore been attended to but not as systematically as 
at present, yet the success in some cases has been marked. The experiment 
has not continued long enough to form a judgment as to its results. 

But it is the general opinion that if the greatest good to the greatest 
number is to be regarded, the system of articulation for mutes is not the 
best. By this system a large percentage of mutes receive no benefit at all, 
and a large percentage of those who are taught derive but little benefit, 
while to but a very few the benefits are great and decided. This opinion 
receives strong support from the fact that all the institutions in Oreat Britain 
and Ireland, which were for many years conducted on the articulatory sys- 
tem, have given it up, and they are now giving instruction in speaking and 
lip reading only to semi-mutes and to a very few promising cases of con- 
genital mutes. 

There are libraries for the use of the teachers and pupils, which contain 
about five thousand volumes in the various departments of literature and 
science. The girls' library contains seven hundred volumes of well selected 
books. 

The pupils receive religious instruction daily through the explanation of 
passages of Scripture in signs, and on Sundays two religious exercises are 
held. Nothing denominational or sectarian is allowed to be taught, though 
explanations of the various beliefs of nations and sects are given as an 
important part of education. 
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The trades taaght to the male pupils are shoemaking and tailoring. The 
girls are taaght plain sewing and dress-making, and are employed in house- 
wifery. 

The pupils, after leaving the institution, engage in various employments; 
many are shoemakers and tailors ; a number are compositors ; several are 
artists ; others work in iron foundries and many are engaged in farming. 
Deaf mutes are found in almost all trades, and are usually self-supporting. 

Officers and individuals connected with the institution generally interest 
themselves to the extent of their ability, in a private manner, in obtaining 
employment for pupils who need assistance after their dismissal. There la 
also a committee, consisting of ladies and gentlemen, appointed for the ex- 
press purpose of providing employment for those needing their assistance. 

School opens in the morning at half-past eight o'clock, with an explana- 
tion of a text of Scripture and prayer, and closes at half-past eleven; re- 
assembles in the afternoon at half-past two and closes at half-past four. On 
Saturdays school closes at half-past ten for the day. 

The recreations and amusements consist of games, chess, chequers and 
the usual periodical plays of boys at large. The girls have patent swings, 
croquet, graces, &c., &c. The magic lantern is often exhibited in the even- 
ing, electrical experiments sometimes, and stories are frequently recited. 

The pupils are required to bathe twice a week in summer and at least 
once a week in winter. The girls have six bath rooms, two of which, for 
small children, contain two tubs each ; the others only one tub. The boys 
have six bath tubs, all in one room. They all have both hot and cold water. 

The institution has a regular attending physician and three consulting 
physicians. A record is kept by the regular physician and submitted to 
the contributors at their annual meeting. 
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The records of ibis institution exhibit the following important facts re- 
lating^ to families containing more than one deaf mute : 

Whole number of families containing more than one deaf mute 143 

Of those having two mutes : 

Number of families having two males 32 

Number of families having two females 17 

Number of families having one of each sex 45 

— 94 
Of those having three mutes : 

Number of families having three males 3 

Number of families having three females 3 

Number of families having two males and one female 14 

Number of families having one male and two females 17 

— 36 
Of those having four mutes : 

Number of families having four females 1 

Number of families having two males and two females 3 

N omber of families having one male and three females 3 

Number of families having three males and one female 1 

Families containing two girls, the sex of other two unknown, 1 

— 9 
Of those containing five mutes : 

Number of families having five males. 1 

Number of families having one male and four females 1 

Family with two boys, sex of other three unknown 1 

— 3 
Of those containing six mutes : 

(In this family there were twelve children ; of the mutes, three 

were males and three females,) 1 

Total number of families 143 

In this connection it may be stated, in reference to the intermarriage of 
deaf mutes, that several of the former pupils of this institution have mar- 
ried hearing persons, deaf men having married hearing women and hearing 
men marrying deaf women, and a large number have married mutes or 
semi-mutes. • 

A new and much enlarged institution, with ample grounds for exercise 
and recreation, is much needed to accommodate the deaf and dumb, and 
for whom no means of instruction exist except in such an institution. 
There is no doubt that there is in our State at present a large nnmber of 
deaf mutes, of suitable age, who should be under instruction, and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing with the increase of population. 

If all applicants could t^ received it would enable more trades to be in* 
troduced, and pupils might have the opportunity to receive practical in- 
struction in agriculture. 

The late John P. Crozier, to whom the institution is indebted for his 
liberality for two scholarships founded by him, donated the sum of four 
thousand dollars as the foundation of a building fund, for the purpose of 
erecting enlarged and improved buildings in the country, but near the city, 
when the board are prepared to construct a new edifice in place of that 
now occupied. 

As children are not received into this institution under ten years of age, 
it is believed that day schools could be advantageously established for 
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mutes, under the a^e of ten years, who are now running the streets and 
learning little but evil, who might thus obtain a knowledge of words and 
phrases, aud be better prepared, when of proper age, to enter the institu- 
tion under more favorable circumstances than they can now do. The board 
have now under serious consideration and contemplation the establishment 
of such schools in the city of Philadelphia. 

THE PEMNhYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND. 

The subject of providing a school for the blind engaged the attention of 
the late Robert Yaux, who as early as 1824-25-26, had frequent conversa- 
tions on the subject with Dr. Casper Morris, I. Francis Fisher and others. 
Mr. Fisher visited some of the institutions in Europe in 1832, communicated 
valuable information and brought home apparatus used there. 

The first meeting, preparatory to an organization, was held January 21, 
18.33. Other meetings were subsequently held and contributions solicited. 
The first meeting of the contributors was held on March 5, 1833, when the 
institution was formally organized, by the election of a board of managers, 
with Right Rev. William White as president. Mr. Julius R. Friedlander 
was appointed principal. 

The first meeting of the board of managers was held March 7, 1833, a 
contract for renting a house in Twelfth street above Race for the institution 
was approved, and, on March 25th, the first pupils were received there. The 
board memoralized the Legislature, asking an act of incorporation and an 
endowment, and, on January 27, 183^, a charter and pecuniary aid were 
obtained. This act granted the sum of $160 for every indigent pupil of 
this Commonwealth taught in the institution, provided no one scholar 
should be taught at the expense of the Commonwealth more than six years. 
By a subsequent act, of March 31, 1S36, the amount for tuition was in- 
creased to $200 per annum for each pupil, and, by the act of April 1 4, 1838, 
the period of instruction at the expense of the Commonwealth was extended 
to eight years from the time of entering the institution. By an act of April 

3, 1860, the amount for each indigent pupil was increased to $225 ; by a 
further act of June 1, 1865, to $275; and again, on June 1, 1867, to $300. 
The amount now received, under the act of April 6, ld70, is $275 for each 
indigent pupil. Pupils are also received from the States of Delaware and 
New Jersey. Formerly they were received from Maryland. 

Tile first of these States, by an act of January 29, 1835, granted the 
same amount for every indigent pupil of that State as should be paid by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, but limited the period of tuition to 
five years, and provided that not more than two pupils from each county 
bhould, at the same time, be in the institution. This was modified by the 
act of March 4, 1853, to three pupils from each county, and also granting 
the Governor power to extend the period of such pupils as are capable of 
making further improvement, to eight years. 

The first section of this act limits its provision to the blind children of 
this State, thus preventing the admission of indigent adults. This was 
corrected by the act of February 8, 1866, which amended the act of March 

4, 1853, by striking out the word children and inserting the word persons* 
New Jersey, by its act of March 8, 1836, provided instruction for blind 

persons who shall have attained the age of seven years, and granted the 
annuity of $200, and limited the term of instruction to five years ; but a 
supplement to this act authorized the Governor to extend the term to eight 
years, if further instruction is needed. Maryland, in December, 1837, 
passed a similar law to that of New Jersey, granting an annuity of $200, 
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and a term of instruction for fli^e years, provided each pupil so instructed 
shall have attained the age of seven years. A supplement to this act ex- 
tends the skg^ to nine years, and the term of instruction to seven years, and, 
by the act of March 1, 1850, the period of instruction was further extended 
to eight 3'ears. No indigent pupils have been received from this State since 
1853, an act having been passed ou May 19, 1853, to incorporate the Marj'- 
land Institution for the instruction of the blind. Those pupils, however, 
who had commenced their instruction in the Pennsylvania institution were 
])ermitted to remain to the close of their respective terms, which finally- 
ceased in the year 1859. 

In April, 1834, the institution was removed from Twelfth street to Thir- 
teenth street, above Race street, where two houses, with intermediate lots, 
were taken on rent. The corner stone of the present building, on Race 
and Twentieth streets* was laid in August* 1835, and the new buildings 
were occupied in October, 1836, where the institution has successfully pro- 
gressed from that time, and is now, notwithstanding its very limited and 
insufficient accommodations, in a prosperous condition. 

The lot is 250 feet on Race street by 284 feet on Twentieth street, to 
Summer street, thence an extension of 500 feet on Summer street by 70 
feet on Twenty-first street. The cost of the lots was as follows : 

For lot on Race street, purchased in 1835 $17, 500 00 

For lot on Summer street, purchased in 1843 8, 000 CM) 

For lot on Twenty-first and Summer sts., purchased in 1844 . . 4, 880 00 

Total 30,3 8 00 

The main building is 162 feet by 55 feet, with extensioT.s in depth to 73 
feet Infirmary, 40 by 40 feet; laundry, 60 by 24 feet; workshops, 235 
feet by an average of 16 feet in width ; principalis dwelling, 18 by 44 feet; 
two houses on Twentieth street, for adults, each 17 by 37 feet; and a store, 
f >rsales, 32.6 by 20 feet. There are other buildings of less importance. 

The cost of buildings and improvements |95, 176 17 

Cost of lots, as before stated 30, 380 96 

Total cost of buildings and lots 125, 557 1 3 

Of which the State paid 44, 365 75 

I'aid from funds of the institution 81,191 38 

(There are no means of knowing how much of this was from legacies or 
donations. Besides the appropriations for real estate, the State made a 
donation, in 1834, of $10,000 to aid the institution.) The buildings, while 
}K>ssessing many advantages, are insufficient in size and accommodations, 
not properly ventilated and not perfectly adapted to all the requirements 
of such an institution. 

The present estimated value of the real estate is (the grounds and dwell- 
ing houses only being estimated) $125,000. The estimated value of per- 
gonal property is (including furniture, musical instruments, manufacturing 
stock, organ, books, apparatus, &c., &c.,) $20,300. 

There is no regular system of ventilation. A trunk passes through the 
centre of the building above the roof, surmounted by a ventilating iustru- 
ment ; the ceilings are high and the passages large. The house is warmed 
by steam on the ea«t side, and tbe rest of the buildings by four furnaces. 
'I he pieinides are well drained to the street culvert. The buildings are not 
fire-pruof. There are two fire extinguishers, also a fire plug back of the 
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building and hose at hand. The means of escape are very favorable. The 
pupils, in case of fire, have easy access from one side of the building to 
the other, and egress by three stairways, distant ft'om each other. 

There are no large dormitories. The rooms are many and of various 
sizes. The largest bed rooms are 27 feet 7 inches by 25 feet 7 inches, and 
12 feet high, containing 14 persons, (young ;) 80 feet 7 inches by 23 feet 7 
inches, and 12 feet high, containing 10 persons ; 27 feet by 25 feet 7 inches, 
and 12 feet high, containing 11 persons ; two, each 20 feet by 23, and 10 
feet high, containing 14 persons ; two, each 22 feet by 22 feet 5 inches, and 
12 feet high, containing 16 persons ; 22 feet by 23 feet 6 inches, and 12 feet 
high, containing 9 persons ; 19 feet 8 inches by 25 feet, and 12 feet high, 
containing 8 persons. Smaller rooms in the same proportion ; 8 rooms, 
each 10 by 14 feet 4 inches, 9 feet high, contain two each, &c. The rooms 
are all more crowded than desirable, for the want of more accommodations. 
Single hair mattrasses are used, except in a few instances, and iron bed- 
steads, with few exceptions. 

There are 175 pupils and the necessary officers and assistants, making a 
family of 202 persons. But this is more than is comfortable, and does not 
permit of the necessary class rooms. This inadequacy of accommodation 
also necessarily keeps many applicants waiting admission. 

The control of this institution is vested in a board of twenty-three mana- 
gers, elected, at the annual meeting of the corporators, for one year. Their 
system of inspection is careful and frequent, from a committee of managers 
every month, two being appointed, one of whom is expected to visit weekly, 
and from the chairmen of several committees. The board meet monthly, 
and also six committees, to whom the principal is required to report* in 
writing, on the condition and progress of the pupils ; the condition of the 
buildings and premises ; to report, with proper vouchers, all the expenses 
of the month, which accounts are examined and certified by the comptroller 
of the institution, and to pay over to the treasurer all moneys received by 
him. The treasurer also reports the financial condition to the committee 
on finance. 

The principal reports the application of blind persons for admission to 
the proper committee, and, also, those to be discharged, all of which re- 
ceive the careful examination of the committee. Each committee makes a 
minute of all its actions, for the consideration of the board. The physician, 
also, reports the condition of the health of the house. It would be difficult 
to devise a more complete system of supervision, or find a board of mana- 
gers more devoted to the interests of the institution, and the welfare of 
the pupils. The following is a list of the officers and employees of the in- 
stitution, with their salaries: 

Principal, without board $2, 500 00 

Prefect, assistant to principal, part board 1, 000 00 

Music teacher, without board 900 00 

Principal male teacher and clerk, with board 600 00 

Principal female teacher, with board 400 00 

Female teacher, with board 230 00 

Do do do 150 00 

Do do do 150 00 

Assistant teacher, without board , 300 00 

Do do. . . .with board 150 00 

Do do do 150 00 

Do do. . . .without board 100 00 

Do do.... with board 125 00 

Do do do 50 00 
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Assistant teacher, with board 

Do do do 

Master of handicraft, without board 

Teacher of broommaking, without board 

Jdistress of handicraft, with board 

Assistant in work department, with board 

Do do do do 

Assistant in girls' department .... do 

Matron, with board 

Assistant matron, with board 

Physician, without board 

Do do 

Dentist do 

Carpenter and watchman, with board 

Janitor do 

Nurse .do 

Cook .do 

Porteress do 

Laundress do 

Twelve domestics, (combined wages,) with board 1, 342 



$50 00 


50 


00 


800 00 


600 


00 


SOO 


00 


100 00 


100 00 


48 


00 


350 00 


250 


00 


150 


00 


150 


00 


150 


00 


480 


00 


300 00 


204 


00 


192 00 


144 00 


144 


00 


1,342 


00 


12,709 00 



Pupils, as has been stated, are received from other States, and the fol- 
lowing statement, for the year 1869, will exhibit the proportion received 
from Pennsylvania and the other States : 

There were from Pennsylvania 126 

New Jersey 22 

Delaware 5 

New York 1 

Three of these are paying pupils in full and eleven in part. Of 183 blind 
persons in the institution, including assisting teachers, and 18 in the home, 
153 are from Pennsylvania. 

The annual receipts and expenses are shown in the treasurer's report for 
the year ending December 1, 1869, viz : 

RECEIPTS. 

From sales of merchandize $23, 400 35 

Income from the Birch legacy 6, 484 85 

Income from other investments 499 32 

Life subscriptions 170 00 

Miscellaneous receipts lOS 00 

From Wednesday exhibitions 1, 577 26 

From State appropriations, viz : 

Prom Pennsylvania $33, 000 00 

From New Jersey 8, 029 99 

From Delaware 1, 043 00 

42,07T 99 

From pupils at private charge 2, 976 58 

From legacies 4, 016 44 

Cash from mortgage paid off 2, 000 00 

83,310 79 
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EXPENSES. 

Paid by the committee of instruction for salaries, books, ma- 
sical instruments, &c 

Paid by the committee on household, for subsistence, repairs, 
fuel, gas, clothing, wages, &c 

Paid by the committee on manufactures, for raw material and 
stock, store rent, salaries, over work, &c 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Outfits to graduates 

Investment, Ac 

Legacies, mortgage paid, &c 



$8,072 17 

34,684 60 

27,954 02 
75S 60 
700 00 

7,279 23 

79,448 6-2 



For the six preceding years the total expenses exceeded the total receipts 
by the sum of |9,354 11. 

The annual expenses, ordinary and extraordinary of each 3'ear, and net 
expenses, deducting cash from sales, were as follows : 



TEAR. 



1-83 .., 
la^4 ... 

1835., 
1836 . 

l^<37.. 

1838 ... 
1839 ... 
1840 ... 
1841 .. 
1842 .., 
1843 ... 

1844 .. 

1845 ... 
184A .., 
1847.., 

1848 ., 

1849 .. 

1850 .. 
1851... 
1852 .. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
L**55 ... 
18.56 . 
1857 . 
18.58 .. 
1859 . 
18«0.. 
1861.. 
18rt2 .. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865 . 
1866.. 
1^7 .. 
186S.. 
l'-H9 . 



Extraordinary ex- 
penses — lots, 
buildings, <tc. 



912,373 OS 

15,023 25 

8,727 18 

4, 139 44 

1,329 04 

552 43 

553 40 
876 15 

1,071 39 
1,752 44 



15, 000 00 

5,300 00 

320 00 

500 00 

3,954 31 

4,500 00 

1,605 20 

800 00 



Ordinary expenses. 



2, 807 00 



3,811 50 
1,576 00 



1,5-0 00 
6,033 75 



1,800 00 



92, 873 48 
9,717 67 
6,640 42 
6,366 75 
16, 499 25 
14, 944 36 
13, 805 62 
15,006 54 
14,533 05 
14,360 96 
11,841 48 
15,815 51 
16,5^9 71 
17, 705 89 
19,619 60 
22,270 12 
20,241 79 
18, 705 76 
23,782 78 
24,328 99 
26,958 61 
2S 190 51 
35,315 55 
36,994 99 
41,429 14 
39, .579 97 
43,061 00 
39,971 20 
41,947 76 
42,140 86 
51,404 54 
5S, 191 39 
72,660 8S 
69,026 .^^ 
71,543 77 
64,427 14 
71,469 39 



Net expenses, less 

receipts from 

sales. 



92,873 48 
9,717 67 
5,640 42 
6,366 75 
15,697 79 
14,032 23 
12, .59 1 85 
13,973 95 
12,834 9tt 
13, 122 02 
10, 204 73 
14,217 73 
12,540 95 
15,618 34 
16,904 03 
18,678 16 
16,982 10 
15,651 4S 
20,089 59 
20, 187 58 
21, 143 58 
21,696 73 
•.'5,361 85 
2*^,366 35 
.32,306 04 
29,095 » 
32,0.16 90 
28, 959 22 
8l,2^9 63 
80,956 11 
3rt,775 53 
39, 277 80 
46,468 58 
47,2S4 70 
50,014 00 
48,643 69 
48,069 04 



The number of pupils who have received the benefit of this institution 
is 451 males and 260 females; total, 711. 
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The most suitable time for admission is between 11 and 16 years. Per- 
sons over 21 3*ears of age are admitted to learn some useful handicraft. 

It may albo be stated that pay pupils are received, and arc charged $300 
])er year, including board, instruction and medical attendance. 

Of the whole number admitted C'H) there were natives of— 

Pennsylvania. • 376 

Other parts of the United States 166 

Foreigners H8 

Unknown 21 

— 711 

The namber of discharged were — 

Discharged 502 

Died in the institution 18 

Died at home 16 

536 

Remaining in the institution, July 1, 1870 175 



\ 



Of the 175 remaining, 108 were males and 67 females. 

Those born in foreign countries were residents of Pennsylvania when re- 
ceived, while those who were natives of other States, and not residents of 
Pennsylvania, were charged the rate paid by the State. 

The following table will exhibit the number of each sex admitted per 
annum ; also, the population, the number discharged, died in the institu- 
tion or at home before the expiration of their term, and the number re- 
maining in the house at the close of each year : 
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ANNUAL 


ins- 




S5 

: R 

: ^ 


BEMAININO AT 




ADMITTBD. 


POPULATION. 


OHABOBD. 


DIED. 


BND OF TKAB. 


TEAR. 


8 

• 
• 
• 
• 

■ 

• 
• 


1 

s 

• 
• 
: 


• 

• 
• 
• 
• 
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• 

■ 
• 
• 
• 
• 


5 

1 

: 
t 


i 

• 

• 

• 
• 
• 
• 
• 
• 


1 

• 


1 

t 
: 


• 
m 
• 
• 
• 
• 


r 

• 
• 
■ 


Males. 


1 


. 
• 
• 

• 

• 


1833 


9 
4 


2 


11 
10 


9 
13 


2 

8 


11 
21 






9 
11 


2 

8 


11 


1834 ... 


2 








2 


19 


1835 . . 


1 

8 

10 


5 

8 
8 


6 
11 
18 


12 
20 
29 


13 
14 
22 


25 
84 

5L 




2 






2 
1 
3 


12 
19 

27 


11 
14 
21 


23 


183G 


1 
2 






33 


1837 ... 


1 






48 


1838 


4 
5 
6 


6 
1 

1 


9 
6 
7 


81 
84 
35 


26 
26 
26 


57 
60 
61 


2 
5 
8 


1 






8 
6 

4 


29 
28 
31 


25 
26 
26 


54 


1830 


1 


• ••• 


64 


1840... 


1 


57 


1841 


7 
6 


2 
6 


9 
12 


39 
42 


27 
32 


66 

74 


8 
8 


1 
5 






4 
14 


35 
83 


27 
27 


62 


1842... 


•••••• 


1 


60 


I&t3 


10 

8 


10 

4 


20 
12 


44 

43 


36 
86 


80 
79 


9 


4 
5 






13 
13 


84 
84 


33 
82 


67 


1844... 


1 




66 


1H45... 


6 


3 


9 


41 


84 


75 




2 




1 


4 


89 


82 


71 


1846.. 


5 
11 


3 

2 


8 
13 


45 

52 


84 
32 


79 
84 




4 
8 






8 

7 


40 
47 


31 
80 


71 


1847... 






77 


1848... 


8 

5 

6 

18 


4 
2 
8 
8 


12 

7 
14 
2^ 


56 
59 
68 
72 


38 
83 
85 
39 


89 

92 

93 

111 




2 
6 
4 
2 






4 
18 

8 
10 


58 
51 
53 
63 


82 
28 

32 
38 


85 


1K49... 






79 


1850.. 






85 


1^61... 


'i 




101 


1862... 


13 


2 


15 


77 


39 


116 


11 


1 


1 


•••••■ 


18 


64 


39 


103 


1853 ... 


12 


6 


18 


77 


44 


12 ( 


12 


2 


2 




16 


62 


43 


105 


1S54 


14 
18 


17 
10 


31 
28 


77 
93 


59 
67 


136 
160 


2 
6 


2 
5 






4 
18 


74 
84 


6S 
63 


432 


1855... 


2 




147 


18o«... 


16 


5 


21 


101 


67 


168 


17 


10 


1 


1 


29 


82 


67 


139 


1857... 


18 


9 


27 


101 


65 


166 


13 


4 


1 




18 


86 


62 


148 


1868... 


15 


7 


22 


102 


6S 


170 


11 


4 






15 


90 


65 


155 


1859 ... 


19 


9 


28 


110 


73 


1H3 


13 


8 




1 


17 


96 


70 


166 


1860... 


16 


10 


26 


113 


79 


192 


16 


7 


1 




24 


95 


73 


168 


1881... 


15 


8 


23 


111 


80 


191 


13 


2 






15 


97 


79 


176 


1862... 


'2A 


8 


32 


122 


86 


208 


20 


8 


1 


6 


84 


100 


74 


174 


1^63... 


15 


9 


24 


116 


82 


198 


17 


10 


1 


2 


30 


97 


71 


16S 


18<)4. 


18 
18 


13 
10 


8L 
28 


116 
124 


83 

87 


199 
211 


10 
15 


6 
9 






16 
25 


105 
107 


78 
79 


183 


18^-5 ... 


1 


•■••• 


186 


J866,.. 


19 


10 


29 


1-7 


88 


215 


19 


14 


2 


1 


36 


105 


74 


179 


1^67... 


22 


10 


82 


128 


83 


211 


23 


13 




2 


38 


104 


69 


173 


1^68 . 


19 
17 


18 
11 


37 
28 


124 
131 


86 
84 


210 
215 


10 
21 


13 
14 






23 
37 


113 
108 


74 
70 


187 


J869 ... 


1 


1 


178 


1870 ... 


6 


5 


11 


115 


74 


189 


6 


6 


«•■••• 


2 


14 


108 


67 


175 




451 1 


260 


711 




326 


176 


17 


17 


536 







Of the 34 deaths recorded in the above table, only 18 occurred in the in- 
stitution, viz : 9 males, 9 females; the balance, 16, (8 males and 8 females,) 
occurred at the homes of the respective pupils, but during the term of their 
instruction. 

Of the 376 bom in Pennsylvania, 353 were pupils of the State, and of 
this last number (353) the annexed table will exhibit the number of cases 
of congenital blindness, the number from disease or accident, the age when 
blindness occurred and the age when admitted into the institution. 

From this table it will be seen that of the 353 Pennsylvania State pu- 
pils, 214 were males and 139 females. 

There were 60 congenital cases of blindness, viz: 29 males and 31 fe- 
males; 212 cases were caused by disease, (124 males and 88 females;) 49 
were produced by accidents, (40 males and 9 feaiales ;) and the cause in 
32 cases was unknown. 

The causes of blindness as given are as follows : 
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IfS 





1 

. 
: 

• 


5? 

3 

9 


1 


Cofiirenital 


29 

21 
8 

11 
1 

12 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 

10 
4 


31 
19 
3 
14 
1 
8 
1 


60 


Tnflammation 


40 


Ophthalmia^ 


11 


Amaurosis „ 


25 


CoDjuDCtivitis. 


2 


Cataract.. ^ 


15 


Iriiis ^ ^ 

Xntermlttent fever 


2 
1 


•^tdowmsu jOvor •.•...*•....•••.•• ......... >•«•*.••« •«••■•.«• •••*••...■•.•••••« ••••*.••« •.•..•*•• 

"yellow fever. 


1 

8* 

8 
2 
1 


4 
1 


Variola. 


16 


Scarlatina..... 


IS 


Phrenitis 

Tuberonler iiieningitis , 


6 
1 


Nearalffia • 


1 

1 
8 


1 


Pertussis. .......•• 


1 
4 
2 
3 
4 
8 
2 
8 
9 


2 


Measles 


7 
2 


Other fevers. 


3 

8 
11 

4 
17 
84 

6 
21 


7 


Cold 


14 




6 


Other causes 


25 
43 


Gun-shot wounds.... 


(1 




11 


32 








214 


139 


353 



Of the 230 cases in which the a^e when blindness occurred is given, not 
including the congenital, but one was under one year of age ; 64, or 27.82 
per cent., were between one and five years ; 66, or 28.69 per cent., were be- 
tween five and ten years ; 39, or 16.96 per cent., between ten and fifteen 
years ; 24, or 10.43 per cent., were between fifteen and twenty years ; 19, 
or 8.26 per cent., between twenty and thirty years; 17, or 7.39 per cent., 
were thirty years of age and upwards. 

A table is also given, exhibiting the counties in which the 353 State pu- 
pils were bom, and the sex, cause of blindness and decade when received 
into the institution. 
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The branches of edocation taught to the pupils are orthography, reading, 
(raised letters,) writing, pin-type printing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
with maps and globe, history, ^^ useful knowledge," rhetoric, dictionary, 
etymolog}', English literature, classical antiquities, natural philosophy, 
chemistry. Constitution of the United States, mensuration, geometry, al- 
gebra, mental and moral philosophy, physiology, natural history, astron- 
omy, mythology, music, handicraft and calisthenics. 

There are libraries for the use of the teachers and pupils, with access to 
the larger libraries of the city. The institution holds two shares in a large 
city library for their benefit. The institution library is composed mostly 
of books of reference. 

There are religious services, consisting of reading the Scriptures, singing 
and prayer every morning and evening, a Bible class and Sabbath school 
every Sunday morning, and a lecture or religions reading every Sabbath 
evening by the principal. No minister of the gospel officiates, and all the 
services are entirely free f^om any sectarian character. The pupils are re- 
quired to attend church at least once on the Sabbath, at such places as their 
I)arents desire. 

The trades tanght to the male pupils are brush-making, (several varie- 
ties,) broom-making, mat-making, carpet-weaving and cane-seating. To the 
females, sewing, knitting, crochetting, beadwork and cane-seating. These 
branches of industry are carried on by the institution, under the charge of 
a master and a mistress of handicraft and appointed teachers — seeing and 
blind experts in the several branches. 

The goods or articles manufactured are sold at two stores in the city 
and at the institution. The manufactory 3uelds no profit ; the expenses ex- 
ceed the income. It is a department for the instruction of handicraft and 
not for gain. 

The following exhibits the receipts from sales and expenditures of the 
department for the past three years : 

Receipts. Expenses. 

To December 1, 1867 $21,529 00 $27,087 00 

»* " 1,1868 20,783 00 22,668 00 

** " 1,1869 23,400 00 27,954 00 

65,71 2 00 77,709 09 

===== 65,712 00 

Excess of expenses , 11, 997 00 

Less increase of stock 8, 855 00 

Deficiency 8, 142 00 

Deficiency per annum 2,714 00 

The.nnmbcr instructed in each branch of industry for the 3'ear ending 
July 1, 1870, is as follows : 



Males. 

Brush-making. • ^7 

Broom-making 27 

Hat^making 5 

Carpet-weaving 6 

Cane-seating 24 

15 



Females. 

Beadwork 30 

Knitting and sewing, crochet- 
ting, &c 30 

Cane-seating « 5 
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Many pupils snooeed in making a living by purtuing these occapations 
after they leave the institation ; others sometimes fail, especially where 
they are homeless or have no friends. An outfit of $50 to $60 (from the 
exhibition fund) is given to every indigent pupil on leaving the institution, 
to procure the necessary machines and tools for their occupation. The foI> 
lowing table exhibits, as Ikr as known, the condition and employment of 
the graduates of the institution : 



OociTPATiONs of pupils who have left ike instUutian. 



I •• ••• ■ #•• • •«... 



to 

7 



Trading, storekeeping, ^bo. 

Agents, leotareis, Ao. 

At home st housework, piindpally 

females.^ 102 

ImbeoUe 12 

Deoesaed. .» ^.... SO 

Remaining, except ** home '' inmates 166 
Unknown^ 135 



Total to December 1, isee ...... 



.. ...... 



CM 



fVninden or pxinoipalsof other insti- 
tutions 6 

Teaohers of music and piano tuners.. 86 

Organists of ohurcbes^ 12 

Teachers, acliool branebes^ 26 

Ministers of the gospel 2 

Member of Iiegislature 1 

Masters of handicraft in other instt- 

lotions 4 

Vocalists and teachers of singing 1 1 

Working at handionft. 126 

There is no provision to secure employment for the indigent blind after 
they leave the institution, except the outfit of $50 or $60 bestowed on each 
graduate from the exhibition fund, to procure machines, tools, &c But 
such a provision is greatly needed. Many such pupils could earn their liv- 
ing, or nearly so, if employment was provided for them ; others would need 
assistance or a ^^ Home " provided. The managers of this institution ap- 
pealed to the Legislature about eighteen months ago for aid to establish a 
home of industry for such purpose, but the application was not successftiL 

The recreation and amusement provided for the pupils consist of fre^ 
quent courses of lectures, concerts and operas for the musical pupils, whidi 
a large city abundantly supplies, opportunities for walking out, calisthenic 
exercises, music in the institution, which is much enjoyed by them, recita- 
tions and literary exercises in their own lyceums, of which there are four, 
with frequent public musical and literary exhibitions ; also interesting read- 
ings in the evenings. 

In the laundry the washing is done by hand, no machinery, though steam 
is desirable. The cooking is done by a range. The diet is plain and whole- 
some. Tea and coffee, or milk, for breakfiist, good bread and butter ; relish 
morning and evening, three or four days in the week. For dinner, fresh 
beef, (secondary quality,) four days in the week, varied by mutton, pork, 
soup, &c. ; the other days, fish on Friday for those who do not eat meat. 
For supper, tea, coffee and milk, as preferred ; occasional relish of cheese, 
cold meat or stewed fruit. 

The pqpils have the advantage of warm and cold baths, and all of them 
bathe weekly. 

The institutio&iis provided with two physicians who attend regularly, 
alternating each six months, and a consulting physician and a consulting 
surgeon. A record of cases is kept. There are no diseases peculiar to the 
institution, the same variety occurring as in the population at large. The 
number of deaths in the institution is as follows : 
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S 

fc 

9 



18S9 

1843 .... 
1836 ^... 

I8ft7 

1859 

1800 

18B2 

1802 

1862. 

186S 

1863 .... 

xoon .«•.«» 

1866 

1«65 

1867 

1870 

1870 



1 
1 

■ ••I 

1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 



5 



1 

• *•• 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



Disease. 



Inflammation 

Scarlet malignant ^. 

Unknown 

Small pox.. ............ 

ConsumptloQ 

do 

do 

Accident 

Consumption 

do 

Accident. 

do • .... 

Consumption 

do 

Typhoid fever 

Cancer and beui. B. 

Consumption 

Disease of heart...... 



Timf« in 
institution. 



8 years... 

2L....do 

2 «iO 

1 do «... 

n do..... 

17 do..... 

3 do 

14.. ...(ic... 

8 do 

2 do ..... 

S do ..... 

8 do ..... 

4 do «... 

8...wdo 

20 do..... 

2|...do..... 
1 do ... 



Age at 
death. 



82 years.... 

16...do 

1i4...do 

2s...d<i 

i:2...iio 

2rt...do 

20...do 

21. ..do 

20...do 

44...do 

.^2... do . .... 

22...do 

15...do ...... 

4*9. ..UO ...... 

2l...do 

16...do 



Bemarks. 



•eeeesess ••••••••• •••••••• 



Teacher 

In the«*Uonie." 



Teacher 



In the '* Home. 



»» 



Teacher ..m •••••...• 



Several deaths of pupils occurred at their own homes, as has been pre- 
Tioasly stated. 

The ratio of blind persons to the whole population in Pennsylvania, by 
the census of 1860, was as one in 2,448 ; in the whole United States, one 
in 2,500. The whole number in Pennsylvania, in 1860, was 1,187. 



Ages and sex — whUem 



Females. 



Under ten years 

Ten and under twenty. .., 
Twenty and nnder thirty 
Thirty and under forty ... 
Forty and under fifty ...... 

Fifty and nnder sixty...... 

Sixty and over.. 



Total white.. 

Colored— males, 85; females, 17. 



Total blind .. 




l.M 



The ratio in 1870 wiil probably be about the same. 

The number of families having more than one blind child, as shown by 
the record of this institution, is as follows : 

Of 31 fiLmlliee, each contained 2 blind children ; of 7 families, each con* 
tained 3 blind children ; of 4 families, each contained 4 blind children ; one 
family contained 7 blind children. 

The parents in several cases were first cousins. In this connection it be> 
comes interesting to inquire as to the intermarriage of the blind with each 
other, or seeing persons, and which of the classes are most likely to have 
congenital blind offspring. 
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1. The number of blind males (former pupils) who have married see- 

ing persons, is 51 

2. The number who have married blind females 7 

3. The number of blind females who have married seeing persons .... ^ 

Of the above classes, the known blind offspring of the first, is three, and 
of the second, one. Others probably exist unknown to the officers of the 
institution. 

In a general review of the condition and progress of the institutions for 
the blind in this country and in Europe, a great difficulty under which they 
labor is a deficiency of text-books for the pupils, printed in the raised let- 
ters. A system of well prepared class-books, on all the subjects now taught 
to the blind orally, would be of incalculable value to the teachers and pupils 
of these institutions. The Legislature has never made any appropriation 
for this object, neither has any State provision elsewhere been made, ex- 
cept in a very small amount in one or two cases. This want being supplied, 
very little more would be needed to place the educational department of 
all these institutions in a very efficient condition. 

But the greatest of all wants remains — a provision for employing the 
homeless and destitute blind after they have left the institution. The 
special and urgent need of this institution is a a new building ^ with larger 
accommodations, and all the modern improvements. 

The blind population of the State increases rapidly. In 1860 it was 
1,187, being one in 2,448. By the rate of increase from 1850 to 1860, the 
number of blind in 1870 will be found to be about 1,580, yet no means of 
providing for more pupils have been made for many years past. A large 
number of applicants are applying in vain for admission. These must be 
practically denied, unless the State shall enable the institution to erect new 
buildings, or materially enlarge the present one, and, also, provide for a 
larger number than 110 pupils, to which the appropriation from the State 
is limited by its per capita rate. 

This institntlon is doing a large work of usefulness for the blind of this 
State ; all its departments are conducted with vigor and success according 
to the means placed in its hands, with a single exception to its gratifying 
results — that they are unable to do more. 

Although the special woik of the institution is instruction, a department 
not exceeding twenty of the pupils who have passed through their limited 
term of eight years, was established in 1851, and called ^^ The Home for 
Industrial Blind.'' It is composed at present of eleven females and seven 
males. The inmates are employed at several branches of handicralt, and 
some of them are engaged several hours a day in teaching, for which they 
receive compensation. They are charged a very moderate sum for board, 
and are paid the balance of their earnings in cash. They find their own 
clothing and enjoy a position of independence, and, to a large extent, of 
self-support. 

These persons are generally educated in literature and music, some of 
them orphans, and many of them homeless, or without other means of sup- 
p^^rt. This excellent charity has been maintained entirely from funds of the 
institution, the State never having been applied to for aid in its support. 

PENNSYLVANIA TBAINING fcOHOOL FOR ?X£BLX-MINDED OHILDBikN. 

This institution had its origin in a meeting of benevolent gentlemen held 
February 10, 1853, at the office of J. J. Barclay, Esq., in Philadelphia, 
which organized with Bishop Potter in the chair, when James B. Richards, 
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who had been for some time BncceBsfuUy engaged in Massachusetts, made 
some statements on the subject of instruction to the idiotic, after which it 
was resolved to apply to the Le^isUtture of Pennsylvania, and make an ap- 
peal to a benevolent public on the subject. 

On the 14th of MiLrch following, an executive committee of ten was ap- 
pointed, and the name of the society agreed upon, viz: Pennsylvania 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Children. 

It was incorporated and endowed on April 7, 1853. By this act $200 
was granted for each and every indigent pupil of the State, not exceediug 
twenty in number, and for a term not exceeding five years. In 4-3, 1860, 
the beneficiaries were raised to forty. In 1 861 the Legislature advanced the 
number of beneficiaries to sixty. By act of March 27, 1862, the term of train- 
ing and maintenance, at the expense of the Commonwealth, was not to be 
extended beyond seven years, and by act of April 11, same year, the num- 
ber of beneficiaries was raised to seventy. By act of April 14, 1868, the 
number was increased to eighty, and by act of April 11, 1866, the said 
school is authorized to charge $50 per annum, in addition to the sum now 
allowed by law, for the maintenance of each pupil during the present year. 
By act of April 11, 1867, the same provision as in 1866. By act April 11, 
1868, the sum of $250 per capita was appropriated. In 1869, the same 
amount, by act of April 6, 1870* 

In 1860 the Legislature of New Jersey passed a bill providing for the 
support of fifteen children ftrom that State. 

In 1861 the State of Delaware, by its Legislature, recognized the insti- 
tution, and provided for the maintenance of six children. 

The first meeting of the board was held May 6, 1853, when Bishop Pot* 
ter was elected president. Soon after the organization rooms were rented 
on School House lane, near Germantown ; a system of management was 
adopted, and the institution opened in July with eight children, under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. B. Richards- 
Pecuniary difficulties presented a formidable barrier, and for a time suc- 
cess seemed more than doubtfuL Two successful appeals to the Legisla- 
ture, sustained by an application to the public, encouraged and confirmed 
its devoted firiends. 

In February, 1855, a house and lot at Qermantown, on Woodbine avenue, 
were purchased for $16,000, and subsequently the Legislature donated $10,- 
000 to aid in payment of this purchase, conditioned upon a like sum being 
raised by subscription. 

In May of the same year the family were removed to their ^new home, 
the number of pupils being seventeen. 

It was, however, soon apparent that the purchase and location at Ger- 
mantown lacked much that was desirable, if not essential, and that the in- 
stitution, if designed to compare with similar ones in Massachusetts, New 
York and elsewhere, must be on a more extended scale, and possess better 
arrangements than existed there. 

It was, therefore, resolved to purchase another site, more remote from 
the city, possessing lands sufficient for the cultivation of vegetables, pas- 
turage, &c., on which suitable buildings might be erected. 

In 1857, the site located near Media, Delaware county, Penna., was pur- 
chased, upon which the present building was erected. In the autumn of 
1857. contracts were made with Messrs. Haddock & Worrell, to erect the 
buildings, and on December 8« the comer stone was laid by Bishop Potter. 

On September 1, 1859, the family were removed to the new building, and 
on November 2, 1859, the institution was formally opened with commemo- 
rative ceremonies. 
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There are abont eighty-nine acres of land connected with the institution 
of which one-eighth is occupied by the main buildings, children's play 
grounds and a grove on the north and west. A truck garden of six acres 
in the valley and forty acres of good, arable and grazing land. The bal- 
ance is in a rough condition, being slowly brought under cultivation. 

The usual crops are raised, and a dairy kept for the supply of milk. The 
cost of the land may be fixed at $14,414, donated by friends of the institu- 
tion. 

The main building is two hundred and fifty-six feet front, with return 
wings at each end of one hundred feet in depth, and a central extension in 
the rear, of one hundred and twenty-two feet, the centre building being 
four stories and the wings three stories high, built of granite and hofn 
blende. At a distance of one hundred feet south is a building fifty-six by 
sixty feet and two stories high, occupied by the laundry, heating apparatus 
and shops. The total cost of the above named buildings was 9169,618, of 
which there was appropriated by the State of Pennsylvania, $97,500, and 
donated principally by friends of the institution in Philadelphia, Delaware, 
Chester and Allegheny counties, $83,918. 

The buildings are heated by steam generated in two locomotive boilers, 
situated at the laundry, and passed into coils in the sub-cellar, to which a 
constant stream of cold and pure air is admitted by an underground pas- 
sage, terminating in an ample ventilating duct or shaft. The rooms are 
each supplied with a register for the admission of warm air, and a ventila- 
tor, the latter connecting with flues which terminate in the loft Belvideres 
at either end of the building, and an open dome in the centre, are intended 
to carry away the efliuvia of the house. 

The drainage of the buildings is effected by a brick sewer, three feet m 
diameter, running from end to end, beneath the sub-cellar, into which all 
the roof-water, as well as excrementitious matters of the house empty, and 
are carried, by an underground passage, three hundred feet from the soath 
wing, where they are emptied into an irrigating drain. 

For the extinguishment of fire twenty-four buckets filled with water are 
kept at different points in the building. It is believed that by a system of 
evening and night watches the build&g is comparatively secure from any 
spread of fire. The few instances in which the alarm has been given, tike 
evening or night watch has promptly reported, and the fire buckets have 
been sufficient. It must be remembered that the sources from which fire 
can originate in the building are few in number, the present method of 
heating obviating all ordinary causes. As matches are regarded the most 
dangerous source, a special rule exists prohibiting the use of them in any 
of the dormitories accessible to children. The arrangement of three dis- 
tinct stairways is regarded ample for escape in the event of fire. The car- 
bonic acid gas fire extinguisher j, two of which were introduced, &iled to 
give satisfiBu^tion on triaL 

The present estimated value of the real estate is placed at its original 
cost. The estimated value of the personal property is about $50,000. 

This institution was erected to accommodate one hundred and fifty pa- 
tients, with the necessary attendants. Many important alterations of the 
interior have been made and are in progress, by which the capacity will be 
increased to two hundred, without crowding, and with improvement of the 
ventilation. 

The buUding Is supplied with pure spring water, pumped fi^m wells in 
the valley, and lifted by a 22 feet overshot wheel to t^ree tanks in the dome 
of the main building, from which it is distributed by galvanized iron pipes. 
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To increue the power, in diy weather, when the nwe water U low, the 
wMer ifl lilted by a No. 3 pamp and flve-horM boiler. 

Ample provision ia made for bathing, and all of the children are bathed 
OD WeduMdaya and Satordaya. Some require the dallv use of the bath. 
The average age on admieaioB of the 5S3 peraons received is IS years. Only 
two applications hare been made for the admlsBlon of colored children, one 
of whom, a snitable sntdect, was received. The following table will exhibit 
tile nnmber of pnpils admitted, discharged and remainlDg in the house each 
year since the opening of the inatitnUon : 
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neeember 81, 1808. 
Caah paid laden farpmpanj...- 
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The following is an account of the receipts and expenditures 
year 1869 : 

Beealpta. 

Jtamary ], ISO*. 

Cta^ fai buL. f3M »7 

Canb from New Jereer State pi^ 

plls— 5,630 00 

CMittoiiiDelawsreBUtepaplla S8S SS 
OMh from FaiuiB7lTaiiia State 

popUs 18,087 80 

Oaafa tram aoldleia' orphana ],0W 01 

Caah firom titr Philadelphia pn> 

pUa. ' „._ 4,878 00 

C^dtfromprintapD;^„ ..- 17,800 20 

Gaah ftom lancT cc Uaimah B. 

Edwarda. B42 48 

Caah from donatioDi.... - 10,190 60 

tiaih from Delaware «o. food « M 00 



The following statement exhibits the cost, per capita, of each pupil for 
the last ten years : 



Caah paid orders Ibr Delaware 
ooantT fund. 

Caah pdd orders for dtsaoont (01 
altywanants ....... ....„„..., 



U,*<a 78 

42,414 43 

96 00 



1860 $194 81 1865. 

1861 181 76 1866. 

IseS. n* 63 1867 . 

1863. S61 61 1868 . 

1864. 817 68 1869. 



331 30 

S6S in 
260 30 
S68 43 
254 06 
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The inatitiition is under the official management of a president, four vice 
presidents, a treasarer and recording secretary, a board of twenty-foar di- 
rectors, and a committee of twelve ladies. A pnblic meeting of the cor- 
poration is held on the first Tuesday of Janoary, in each year, at which two 
vice presidents and four directors, of three equal classes, serving for one, 
two and three years, are chosen, and all vacancies filled. The board of di- 
rectors hold monthly meetings at the institution during two-thirds of the 
year. The household committee meet every month at the institution, and 
are thorough in their examination of accounts, inquiries and inspections. 
There are also a monthly visiting committee and a committee of female 
visitors, appointed by the board, whose times for visitation are not pre- 
scribed, to whom all portions of the house and management are always 
open. The officers and employees of the house, with their salaries, are as 
follow : 

One general somb..^ |I20 00 

Four laundresBes .^ 144 00 

Tliree tablegirls )20 00 

Throe cooks |144tol80 00 



One superintendent and house 

phjridan f 1,000 00 

One matron ^ 850 00 

Six lady teaohers, each^ 250 00 

One aooountant^ -.u.^. 

** house olerk 

*' housekeeper. 

** One aasistuit matron. 

«^ One nlffht-watoh.. 

Two seamsureases, eaoh 

One male attendant 



800 00 
250 00 
800 00 
240 00 
140 00 
180 00 
240 00 
216 00 
96 00 

Fifteen Ibmale attendants 120 to 180 00 

Three centre fflrla. 120 00 



.4 



«4 



u 



One carpenter. 



4C 
«( 
4i 
•( 
4i 
44 



engineer and machinist 

fireman.... • 

baker. 

shoemaker. 

ISirmer 

fiurm laborer 

general laborer. 

nrmer'a housekeeper I'JO 00 

hostler. 240 00 



600 00 
600 00 
240 00 
800 00 
8HO0O 
360 00 
216 00 
240 00 



Total number of officers and employees, 5f ; or, I to B^^ patients. 

The children are graded in the dormitories, as elsewhere, and are as- 
signed to attendants, according to the amount of care required. In three 
instances special nurses are required for individual cases. The largest num- 
ber in any one dormitory is 20 ; average, from 1 to t. 

All the girls who are capable are employed in housework during the early 
hours of every day. Seven boys are engaged at farm work, two are in the 
shoe shop, three are making brooms and mattresses, and a large number 
are accustomed to the use of shovel and wheelbarrow. The success of the 
officers in obtaining means of work, material, &o., has been poor, and in 
this department they have failed in the attainment of their wishes. 

In addition to open air employment, physical training is pursued ; di- 
rectly, in a variety of calisthenics and marching exercises, and, indirectly, 
in object and other lessons, of the school room, the order and discipline of 
the tables, &c., and it is through these means that mental improvement 
begins and is continued ; the specific object of the teacher being to awaken 
and intensify the powers of attention. Hence objects, and activity and 
order in handling them, constitute the basis of the system of mental 
training. 

There is a library of about 1,000 volumes, mostly children's stories. 

Amusement is largely an instrument of education or instruction. Many 
of the school exercises are really amusements. Independently of these, two 
evenings in the week, except in hot weather, are assigned to dancing, tab- 
leaux, theatricals, games or the stereopticon. Those with sufficient volun- 
tary activity engage in the ordinary recreations of youth. Generally one 
teacher must participate to form real games. 

The word punishment is not employed in the institution, and, so far as 
can be, the effort is made to impress all employees, that patience and kind- 
ness on their parts, and the habitual employment of the children in one 
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form or another, will make correctional measures (or punishments) of rare 
necessity. 

Habitual night-soiling or filthiness, without physical debility to account 
ibr it ; malicious or habitual destruction of bedding or wearing apparel ; 
angry violence, uncurbed by usual measures ; masturbation ; cruelty ; are 
conditions requiring firm treatment for their correction ; the measure of 
which must be graduated to the suseeptibility or intelligence of the child 
or person, and the gravity of the trouble* 

Setting aside the correctional influence of rewards, drills, &c., the usual 
forms of correction and restraint are as follows : 

Privation from some article of food, as pudding dessert, or some article 
specially enjoyed. 

Bread and water for a mea]. 

The camesole, confining without binding the arms. 

Seclusion in a small room. 

Put to bed for one day or more. 

The following extracts from house rules are given : 

^Attendants, and all others, are prohibited carrying sticks, canes or 
fiwitches. 

^*All offences, in the judgment of officers, teachers or attendants, requir- 
ing corporal correction, must be reported to the superintendent. The same 
course applies to solitary confinement. 

^^ All cases of destruction or dangerous insubordination, requiring unusual 
efforts to restrain as by the camesole, must be reported at once to the officer 
on duty, who must immediately be present and take charge of the discipline. 

^^ Passionate smacking, rapping of the knuckles, pulling of ears, pinch- 
ing, scolding, teasing and threatening are not necessary to good discipline, 
but on the contrary, sour the disposition, and make children double refrac- 
tory. All such treatment is, therefore, forbidden. When any child needs 
other than the simplest correctional discipline, it is only done after consul- 
tation with and consent of the superintendent, and, under no circumstance, 
is a child corrected under the influence of prejudice or passion." 

They have daily religious instruction at the opening of the school, and 
family worship in the evening; also, a well organized Sabbath school. 

The house has regular medical attendance on the part of its superinten- 
dent, and one or more consulting physicians ; a prescription book is kept 
but no medical record, except during epidemics, or of very note-worthy 
cases. The diseases to which the inmates are most liable are pulmonary 
consumption, and the various forms of scrofulous disorders, such as skin 
eruptions, opthalmia, glandular enlargements, and articular inflammations. 
Out of 501 admissions, 111 were epileptic, 54 mal-formed, and 401 unmistak- 
ably of scrofulous diathesis. The annual cost of medicine is about $400. 

The following statistics of condition on discharge will show the propor- 
tion improved, &c.: 



1864. 

186.5. 

1866.. 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 



Died. 



Improved. 



6 10 

2 8 

4 16 

4 19 

5 22 
2 29 

23 104 



Not im- 
proved. 



7 
4 
6 
6 
6 
10 

88^ 



Self-sup- 
porting. 



5 
5 

8 
2 

4 
8 

2? 



Total. 



28 
19 
34 
31 
36 
44 

192 
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It is the opinion of the saperintendent that the oanses of idiocy may be 
classified : 

1. Ancestral violation of physiological law, alohoholism, libertinism and 
self-pollation, over-exaltation of some one fkcolty, certain customs or 
habitjs of society, debilitating to, and deteriorating human health. 

2. Arrest of development in utero, occasioned by over-exhaustion, ill- 
health, intercurrent sickness, mental anxiety, fright or other derangement 
of either mind, morale or physique of the pregnant woman* 

3. Idiocy is occasionally a sequela of scarlatina, and the interoranial in- 
flammations of early childhood. 

He farther says : ^^ That he considers the most frequent cause of idiocy 
and feeble-mindedness to be the transmitted eflTects of alcohol, coupled with 
the attendant povert}*' and wretchedness into which its children are so often 
bom.'' — Alcohol and malnutrition. 

During the summer months the table is supplied with a profhsion of vege- 
tables and fruits, so that no regular bill of &re is made. The following 
^^ bill of fare," for the two seasons, will serve as a guide to furnishing a va- 
riety of food : 
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The clothing is famished by parents, or, if they desire it, by the insti- 
tution, chargeable to parents. No rules are made respecting it, save that 
it be ample and of good quality. There are many losses on the clothin^^ 
account from failure on the part of parents or guardians to meet their en* 

fagements. This is specially true with regard to those on the State list, 
'he washing is done by steam machinery, located in a building situated 
west of the institution. The weekly washing list of the institution is 3,000 
to 4,000 pieces. 



NBOROLOGICAL STATEMENT 

Exhibiting the number of deaths per annum^ eince the opening of the in^ 
stittUion, toith the age^ sex and cause of fatal result : 
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Consanguineous marriages, as a cause of idiocy, irrespective of collat- 
eral circumstances, are not so numerous in the records of this institution 
BB were formerly supposed. 

Of the 501 admissions, 262 were orphans. 

The extending usefulness of the institution is realized in the constant ad- 
mission of children from all parts of the United States. The numl)er of 
applications for admission in 1869 was 110 ; in 1870, 125. 
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As the work becomes better established and known a snperior class of 
teachers is attracted towards it, and, as a consequence, the standard of 
training and discipline is raised, and the results are becoming more favorable. 

A few architectural defects, such as would arise from inadequate experi- 
ODce in the first grouping of idiots or imbeciles into families, are being 
remedied so far as the finances of the institution will admit. 

▲DAMS OOUNTT PBISON. 

This jail is a small brick building, with fourteen cells, arranged in one 
tier. Only eight of these were in a condition to be used. The remaining 
six were so out of repair that a prisoner could not be safely confined in 
them. They are seven by fourteen feet, and nine feet in height. The par- 
titions are mostly lathed and plastered ; some are constructed of stone. 
They have water-closets but no water. The fioors are paved with brick and 
covered with wood. All the cells have wooden doors and about one-half 
have iron grates. They are warmed by an air furnace in the cellar, with a 
separate pipe leading to each cell. 

The corridor is sixty-six feet long and ten feet wide, with a wooden floor. 
The front building is forty feet wide. There are two windows near the ceil- 
ing to light the corridor, and the whole building is covered with slate. The 
only ventilation beside the door and window is a small opening in the out- 
side wall. 

The sheriff, who has charge of the Jail, lives in the front part of the build- 
ing, and receives forty cents per day for every prisoner he keeps. There 
is no employment for the prisoners, but they are permitted to congregate 
in the corridor through the day ; and all that are in the prison are allowed 
to associate together from fifteen to thirty minutes at a time in the yard. 
Such of the prisoners as can afford to procure lights are permitted to use 
them until nine o'clock in the evening. They keep their own cells in order, 
dean the prison and make the fires. 

At the time of my visit (April 26, 1870) they had but three prisoners, 
all men, and one of these was insane, having been committed for abusing 
bis family. Escapes often occur by breaking through the walL The yard 
wall is only sixteen feet high and its structure is very insecure. 

The average number of prisoners for the last six months was about eight. 
Por the higher crimes they are sent to the Eastern penitentiary. They are 
provided with straw beds and woollen blankets. The county fhmishes no 
clothing except in cases of extreme necessity. They receive tobacco but 
no liquor. For breakfiist and supper they are given bread, coffee and mo- 
lasses ; for dinner, soup, vegetables and meat. All get meat once a day. 

There is no preaching in the Jail, but the prisoners are frequently visited 
by a very pious lady in the neighborhoed, and by whom they are religiously 
instructed. "So instruction is given to those who cannot read and write, 
but those who can read are furnished with Bibles or Testaments. A com- 
mittee of the Bible society, connected with the Gettysburg college, visits the 
prison occasionally. 

The punishment in maintaining the discipline of the prison is the dark 
cell, but this is seldom resorted to. There is no report made to the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth. Neither have we any account of the cost of 
supporting this prison or of the amount paid by the county for keeping 
their convicts in the State penitentiary. A new prison is certainly needed 
here, constructed for the system of separate confinement. The Jail is not 
only unsuited for the safe keeping of those committed to it, but the moral 
and humane aspects of this receptacle for our criminal population are much 
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inferior to what they should be in a county like Adams. The sheriff was 
absent, but I was conducted through the prison and furnished with sacfa 
information as was received by the Jailor's son, who acted as deputy. 

ALLSOHENT OOUNTT PRISON. 

This prison is situated in the rear of the county court house, and was 
erected in 1868. It is a stone building, covered with slate. The wing oc- 
cupied by the males, sentenced and awaiting trial, contaias thirty cells — 
fifteen on each side of a corridor seventeen feet wide, and arranged in two 
tiers. The cells in the lower tiers are nine by thirteen feet and ten feet 
high, with wooden floors and two doors. The inner door is lined on both 
sides with iron, and the outside door is composed of wood, lined only on 
the inside with iron — ^neither of them are iron grates. The lower tiers con- 
tain fourteen cells, and the upper sixteen. Four of the cells on the lower 
stor3' are each thirteen feet square. There is a water closet in each cell, but no 
water. The ceils are also provided with registers for the admission of warm 
air and flues for ventilation. The light is admitted by a narrow passage 
between the upper tier of cells, terminating in a sky-light, which can also 
be used to admit fresh air by opening the sky-light, which is under the 
control of each prisoner. The light is very deficient in the lower tier of 
cells ; it is rather better in the upper tier ; but the ventilation is not very 
good in either. The corridor has six grated sky-lights, which by opening 
can be used for the purpose of ventilation. A grated window is placed at 
the end of the corridor on the second story. The corridor is flagged with 
stones. The second story of this block contains sixteen cells. The light 
is admitted into each cell from the ceiling by a sky-light. The inner doors 
of this tier of cells are iron grates. The cells are furnished with straw 
beds, each with two blankets. The straw is changed twice a year. The 
cells are washed three times a week, and the corridor twice a week. 

At the date of my inspection, (October 15, 1870,) some of the cells in 
this department had each four occupants. Sometimes the prisoners num- 
ber as high as eight in one of the larger cells. In the second story there 
is an infirmary, with two beds, a bath tub and a dispensary in one end of 
the room. Two patients occupied the room at my visit ; one of them with 
a fractured leg, which injury he received in attempting to escape from the 
constable. 

The other wing of the building is occupied by the female prisoners, and 
such males as are committed by the mayors of the cities of Pittsburg and 
Allegheny. This wing is divided into two separate departments. That 
whl<^ is occupied by the females has ten cells, which are arranged in two 
tiers. The lower tier of cells is not lined with iron. Those in the second 
are similar to those described in the other wing. The lighting, warming 
and ventilation in this wing are the same as those of the first. Seven 
colored females occupied one cell. Several other cells contained two, three 
or four persons each. This department also had an infirmary, with two 
beds, and a bath room adjoining. 

At the time of my visit, the department called the ^' court male depart- 
ment," contained fifty-six prisoners. They consist of those who have been 
sentenced for shoit terms by the court, and those who have not been tried. 
In the female department, consisting of the same class of prisoners, there 
were ten ; making, altogether, sixty-six in the *^ court department." The 
other class of prisoners, which is denominated ^^ summary convictions," 
consisting of those who have been committed by the mayors of the two 
cities, numbered ten males and twenty-eight females. The whole number 
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in prison was one hundred and fonr. In 1869 the oommittalB amounted to 
one thousand three hundred and twenty-three. 

During the day the inmates in each department are permitted to associ- 
ate promiscuously, but the sexes are kept entirely separate. 

The commissioners ask for bids to supply the prison with bread, meat 
and such other articles of food as they need for supporting the prisoners 
for six months, and they accept the lowest offered. In this way they are 
furnished with one hundred pounds of shin bones, twice a week, for mak- 
ing soup. All the prisoners receive soup twice a week. The ^^court pri* 
aoners," as they are designated, receive two pounds of bread per day« and 
those confined under summary convictions receive a pound and a half per 
day. The prisoners are allowed to buy food of the warden, and wheu they 
do so they are ilimished from his own table, on such terms as he may de- 
termine. They are also permitted to receive their meals from outside 
friends who may take sufficient interest in them. 

The warden lives In the prison, but his apartments are but little better 
than {hose provided for the prisoners. 

On the opposite side of the wing containing the females, separated by a 
partition wall, there are ten cells, of the same size and arrangement as those 
occupied by the females. These cells have but one door, which is of wood, 
and lined on the outside with iron. This apartment is occupied by those 
nudes committed by the mayors of the two cities, for a period of from two 
to ten days, mostly three days. There is no hot water in this part of the 
prison for the purpose of bathing. This department at present has but 
dght prisoners, but they vary greatly in number every day. Perhaps to- 
morrow they may have four times their present number. 

There is no yard attached to this prison. The drainage is by iron pipes 
leading into one of the sewers of the city. The building is heated by 
steam, the boilers being in the cellar. The supply of fresh air to be heated 
is received through the windows and an air passage into the basement, 
where it comes in contact with the radiators, and from tlience is carried 
by flues to the different apartments. 

William A. Scandrett is the warden, and receives $1,000 per annum. A 
deputy is also employed at a salary of $900. The physician receives $600, 
and visits the prison every day. Only two deaths have occurred here in 
three years— one man and an infant child. The only punishment inflicted 
for infringement of the rules is confinement in a cell. 

There is preaching in the prison every Sabbath, and the Christian Com- 
mission furnishes religious reading matter for the prisoners. 

Prisoners are retained in this Jail for very short periods. The warden 
informed me that re-committals under a different name are very frequent. 
The prison is dark and badly ventilated, and during the hot weather the 
inmates complain of the intense heat, especially in the upper tier of cells, 
near the slate rood A long term of confinement in this Jail, with its pre- 
sent dietary regulations, could not be otherwise than detrimental to the health 
of the prisoner. When the female department of the new work^house is 
completed, many of that sex will be transferred to it, and this will, to some 
extent, relieve the crowded oonditian of the county prison. 

ALUBOHXNT OOONTT WORK-HOUSI. 

An act of Assembly, approved March 23, 1865, cx>nstituted a board, to 
be known by the name and stjle of Inspectors of the Allegheny County 
Prison. It was composed as follows : The Judges of the court of common 
pleas and district court of said county, the sheriff, controller and county 
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commissioners, and the mayors of the cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny. 
A supplement to this act was passed February I, 1866, authorizing the 
establishment of a work-house in the county of Allegheny, under the con- 
trol of the inspectors of the Allegheny county prison, created by the first 
section of the act to which this is a supplement. By this act the iDspectors 
were authorized to appoint a board of managers, consisting of not less than 
three nor more than five citizens of Allegheny county, who shall hold said 
o£Qce for one year, unless sooner removed by said Inspectors, who shall fill 
all vacancies that may occur in said board. 

By anolher supplement to the act of 1865, passed April 4, 1868, the power 
and authority vested in the inspectors of the Allegheny county prison were 
transferred to and vested in the board of managers of the Allegheny county 
work-house. 

Under the provisions of the acts of Assembly above cited, the Allegheny 
county work-house has been commenced and is in course of construction. 
It is located on the west bank of the Allegheny river, about eight miles 
above the city of Pittsburg. The farm consists of fifty acres of arable 
land, and is well adapted to the purposes for which it is designed. It con- 
tains an abundance of gravel and sand, clay for bricks and a good quarry 
of building stone. The building, which is of brick, was commenced in 
1868, and all the bricks used in its construction are made on the farm by 
the convicts. The edifice, which fronts the river and railroad, is five hun- 
dred feet long, consisting of a centre building one hundred feet fVont, with 
two wings, each two hundred feet The centre projects fifty feet front and 
extends from front to back one hundred and eighty-three feet The width 
of the centre in the rear is forty-eight feet, and the width of each wing is 
fifty three feet. The north wing is finished, and the preparations for erect- 
ing the south wing are such as to enable the parties to complete it daring 
the present j'ear. The wings, which contain the cells, are intended to ac- 
commodate each of the sexes. The cells occupy the middle of the wings, 
with a corridor running round the entire block. They arc lighted by win- 
dows in the main walls, transmitting the light through the cell doors, which 
are iron grates. The cells are seven feet long, four feet wide and seven feet 
high. The corridors are sixteen feet wide and thirty- four feet high. Each 
wing will contain four tiers of cells. All the cell doors in each tier are 
fastened by the single movement of a lever, which is entirely under the con- 
trol of the keeper. The corridors are fiagged with stone. 

At the time of my visit, (June 10, 1870,) in company with Governor 
Geary, the female department was occupied by one hundred and fifteen 
males, the female prisoners not having been removed from the county prison, 
and the male department not being completed for the reception of this class 
of inmates. The cells have no water-closets, and the convicts wash in an 
adjoining wash room. They eat in their cells and bathe twice a week. The 
building is warmed by steam, the heated air being admitted into the corri- 
dors through registers. The cooking and washing are done by steam. It 
is believed there is an abundant supply of good water in a large spring, at 
a sufficient elevation to run into any part of the building. They have al- 
ready expended about $250,000, and the entire cost of the institution, when 
completed, is estimated at $500,000. 

The congregate system is pursued in this prison. The prisoners work 
ten hours per day ; from seven to twelve in the morning, and from one to 
six in the afternoon. Thehr friends are allowed to visit them once in four 
months, unless this prtvilese is withheld on account of bad behavior on 
the part of the prisoner. The punishment in use is the ball and chain. 

The managers are active, intelligent and practical men. They have ap- 
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pointed Henry Cordler saperintendent. He has had a largre experience in 
the management of prisoners in the State of Wisconsin, and enters npon 
his new duties with a high reputation. He seems to be admirably qualified 
for his vocation, and I am inclined to believe the congregate system will 
be fairly tested under his Judicious management. 

I shall reserve a more detailed account of this institution for another 
occasion, when the buildijig shall have been completed and the system be 
more fully developed. 

BIAVXB COUNTY PEI80N. 

The prison of this county is a stone building, erected in 1856. The 
sheriff and his family reside in the front part of the house, which is suit- 
ably fitted up for their accommodation. The cell building runs back from 
the centre, and contains twenty-eight cells, fourteen in the lower tier and 
fourteen in the upper. The cells are twelve by eight feet, and nine feet 
high, with a small opening for ventilation near the ceiling. The corridor 
and cells are flagged with stones. A large sky-light« with a window in the 
back end of the corridor, provides the necessary light and air. The stair- 
case which leads to the upper tier of cells is enclos^ with iron lattice work 
to prevent the passage of the prisoners firom one story to the other. Two 
cells in the upper tier are occupied by the females. The other cells above 
and below are used for the males. The inner doors of the cells are lined 
with iron on both sides ; the outer doors are of wood. 

At this date, (October 18, 18T0,) there are eight prisoners, all males. 
Five are sentenced to this Jail for assault and battery, and three are com- 
mitted for larceny, but have not been tried. 

The building is warmed by a heater in the cellar, which also heats the 
cells, and a stove in the corridor. A water tank is erected in the second 
story, which furnishes water in the corridor, but not in the cells. The in- 
mates have straw beds, with a sheet, pillow, blanket, and a comfort, if 
needed, for each bed. Each cell contuins a water closet, and water can be 
passed through the waste pipes which empty into a sewer and thence into 
the river. All the bedsteads are iron. The windows in the cells are hori- 
zontal and near the ceiling. They are so narrow that bars are not neces- 
sary to prevent escapes. A yard wall about sixteen feet high surrounds 
three sides of the cell building. There have been four escapes during the 
last four years. The building cost $54,000. 

The sheriff recdves fifty cents a week for keeping the prisoners. The 
fare is the same as that usually supplied in the county prisons. It ii well 
prepared and sufllcient in quantity. The only punishment used is confine^ 
ment in the iron cell. 

The sheriff being absent, we were conducted through the prison by his 
wife, to whom we are indebted for the information received. 

BIDYOBD COUNTY PRISON. 

The present building is the second Jail which has been erected in Bedford 
county. It is constructed of brick with a stone basement. The front and 
main building is two stories in height, with a wooden cupola. It was built 
in 1835, and is sixty feet front and forty-two feet deep. It has a yard in 
the rear embracing an area of sixty by fifty feet, enclosed by a wall twen- 
ty-two feet high. A water closet is constructed in a small yard at the end 
of the main building, which is for the accommodation of the prisoners. 
The prison contains five cells, three in the second story and two in the 
first. The cells are eight feet six inches by sixteen feet, and nine feet high. 
16 
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The doors of the cells are plate iron. Small windows light the cells ; bat 
the only ventilation provided is by the doors and windows. The windows 
in the hall are secured by iron bars. The prison apartment is wanned by 
coal stoves in the cells. There is one large room in the lower story, for" 
merly used as a debtors' apartment, and, also, a similar room in the upper 
story. There are no Bibles or religious services in the prison. 

At the time of my visit, (September 1, 1870,) only two prisoners were in 
confinement, one male, charged with adultery, and one female, for larceny* 
The sheriff stated that Bedford county had about twenty convicts in the 
Western penitentiary. The inmates are permitted to exercise in the yard 
once a day, but only one at a time. When, however, they have more than 
one of either sex, each sex is allowed to exercise together. At night they 
are all confined separately. Two executions have taken place in this county. 
A physician is employed, when necessary, who is paid for his services by 
the county. The sheriff receives sixty cents per day for boarding each 
prisoner, and supplies them from the family table. 

BSRKS GOtriTTT PRISON. 

Through the kindness of Edward Havilland, Esq., who is regarded as 
one of the best prison architects in the country, I have been furnished with 
the following description of this prison, which I feel at liberty to incorpo- 
rate in this report : 

**Thls prison was built in 1847 and 1848 by John Havilland, architect, by 
contract, for 960,000. It is located at the head of Penn street, adjoining 
the reservoir, in Reading. The size of the lot is 170 by 300 feet. The 
size of the main building 54 by 178 feet. The cell building, cellar and first 
story of the keeper's residence are fire-proof, with brick arching. There 
is ample accommodation for the keeper and his family. The front build- 
ing, main tower and wing-walls are faced with brown sandstone. 

*^ There are 40 cells arranged on each side of the corridor, 16 feet wide and 
27 feet high ; the corridor is lit by sky-lights. The cells are 15 feet long, 
7 feet 6 inches wide, and ten feet high. There are no vaults under the 
cells, the ground being filled up with concrete, like the Dauphin county 
prison. The peculiar feature of this prison, when first built, was the ex- 
ercising yards, 33 feet long and 8 feet wide, attached to each cell on the 
first tier ; and exercising yards for the second tier of cells, arranged in a 
semi-circular form round the air shaft in the rear of the cell building. This 
was, I believe, the only county prison in the State, with yards to the cells. 
These yards have now been abandoned and the walls torn down in this 
prison ; but the late Mr. Foulk, who had made a special study of prison 
c« nstruction, considered them indispensably necessary to a humane admin- 
istration of the Pennsylvania system of prison discipline. 

^^ The cell doors have iron box-frames ; the inner doors lined with boiler 
iron, and the outside doors of oak. The cell windows have stone dressings 
outside and each iron splayed frame inside. The cells are ventilated by 
flues, connected with the main air shaft in the tower, and are heated by 
steam. There are a water-closet and a hydrant in each cell. One of the 
peculiarities of these cells is that each has a cast iron bath tub, let into 
the concrete under the floor, with a hinged lid flush with the floor ; but 
these have long been in disuse." 

BIEKS COUNTY PRISON SXTXNSION. 

Hr. Havilland continues : 

*^ In 1 866, nearly 20 years after the erection of the Berks county prison, 
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the popnlation of the county had bo much increased that the prison was 
too small to accommodate the inmates, as many as 60 prisoners being con- 
fined in the 40 cells, and the directors called upon the commissioners to 
provide additional accommodations. Edward Havilland was engaged to 
design the extension. This building was completed in 1868, and is 53 feet 
wide by 120 feet 6 inches long; it is two stories high, with the cells ar- 
ranged on each side of a corridor ; it is located in the rear of the old build- 
ing, and the corridor makes a right angle with the old one, with which it is 
oonnected by means of a covered passage between the two buildings. There 
are 51 new cells, each cell being 7 feet 6 inches wide, 15 feet long, and 10 
feet high. A cellar is ezcavaied under the whole building, and there is an 
arched vault under each cell. The external and partition walls are of lime- 
stone, and the cells, corridors, passages and cellars are arched above and 
below, and are perfectly fire-proof. To prevent the prisoners from break- 
ing through the brick arches, (which they sometimes did in their efforts to 
escape,; cast iron floor plates, one inch thick, are laid on top of the concrete 
over the arches, extending across the cells in one plate, and into the par- 
tition walls on each side. These cast iron floor plates were first introduced 
by myself in the York county prison, some time after the prison was bnilt, 
(five cells being provided with them,) and being found to perfectly answer 
the required purposes, I used them in the Lycoming county prison, and all 
my subsequent prisons. A wooden floor is laid on top of the iron plates 
to prevent dampness, and make the cells more comfortable. 

*' The door frames of the cells are of cast iron. The inner door, instead 
of being a close door lined with sheet iron, is a cross-barred door, like 
those of the Eastern penitentiary, which I consider much preferable, as in 
extreme warm weather it adds much to the comfort of the prisoner to have 
the outer door placed ajar and the air allowed to circulate. Each cell has 
a water-closet, a hydrant and fresh and foul air flues. 

^* The corridor is 15 feet wide, 115 feet 6 inches long, and 28 feet 6 inches 
high ; it is opened clear to the arched ceiling, and entirely unobstructed. 
The stairways are inclosed at each end. The galleries are of open irou 
work. The whole building is warmed by steam in the most thorough man- 
ner. 

^^ In conclusion, I would remark that the discipline of this prison is admi- 
rable. The board of directors and the county commissioners are both in- 
defatigable and take great interest in its well being ; and I doubt if there 
is a better conducted prison in the State, not even excepting the Eastern 
penitentiary. 

** The new cell building was built for $76,580, by the contractor." 

On the day of my visit to this prison, (April 15, 1870,) accompanied by 
Mr. Clymer, there were 64 prisoners in confinement — 62 males and 2 fe- 
males — all white. After the erection of the new cell building an act was 
passed by the Legislature, authorizing the removal of the Berks county 
convicts from the Eastern penitentiary, which has been done, so that now 
the county keeps all her own convicts, no matter what is the character of 
their crimes. This change of the law has, of course, Increased the number 
of inmates in this prison. 

The corridors are lighted with gas. The prisoners are not allowed light 
in their cells at night or during the summer evenings. In the winter they are 
permitted to use coal oil lamps until nine o'clock, when the lights must all 
be extinguished. From the 1st of May to the 1st of November they are 
taken into the yard, for exercise, once a week. Three or four are permitted 
to go out at a time, but always accompanied by an officer. At any time, 
upon the advice of the physician, they are allowed to exercise in the yard, 
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Daniel S. Francis^ the present warden, has been on duty only one week. 
He receives a salary of $900, and his wife, who is the matron, the sum of 
$800. One nnder-keeper is employed, at $900 per annum. The superin- 
tendent of the shoe department gets $600, and the superintendent of in- 
grain carpet weaving, $900; the superintendent of rag carpet weaving, 
$600 ; the night watchman, $650, but the physician's pay I could not learn. 

This prison is certainly under good management. The separate system 
is carried out with great success. There is room for all the inmates with- 
out infiinging upon the system. The prisoners here manufacture ingrain 
and rag carpets, checks and seamless bags. Shoe and boot making is also 
carried on with success. All the clothing used in the prison is made by 
the inmates. The warden receives thirty cents per day for boarding each 
prisoner. He hires one woman and all the rest of the work is done by the 
prisoners. 

The prison is controlled by seven inspectors ; four are appointed by the 
county court, and three by the county commissioners. The inspectors ap- 
point the warden and physician, which appointments must be approved by 
the court. The other officers are appointed by the warden, subject to the 
approval of the inspectors. The inspectors receive three dollars per day, 
and the secretary a salary of $50 per annum. The physician visits twice a 
month, and as much ofbener as necessary. The warden, with his family, 
resides in the prison, but all the other officers live outside. No record of 
sickness is kept in the prison. No moral instructor is engaged, but occa- 
sionally preaching is had in the corridor, furnished gratuitously. There is 
a library connected with the prison, containing 200 volumes, which are for 
the use of the prisoners, under certain regulations. Tobacco is furnished 
to the inmates weekly. No liquors are allowed, unless ordered by the phy- 
sician in case of sickness. 

The punishments are restriction to bread and water, the ball and chain, 
and confinement in the dark cell. They are, however, seldom resorted to, 
and no record is kept of the cases to which these punishments are applied. 
Any one of the inspectors can give a permit to visit a convict, but always 
liable to be revoked, at the discretion of the warden. 

The amount of money drawn from the county treasury to meet the ex- 
penses of the prison is about $8,000 annually. 

The building is abundantly supplied with water firom a spring. A con- 
nection is also made with tl^e city water basin, which can be used in case of 
necessity. 

The cooking is done with a range, and the diet consists of bread and coffee 
for breakfast and supper, and vegetable soup, with meat, potatoes, onions, 
and occasionally cabbage for dinner. 

Baths were introduced last December, with hot and cold water, but are 
not used at present, except in the case of a recent convict, who is required 
to bathe before going to work. There is no examination of convicts made 
by the physician after conviction. There has been no acute case of disease 
for several years, except delirium tremens, which is frequent. There is no 
case of insanity in the prison at this time, and noni^ has been developed 
for the last eight years in the opinion of the physician. 

BLAIB COUNTY PRISON. 

This is an old structure, composed of brick, and was erected in 1846. It 
covers an area of 40 feet square. The lower story is occupied by the sheriff 
and his family, and the prisoners are kept in the second story, where there 
are two rooms and three cells. A small yard is in the rear of the Jail, 
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which is snrroanded by a stone wall. At the date of my visit (August 1, 
1870) the prison contained eight inmates — ^fonr convicts and four untried. 
The sheriff receives fifty cents a day for keeping each inmate, and the usual 
fee as turnkey. The fare of the prisoners is the usual diet in most of our 
county prisons. Two executions have taken place in this county, one in 
1853, and the other in 1858. 

This jail is very badly adapted to the safe or comfortable keeping of the 
prisoners ; and it is, therefore, a creditable movement on the part of the 
aothorities that they have commenced a new edifice, which is rapidly pro- 
gressing towards completion. 

THE MEW COUNTT PBISOM. 

This prison was designed by Edward Havilland, who has Aimished me 
with the following brief description : 

*^ Built in 1868-69-70; located in Hollidaysburg, one square from the 
court house ; size of the lot, 120+225 feet ; open space all round ; size of 
building, 55 -f- 135 feet; cell building, basement and first story of sheriff's 
residence fire* proof. 

^* Built of Allegheny mountain stone ; ample accommodation for sheriff's 
family ; corridor, 13 feet wide and 26 feet high, lighted by eight sky-lights 
and an end window ; 28 cells ; cells, 15 feet long^ eight feet wide and 10 
feet high. The cells are precisely like those of the Lycoming county prison, 
with vaults under them, iron floor plates and water-closet and hydrant in 
each cell ; heated by hot air furnaces, and ventilated by tin flues, through 
main tower. The prison is sewered into a cess-pool in the yard, in rear of 
the cell building ; supply of water fh>m town pipes. Boundsjy wall, 20 
feet high above pavement, coped with iron, 8 feet thick at pavement, 18 
inches at coping. Oas introduced into sheriff's residence and cell corridor* 
Prison built by contract ; cost, about $65,000. 

^^ This prison was built at the same time the Lycoming county prison, 
at WiUiamsport, was erected, and the plan and details are identical, but 
has but 28 cells, whilst the latter has 40." 

Like all Mr. Havilland's prisons, this is well adapted to the Pennsylvania 
system of prison discipline. I cannot, however, refrain from expressing 
the opinion that there is an error in the location. Had a site on a more 
elevated piece of ground, which was entirely feasible, been obtained, the 
cell block could, at any time, have been extended, and, at the same time, 
the location would have been better adapted to the comforts of good shade 
and fresh air. 

BUCKS 00T7NTT PRISON. 

* 

This prison is built of stone, on a lot adjoining the court house. It was 
erected in 1812, when the seat of justice was removed from Newtown to 
Doylestown. 

It contains nine cells, two in the lower Btor^ and seven in the upper. 
They all have iron grates and wooden doors. There is a hall on the right 
of the entrance, wMch is used for the congregation of the prisoners. The 
construction of the prison is the same on both sides of the entrance. There 
is a dungeon on eadi side in the second stoiy. The cells have no windows, 
and when the doors are closed there is no ventilation. It is occasionally 
used, but not long at a time. As a general rule confinement to bread and 
water is the only punishment resorted to in this prison. 

At the time of my visit, (May 14, 1870,) in company with Mr. Harrison, 
seven prisoners were in confinement, one untriedandone fenude,thelattercon- 
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victed of larceny. Two males, who were in the yard, had hopples on. This 
restraint was imposed to prevent them from escaping. The sexes are not al- 
lowed to associate, but the males congregate in the room and in the Jail yard. 

The baildins: is warmed by stoves and lighted by candles. A well in the 
yard supplies the inmates with water, which is carried by hand to different 
parts of the prison. There is a cistern of rain water, which is used for 
laundry purposes. 

The sheriff has charge of the prison and receiyes sixty cents a day for 
boarding each prisoner. This year there is a keeper, who resides in the 
prison. The prison is kept in as good order as can be expected under the 
circumstances. The wife of the keeper is industrious, and having charge 
of the domestic affairs, performs her duties as housekeeper with commendable 
fidelity. For breakfkst the prisoners receive bread and coffee ; for dinner, 
vegetable soup, twice a week ; meat four times a week, and on Sunday po- 
tatoes ; for supper they have bread and water or tea. 

No employment is given to the prisoners in this jail. It is in no sense 
adapted to the workhi^ of the inmates. For the higher crimes they are 
sent to the Eastern penitentiary. They have no bathing appliances. Ab- 
lution is entirely voluntary, but used generally two or three times a week. 

No moral instructor is employed, but preaching^ is had every Sabbath. 
No secular instruction is given to those who are ignorant. They have Bibles 
and sometimes they are furnished with newspapers. 

A physician is employed and paid for his services by the county. 

During the winter season vagrants are frequently sent to this prison for 
a short time. There have been as many as twenty on a Saturday evening 
applying for a night's lodging. The county pays for the meals which are 
furnished on these occasions. 

This county is greatly in need of a new prison, constructed upon the plan 
of separate labor. Its population would justify the erection and operation 
of such a prison, while it would prove beneficial to the morals, health and 
comfort of the convicts as well as a pecuniary saving to the tax-payers. 
It is to be hoped the intelligent citizens of this county will soon inaugu- 
rate a movement in favor of such a laudable improvement. 

OAMBBIA COUNTY PBISON. 

The old jail which was in use at the time of my visit, (August 2, 1870,) 
is a brick building forty fe^t square, and was erected in 1840. The front 
part of the building is occupied as the residence of the sheriff. It con- 
tains six small cells in the second story five by ten feet, and two rooms on 
the first floor, which were intended to accommodate the prisoners. One of 
these rooms is used as a kitchen, the other contained three prisoners at the 
time of my visit Only five prisoners were incarcerated at the date of my 
inspection, one for costs, two for surety of the peace, and two for larceny, 
but untried. One female, sixteen years of age, had been convicted of arson, 
but had not been sentenced. The building was warmed by stoves ; the 
water was carried into the building from a well. This prison is old, out of 
repair and unfit for use. The authorities have commenced a new one, which 
wUl be a credit to the county. 

« 

THI NEW PRISON 

(Which is now building,} in 1870, was designed by Edward Havilland, 
architect, to whom I am indebted for the following description : " Size of 
lot, 112 by 264 feet ; two squares flrom the court house; size of building, 50 
by 127 feet 6 inches; cell building wholly fireproof; sheriff's office, parlor, 
dining room, and three chambers, kitchen, infirmary, bath, and 28 cells. 
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The entire building is constructed of sand stone, In range courses. Cor- 
ridor 15 feet wide, 28 highland 90 feetlong, and lighted bj eight skj'-lights 
and an end window; size of cells 15 by 8, and 10 feet high; cell windows 
and doors similar to those in the Lycoming county prison ; cast iron fresh 
and foul air flues in each cell ; water closet and hydrant in each cell ; drained 
into cess-pool in yard ; boundary wall 20 feet high, 3 feet thick at pavement, 
coped with iron plates. Built by contractor for $78,000." 

This building is a creditable structure, and is in accordance with the 
system known as the ^^ Pennsylvania System.'* It is constructed with the 
best materials, and with a view to safety and comfort. It is supplied with 
water from a large cistern in the tower, with a capacity of 3,000 gallons ; 
and is warmed by three heaters in the cellar. It is expected to be com- 
pleted by the first of January, 1871. 

OABBON COUNTY PRISON. 

In the year 1843 this county was established, when a prison was erected 
in the rear of the court house. Both of these buildings were destroyed by 
fire in 1849^ and both were re-built on the same ground in 1850. The pre- 
sent jail is small, and constructed in front of brick, and the rest of stone. 
It contains six rooms' or cells, three on each story. It is a miserable struc- 
ture for either comfort or safety, being dark, without ventilation and pass- 
ing into decay, affording none of the conveniences of our modern prisons. 
At the date of my visit, (July 12, 1870,) it contained but one prisoner, who 
had been committed for disorderly conduct. B. H. Zimmerman was in 
charge as keeper, having been appointed to this position by the sheriff. 
He lives in the prison, pays no rent, and receives fifty cents a day f jr 
boarding each prisoner. The fare is the same as the keeper's family re- 
ceives. Escapes occasionally occur, Oiie prisoner having escaped on the 
17th day of June last, and two prisoners last October. No execution has 
ever taken place in this county. No punishment is inflicted. No labor is 
performed, but the prisoners are managed in the same manner as in other 
county prisons of the same character. 

On the previous day, I visited the new courUy prison^ which is in course 
of erection, under the care of Mr. Edward Havilland, as architect. I re- 
ceived from him the following brief description of this prison : 

^^ Commenced in 1869, and now building; located on Main street half a 
mile from the court house, on a high platform 10 feet above the street ; size 
of the lot 190 feet on the street by 150 feet deep ; size of building, 56 by 
130 feet six inches ; two stories and an attic ; cell building fire proof; front 
building contains parlor, office, dining room and three chambers ; cell build- 
ing, kitchen, laundry, bakery, infirmary, bath room and twentj'-eight cells ; 
external walls built of sandstone, in range courses, thirty inches thick ; 
corridor 14 feet wide, 26 feet high and 95 feet long, lit by eight sky-lights 
and end window; cells are 15 feet long, 8 feet wide and 10 feet high, with 
iron floors, cast iron windows and door frames; heated by means of cast 
iron flue pipes, and ventilated by means of foul air flues of the same ma- 
terial; water closet and hydrant in each cell; the prison is sewered into 
the creek in front of the prison ; water supplied from town water works ; 
boundary wall 25 feet high, 3 feet 6 inches thick at the pavement level, 
and 1 foot 6 inches thick at the top, with cast iron coping. Built by con- 
tract for $66,700." 

It afforded me pleasure to be accompanied to this prison by Mr. Havil- 
land, who happened to be at the place on official business. The prison 
stands at the side of the mountain, which has been excavated so as partly 
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to make room for the yard and cell block. It is a solid stractare, com- 
posed of good material and is of good workmanship. The plan of this 
prison, like all those which have been furnished by Mr. Hayilland, is adapted 
to the separate system of prison discipline. The cells hare sufficient ca- 
pacity to allow the inmates to perform many kinds of labor with advantage. 
It is to be hoped this prison, when completed, will be placed under the 
care of a board of inspectors, who shall be invested with authority to ap- 
point the warden and other officers. In this way the frequent change of 
competent and experienced persons in charge, may be obviated, and the 
institution managed to the best advantage. 

CHKSTSE COUNTY PRISON. 

I have paid two official visits to this prison during the year. Once^ 
April 21, 1870, in company with Mr. Harrison, and again, November 24, 
1870, alone. It stands at the corner of Market and New streets, about 
three squares from the court house, in the borough of West Chester. It is 
a stone structure, and was erected in 1838-39, at a cost of $38,183 35. The 
architect was T. W. Walters. The lot upon which it stands is 177 feet 
front and 165 feet deep, and cost $1,400. An adjoining lot was recently 
purchased by the commissioners, 79 feet front and 144 feet deep, for the 
price of $4,770. 

The present estimated value of the real estate is $55,000, and the per- 
sonal property $200. 

The whole structure is a broken range work of stone. The centre build- 
ing is two and a half stories high ; the side wings one and a half stories. 
The building is 167 feet front, including the wings. The main building is 
57 feet front by 40 deep. Each lateral wing is 23 feet 6 inches front by 19 
feet deep. 

A kitchen for the family occupies the east end of the building, and a 
wash-house for the prison the west end. The kitchen for the prison is in 
the west wing, filling up almost the entire lot in fh>nt. The main building 
is occupied by the hall, inspectors' room, office, and the family of the keeper. 

The cell building is 47 feet wide and 91 feet long, with a corridor extend- 
ing the whole length of the cell block. It is lighted by 10 sky-lights and 6 
windows in the end, the windows being secured by cross-barred iron guards. 
The corridor is 14 feet wide, and is paved with brick. 

The cells are 48 in number, contained in three tiers ; and those in the 
upper tiers are reached by a wooden gallery. Only 40 of these cells can be 
used for the confinement of the prisoners. 24 cells are 9 by 12 feet, and 9 
feet high ; 24 are 7 by 12 feet, and 9 feet high. The floors are wood, and 
each contains a hydrant and water-closet. The partitions between the cells 
are stone, and those between the cells and corridor are brick. The venti- 
lating flues consist of a four inch pipe in the outside wall at the bottom of 
the cell, to admit fresh air, and a four inch opening at the top of the cell, 
to carry off the foul air at the top of the building. Each cell has two doors, 
the inner one an iron grat.e and the outer wooden. 

The waste-pipes discharge into a cess-pool in the yard. When the cess- 
pool is full, by opening a valve the thin portion of the contents can be run 
off into an adjoining well, which has been sunk to water. In this way 
water can be passed freely through the waste-pipes in the prison, so as to 
keep them clean, and yet not overflow the cesspool. When it fills up with 
the more solid contents it has to be cleaned out, which is not very often. 

One of the cells is fitted up as a bath-room, with hot and cold water. The 
inmates are required to bathe every two to four weeks. All that are able 
are required to attend to this regulation. 
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At the date of my first vUit the prison contained 31 inmates, 20 of whom 
were convicts and 11 untried. AU the untried were colored ; one man was 
insane, filthy in his habits, and sometimes would refose to take food. One 
man was in the infirmary. There was only one female, and she had not 
been tried. The prison was in very good order. 

On the occasisn of my second visit there were 36 prisoners in charge ; 
28 of these were convicts, two sentenced and six untried ; one female, a 
convict. The longest term of sentence was five years, for horse-stealing. 
The insane man I saw on my first visit had been sent to the almshouse by 
the court. 

No preaching had been had in the prison for a number of years. The 
Bev. Mr. Kirk officiated some years ago gratuitously, but since his death 
no services of this kind have been observed. For the last sis months a 
young man, a student of divinity, has been visiting the prisoners weekly, 
giving them religious and secular instruction. By taking one tier of cells 
a week, he is able to visit all the prisoners every three weeks. Ue officiates 
under the direction of the Prison Discipline society of the place. Bibles 
are provided, and there is a prison library, containing about 200 volumes. 
These books are distributed weekly by the warden. 

The present warden has occupied his position about 17 years. He re- 
ceives $700, and his wife, as matron, $200 per annum. The assistant keeper 
is paid $700, and a watchman $1 per night. The physician receives $100, 
and the inspectors $26 each per annum. The warden, for boarding the pri- 
soners, is paid, for each, twenty-two cents per day. At break&st they get 
one pound of bread and one pint of coffee ; at dinner, half a pound of beef 
and four potatoes, made into soup ; at supper, one*third of a pound of bread 
and one pint of coffee or tea, and half a gallon of molasses per month. 
They are dressed alike, with cotton drilling for pantaloons and check for 
shirts. 

The prison is warmed by Morris, Tasker & Ca's furnace, which answers 
the purpose very well, keeping the prison comfortable. They use straw 
beds on bunks or trestles, which of late the warden thinks are preferable. 
They each have one sheet and two blankets, and more if necessary to make 
them comfortable. Punishment consists in withholding their food and con- 
finement in the dark celL 

Since the opening of the prison three prisoners have broken through the 
wall, and two have escaped through the sky-lights. There have been six 
executions since the seat of Justice was removed to West Chester, about 
86 years ago. Three of these have taken place in this prison, one in the 
old prison, and two were executed prior to ^e passage of the law abolishing 
public executions. 

The grand Jury have recently recommended an enlargement of the prison, 
by extending the cell block so as to allow the construction of 17 addUtional 
cells. The cost of this improvement is estimated at $10,000. 

The average annual cost to the county for the support of the prison has 
not for several years exceeded $5,000. 

The employment of the prisoners consists principally in weaving, the 
specialty of which is rag carpets. Checks are also manufactured, and the 
cane-seating of chairs is carried on to some extent, though not largely. 
When a shoemaker or tailor becomes an inmate he is required to work at his 
trade. Some of those who have short terms are employed in cutting and 
sewing carpet rags or spooling. 

This is one of the best managed county prisons in the State. It is kept 
dean. The diet is healthy and the food in sufficient quantity, and the in- 
mates enjoy good health. The warden has had a long experience, and as 
a general Uiing, the institution is conducted with economy and satisfaction. 
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CLINTON OOUNTT PBI80N. 

The Clinton county prison is a brick building, tvro stories high, covering 
an area of 65 by 45 feet. It was erected about three years after the county 
was established, which was in 1839. It contains four rooms on each story 
for the confinement of prisoners. Two of the rooms have iron plate doors ; 
the other doors are wooden. The rooms are about 15 feet by 9. There is 
a dungeon below, in which there is no provision for light or ventilation. 
The windows are secured either by iron hkm or boiler plate iron, perforated 
with small holes for the admission of light and air. It is in bad repair, and 
in no sense can be said to be clean, comfortable or safe for the keeping of 
prisoners. The plastering is bad and full of crevices for the concealment 
of vermin. The prisoners seem to think the matron does her best to keep 
tilings clean, but the dilapidated condition of the building, and the want 
of a BufiQcient supply of water, evidently renders her task a difiQcult one. 
The whole building needs a thorough re-constraction and improvement, and, 
indeed, the substitution of an entirely new building would seem to be ne- 
cessary. 

The building is warmed with stoves, and water is furnished Arom a well. 
There are no water closets in the prison, but one is being built in the yard. 
The yard wall is about 25 feet high, built of stone, except four or five feet 
of the top, which are of brick, having been added since its first erection. 

At the date of my inspection, (August 10, 1870,) accompanied by Gen- 
eral Kane, there were five male prisoners — ^two convicts and three not tried. 
Three have been sent to the Eastern penitentiary since last February, and 
three to the insane asylum during the same period. The prisoners do no 
work, except to scrub their rooms and wash their own clothes. 

The sherifiT, who resides in the prison, receives $4 per week for boarding 
each prisoner. The inmates are supplied with substantial food, consisting 
of meat, soup, bread, vegetables, tea and coffee, every day. There has 
been no escape since last December. One committed suicide about ten 
years ago. When punishment is inflicted it consists in confinement to the 
dark cell, or the withholding of meals. The prisoners associate through 
the day and are locked up at night, but not always separately. They are 
furnished with Bibles, and occasionally receive newspapers. 

CRAWFORD OOUNTT PRISON. 

This prison was erected in 1849, of stone. Four years ago it was re- 
modelled by introducing sixteen iron cells. I could not learn the original 
cost of the prison, or the amount expended in making the recent altera- 
tions. The cells are constructed of boiler-plate iron, and are 10 by 12 
feet, and 9 feet high, with doors of the same material. The front partition 
of the cells is perforated with holes one and a quarter inch in diameter. 
The cells contain a flue for foul air in the upper part of one comer. They 
are arranged in two tiers, and stand back to back, with a corridor in fh)nt. 
The whole prison is heated by two large stoves in the basement ; and the 
floors of the corridors are constructed of wooden slats, so as to allow the 
heated air to pass through for warming the passages and cells above. The 
corridors and cells are lighted by grated windows in the outside walls. 
Each cell has a water closet, and the pipes leading therefrom are con- 
nected with a main pipe which empties into a cess-pool in the yard. The 
basement is flagged with stone. 

At this date (August 18, 18T0) there are twelve prisoners, but none of 
them are convicts. Three have been committed by Justices of the peace 
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for short periods, and the rest are untried ; all males. One, a colored boy, 
13 years of age, was committed on a charge of larceny. There are two 
from this connty in the Western penitentiary, and two in the Western 
house of refuge. Two murderers have been executed in this county since 
its organization in 1800, but none within the last forty years. 

The sheriff resides in the prison and boards the prisoners at $3 50 per 
week, which is all the compensation he receives as keeper. Confinement in 
the cells is the only punishment inflicted for violation of the rules of the 
prison. Both sexes associate through the day in the basement, but are 
separated at night by confinement in the cells. They are provided with 
Bibles, and now and then receive newspapers, but there is no preaching or 
moral instruction afforded. Several have escaped within the last three 
years, but none during the time of the present sheriff. None have broken 
jail since the introduction of the iron cells, but the escapes have taken 
place through the door when opened by the turnkey. A physician attends 
frequeuntly, and always when necessary. He receives a salary, but I could 
not learn the amount. 

The inmates are provided with the usual prison fare. At breakfast they 
have coffee, meat, bread and potatoes ; at dinner, they receive soup made of 
meat, bread and vegetables ; at supper, bread, potatoes and milk. They do 
no work, except to scrub the basement, the corridors and their own cells. 
The washing of their clothes is paid for by the county. The sheriff con- 
siders intemperance the principal cause of crime in the county ; and a large 
number of criminals belong to the foreign population, mostly the Irish. 
The average number in this prison is about fifteen. 

The principal objections to this prison, as to most others in the State, 
are a want of proper ventilation, a better system of classification of the 
inmates, and a chanj;e from the idle and promiscuous life they lead during 
their incarceration, to one of industry and proper moral training. 

CUMBXBLAND OOUNTT PRISON. 

This prison was visited May 8, 1870, since which time I have been kindly 
furnished with the following description by Edward Havilland, who de- 
signed it : 

«'This prison was built in 1853-54. The lot is 120 feet by 240, and is 
located on Main street, in the town of Carlisle, one block firom the court 
house. The front building is faced with York county sandstone. The ex- 
ternal walls of the cell building are limestone, 30 inches thick. The build- 
ing is substantially fire-proof. The boundary wall is 20 feet high, above 
the pavement, and 8 feet 6 inches thick at the bottom, and bevelled on the 
outside to 18 inches on top, coped with stone. 

" The partition walls between the cells, and the cells and corridor, are of 
brick, 18 inches thick. The cells are arched above and below, and are 36 
in number, 15 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 10 feet high, arranged on either 
side of a corridor 15 feet wide. The cells are secured by two doors, each 
working in a cast iron box-frame ; the inner door is of oak, lined with 
boiler iron one-fourth inch thick, screwed on to it. On the outside of the 
door the bolts and locks are let in flush, provided with a screened peep- 
hole and food wicket. The outer door is also of oak strongly braced, hung 
to the cast iron frame, and secured by a prison lock. The cell windows 
have stone sills, lintels and jambs on the outside, and cast iron fhimes on 
the inside, splayed on the sides and bottom. 

^ The corridor is lighted by sky-lights from above and an end window. 

«« The cells are' heated by hot air furnaces in the cellar, under the cor- 
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ridor, the flues beiDg brought up in the wall between the cells and the cor- 
ridor, and are ventilated by means of foul air flues in the external wall, 
which lead into the air chamber over the corridor and fcom thence to the 
main air shaft in the tower. 

'^ There is a water-closet in each cell, properly trapped, with soil pipe 
and main sewer pipe, connected with a large cess-pool in the rear of the 
cell building* There is a hydrant in each cell for drinking and privy pur- 
poses. 

^« This prison cost $45,000." 

There are bathing appliances in this prison, for either warm or cold 
water. No specified time is assigned for the bathing of the inmates, hut they 
are allowed to use the bath whenever they desire to do so, which is fre- 
quently the case. 

No regular employment is given to the prisoners, except their own 
washing. The cooking is done by the family. The sheriff receives fifty 
cents per day for boarding each .of the convicts, and forty cents a day for 
each of the vagrants. The deputy sheriff receives $300 per annum, and 
the physician $50, visiting only when necessary. 

There were ten prisoners at the time of my visit— seven convicts, two 
untried, and one under sentence of death. Of these, two were females, one 
white and one colored ; two colored and six white males, and one white fe- 
male vagrant. One white male was executed on the 22d day of December 
last. 

They are permitted to exercise in the corridor or the yard once a week. 
Desperate cases are kept in their cells. The sexes are never permitted to 
associate. 

The dietary regulations are bread and coffee for breakfast, soup and 
vegetables for dinner, with meat once a week, and supper same as break- 
fast, except occasionally boiled eggs. There is no moral instructor, and 
there are no religious services in the prison. Members of the Toung Men's 
Christian Association formerly attended and performed some religious ser- 
vices, which have latterly been suspended. There are Bibles, but no library 
is connected with the prison, and no means are used to teach those who 
cannot read. No report of the prison is made by the sheriff to the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth. The amount drawn from the county treasury 
during the last year for the support of the prison was something over $10,- 
000, besides $2,000 paid for supporting prisoners in the Eastern peniten- 
tiary. 

This is a well constructed prison, and fiiUy adapted to the separate sys- 
tem of prison labor. Why this system is not carried out I am unable to 
say, unless it be the fact that the sheriff being the keeper, and being changed 
every three years by the expiration of his term of oflSce, the requisite 
knowledge and experience cannot be obtained in this short time to work 
the inmates with advantage. I find it to be the case generally, that any 
good system fails where there are ftequent changes of keepership ; and I 
think the tax-payers of the county would find it to their advantage, as well 
as beneficial to the prisoners, to adopt the system now in successful opera- 
tion in many other counties in the State. Their prison being suitablj*^ con- 
structed for the purpose, the system could be put into operation without 
any increase of expense to the county. Indeed, a considerable amount of 
the present cost could be avoided. The labor of the prisoners, if properly 
managed, would contribute materially to their support. 
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DAUPHIN OOUMTT PRISON. 

The Dauphin county prison was one of the first county Jails built in the 
State for the introduction of the Pennsylvania system, having been finished 
for use in 1841. The front wall is composed of mountain sand stone, and 
the other walls of limestone, which is found in great abundance in the 
neighborhood of the county seat. The front building, like most of our 
prisons, is so constructed as Co afford a suitable dwelling for the warden 
and his family. A cell block runs directly back from the entrance, and 
contains 40 cells ; two tiers with a gallery. Each cell on the lower tier is 
13 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches wide, and T feet 6 inches high, wiUi a wooden 
floor. The 20 cells on the upper tier are three feet shorter than those be- 
low, and this space taken from the cells is occupied by the gallery. The 
fh>nt and partition walls of the cells are constructed of brick, and the ends, 
sides and ceilings of three cells are lined with two inch white oak plank, 
to give them greater security. Each cell is supplied with a hydrant and a 
water-closet, with yentilatins: fines near the ceiling and the floor, and a hori- 
zontal window of the ordinary size. The cells have two doors, one an iron 
grate and the other of wood, both with the usual prison fkstenings. All 
the cells in the upper tier are plastered with cement. Every alternate inner 
door in the upper tier is made of wood, lined with sheet-iron. 

The corridor is about 85 feet long, 11 feet wide, and paved with bridk. 
It is lighted by six sky-lights, with a horizontal window in the end. 

At the time of my inspection, with Commissioner Coleman, (May 6, 
18T0,) 88 prisoners were in confinement; 16 of these were colored, 3 of 
whom were fismales ; 22 were white, 4 of whom were females ; 5 had been 
convicted and sentenced, and 16 had been convicted but not sentenced. 

Since the jail has been so much crowded, the authorities have been obliged 
to cease working the convicts, and are compelled to send those to the peni- 
tentiary who receive a long sentence. During this period none have been 
sentenced to this prison for a longer time than one year. There is no room 
to enlarge the prison — a great want of foresight in erecting it — which must, 
eventually, either lead to a heavy outlay by the purchase of adjoining pro- 
perty or the removal of the site, and the election of an entirely new build- 
ing. 

The prisoners are allowed to exercise every other day in the yard. At 
such times they are always under the eye of a keeper. When two occupy 
the same cell, they are permitted to go into the yard together. The whole 
building is warmed by two air fhmaces. 

Preaching is had every Sabbath ; the inmates are fhmished with Bibles, 
tracts, and occasionally periodicals. There is a small library connected 
with the prison, but no moral instructor is employed. There are suitable 
conveniences for bathing, and the inmates are required to use them when 
it is deemed necessary by the keeper. The prison is lighted with gas, which 
bums all night in the corridor, but no lights are allowed in the cells. 

There has been no escape Arom this prison during the last seven years. 
Punishments are seldom necessary, and, when resorted to, consist of bread 
and water, half rations, or the dark celL 

It cost the county about $8,000 to support the prison during the last 
year. The warden receives a salary of $400, and his wife $100, as matron, 
He also receives 25 cents per day for boarding each of the prisoners. The 
warden has been in charge for the last eight years. The assistant keeper 
receives $500 per annum. 

For breakfast and supper the prisoners receive one and a quarter pounds 
of bread, and cofhe ; the convicts receive, in addition, molasses ; at din- 
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ner the convicts are furnished with vegetable soup ; all get meat once a day, 
except the vagrants. All that are able are required to do their own wash- 
ing, and keep the ceils and corridor clean. The convicts are furnished with 
tobacco. The physician receives $60 per annum, and is required to visit 
three times a week, and at any other time, if needed. Only one death has 
occurred in the last three years, which resulted from delirium tremens. 

The number of vagrants admitted averaged about two a day from the 
1st of January to the 1st of April last. At this time they average four or 
five a day. The warden receives the same price per meal for boarding this 
class of inmates as is paid for the prisoners. They give the convicts, when 
discharged, from $1 to $5 in money, and clothing whenever they need it. 

There are six inspectors, but they receive no compensation for their 
services. On the third Monday of April, 1841, -three inspectors were ap- 
pointed by the court of quarter sessions, one to serve for one year, one for 
two years, and one for three years. At the same time, three were appointed 
by the commissioners of the county, for the same terms of service, and an- 
nually thereafter, on the first Wednesday of the first court of quarter ses- 
sions in each year, the judges and commissioners have been required to 
appoint one inspector to serve for three years, and until his successor 
should be appointed. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this prison has been compelled to aban- 
don the system of labor formerly in use. It was regarded as one of the best 
in the State. There can be no good reason why the system should not be re- 
stored, and it is to be hoped the authorities of the county will give the 
subject such consideration as will lead them to make sufficient provision, 
in the future, for the keeping and working of their own convicts. I feel 
assured it would be conducive to the interests of the county as well as to 
the moral improvement of many of the prisoners. 

DILAWABE COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison was visited, in company with Commissioner Harrison, May 
18, 1870. A part of it was erected in 1851, when the county seat was re- 
moved from Chester to Media. It is constructed of stone, the front being 
granite. The addition, which consists in an extension of the cell block, 
was erected in 1867, according to the plan furnished by Mr. Addison Hut- 
ton, architect. The cell block runs back from the front building, and has 
two tiers of cells, the upper tier being reached by a wooden gallery in the 
usual manner. There are 38 cells, 16 of which are in the old part of the 
building, and are II feet 9 inches long, 8 feet wide, and 9 feet 6 inches 
high. The cells in the new building are one foot wider than those in the 
old. The windows in the cells are perpendicular. Those in the new part 
are 13 inches wide, 4 feet 4 inches long, with an iron bar dividing them 
through the centre, longitudinally. Those in the old cells are only one- 
half the width of those in the new. The cells are every one provided 
with a water-closet and a hydrant. The fiooors are wood and the parti- 
tions of brick. The doors consist of an iron grate with the usual fasten- 
ings, and a wooden door so arranged as to stand ajar when desired, with- 
out the prisoner being able to open or close it. In the old cells there 
are ventilating fines in the outer wall, which are very small. In the new 
cells there are two fiues for ventilation, which open into the corridor— 
both near the ceiling — one above the door and the other several feet above 
the register for admitting hot air. The corridor is 94 feet long and 15 
feet wide, paved with brick. It has three sky-lights in the old part, which 
auswer not only for the admission of light, but also for ventilation. In 
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the addition there is one large sky-light, answering the same purposes. 
There are 8 grated windows in the end of the corridor. The boundary 
wall is about 20 feet high. 

This prison is warm^ by a Harrison boiler, introduced when the addi- 
tion was erected. The drainage of the prison is into sinks under the side 
walls. The waste pipes from the cells empty into these pits. They are 
dug to sand and closely covered, so that no offensive effluvia can arise 
therefrom. There are privies on the outside, which empty into the same 
cesS'pool, for the aeoommodation of persons in the yard. 

At the time of our visit there were 32 prisoners confined in this jail — all 
males. Twenty-six were convicts, and six were awaiting trial. Three 
ye^rs and six months is the longest sentence received here for the last two 
or three years — ^the crime was burglary. 

The prison is governed by five inspectors — three being appointed by the 
oonrt, and two by the county commissioners. They receive no compensa- 
tion, but they appoint the warden and other officers. The warden receives 
$600 salary, the matron $200, the assistant warden $500, and the physician 
$100. The warden is paid twenty-five cents a day for boarding each of 
the prisoners. They receive for break&st coffee and one pound of bread ; 
for dinner, soup, half a pound of beef, and on Fridays, rice and molasses ; 
for supper, tea and bread. 

Some of the prisoners complained of dyspepsia and constipation, which 
they ascribed to the character of the food they received ; and the physi- 
cian had directed some change of diet, with a view to obviate this difficulty. 
They also complained of a want of employment. To this complaint the 
warden stated that it was difficult to obtain a sufficient amount of suitable 
work to keep them occupied. I saw nothing to justify the opinion that the 
food famished was not of a good quality, and as well adapted to the inmates 
of this prison as that of any other, but believe that if they had more employ- 
ment, and occasional exercise in the yard, they would eigoy better health. 
The warden objected to their exercise in the yard on account of their incli- 
nation to talk with those in the cells through the windows. This difficulty 
eould be easily obviated by placing them under the surveillance of an offi- 
cer during the time they are in the yard. 

The employments in this prison are weaving rag carpets, making and 
mending shoes and manufacturing splint baskets. One convict had learned 
the trade of shoemaking in the prison, and he had another convict under 
his care, instructing him in the same trade. Both were working in the 
same cell during the day, but were separated at night. There is no uni- 
form for the prisoners. 

They occasionally have preaching on the Sabbath, but no moral instructor 
is employed. They have a small collection of books, but want more read- 
ing matter. Some kind hearted ladies come occasionally to teach those 
who cannot read, and a few, through the labors of these ladies, have been 
taught to read and write. Such disinterested and philanthropic work will, 
sooner or later^ meet its proper reward. 

This prison is adapted to the separate system of labor, which may be 
conducted with economy to the county and benefit to the prisoners. Efforts 
ought to be made to provide sufficient employment for them ; and we see 
no good reason why success in this direction could not be attained. There 
are a variety of occupations which could be advantageously pursued, be* 
side those already introduced. 
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ILK ObUNTT PRISON. 

This prison is located at Ridgiray, the seat of justice in Elk county. It Is a 
small stone edifice, erected of Tionesta sandstone, on a lot adjoining and in 
the rear of the court house. It is 45 feet front and 35 feet deep, and two 
stories high. It has a small 3'ard in the rear, about 40 feet square, enclosed 
by a wall 18 feet in height. The county was established in 1843, and the 
prison built in 1847, at a cost of $2,700. The building has acconamo- 
dations for the keeper and his family. It contains four rooms, two in each 
story, for the prisoners, each of which is 14 by 13 feet, and 7 feet in height, 
with a very defective and offensive water-closet. The doors are iron grates 
and wooden doors line<l with sheet iron. It is supplied with water from a 
fountain in the corner of the yard, in front of the jail, and is warmed by 
stoves. 

The keeper lives in the jail, but at the time of my visit (August 16, 1870) 
he had been absent, with his family, for a week, and the prison was left in 
charge of Mr. P. T. Brooks, who resided a short distance from the build- 
ing. When I reached the jail, in company with Gen. Kane, the president 
of the Board of Public Charities, I found no one there except a male con- 
vict. He informed me of the absence of the keeper, and the residence of 
the person in charge. I called upon Mr. Brooks, who conducted us through 
the prison, and gave me such information as he possessed in relation to it. 
There is no cellar under any part of the buUding. The keeper boards the 
prisoners at $4 per week per head, and supplies them ft'om the family table. 
I was informed that the rooms occupied by the prisoners were cleaned once 
a week. The rooms, however, were filthy, and the beds and bedding 
anything but creditable to the county. The prison, indeed, is unsafe 
and unfit for the purpose for which it is used. It needs thorough and radi- 
cal change for the better. I understood the last grand jury reported in 
fator of improving its condition, but as yet, no further movement in that 
direction has been made. Perhaps, at no distant time, this will be done. 
There hsLve been four or five escapes. Indeed, it is difllcult to conceive 
how any one can be detained in this prison, except through an entire indis- 
position on the part of the prisoner to escape. The prisoner I found there 
admitted that he could leave without difllculty, if he so desired, but his 
time there was short, and he preferred to await the expiration of his term, 
bad as were his quarters, rather than incur the risk of a re-capture and a 
prolongation of his confinement. 

The prison has no satisfactory ventilation, or comforts of any kind. No 
punishment is inflicted, except to withhold the usual meals. There is no 
religious or moral instruction, though Bibles are allowed when asked for. 
The jail does not average over two prisoners at a time. At this time the 
county has four convicts in the Western penitentiary. No execution has 
ever taken place in Elk county. 

Mott Leeser is the keeper, and Jacob M'Caulley is the present sheriff of 
the county. 

IRII COUNTY PRISON. 

This is a new prison^ commenced in 1869 and completed in 1870. It 
stands in the rear of the court house, and occupies nearly all the space of 
ground owned by the county in this connection. Mr. Chapman was the 
architect, and the cost was about $50,000. The front of the building is 44 
feet wide, and is three stories high. The part occupied by the sheriff and 
and his family as their residence is 31 feet deep, and the cell block is 44 
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feet square. The internal arrangement of the cell block is somewhat dif> 
ferent from any other prison I have Tisited, The main hall or corridor, 
which is the entrance to the prisoners' apartment, runs entirely across tiie 
block, and is 44 feet long and 12 feet wide. It contains stairs, which lead 
to the different tiers of cells. The height of this hall is 82 feet. The pri* 
son contains 86 cells, which are 6 by 8 feet, and are arranged in three tiers, 
on each side of the prison, haying 6 cells in each tier. They front the side 
walls, with an open space between the blocks, 3^ feet wide, 2f feet high, 
running longitudinally in their rear, with a door opening into the yard* 
The side corridors, in firont of each block of cells, are entered fh>m the 
main hall. The side corridors on the first story are 80 feet long and 10 
feet wide. The second tier of cells has a gallery of the same length, and 
4 feet wide, and the third tier has a corridor of the same length and width 
as that on the lower story. Each cell has a water-closet and two bonks, 
with straw beds and suitable bed clothes. Each tier of cells has a hydrant 
in the corridor, which is supplied with water from the city water-works. 
The waste-pipes are connected with a sewer in the street, which discharges 
into the lake. The prison apartment is warmed by a hot-air Aimace in the 
cellar, and the heat is carried by flues into the corridors. The ftont part 
of the building is warmed by stores. 

The building has two wings, each 28 feet front and 20 feet deep ; a third 
wing extends back on the east side, 48 feet deep and 16 feet wide. This is, 
used as a laundry for the prison, and a water-closet and laundry for the 
family, with kitchen and pantry. The west wing is occupied as a reception, 
room and office for the keeper. The main building, below, is occupied as 
a parlor, sitting room, dining room and lodging room for the keeper. The 
second story is divided into six rooms ; the tlurd story has three hospital 
rooms and a bath-room. The foul air passes under the floor, thence through 
sheet-iron pipes on the inside of the walls, with an outlet at the top of the 
building. A small rentilating opening is provided in the back part of each 
cell, which allows the foul air to enter the space in the rear of the cells,, 
passing off through ventilators in the root The whole building is cov- 
ered with tin, and the upper tier of cells is excessively hot during the warm 
weather. I do not consider the ventilation very good in this prison. The 
light is admitted through windows in the side walls. A yard is attached 
to the prison, 100 feet long and 80 feet wide, enclosed by a wall 15 feet 
high. 

Upon the occasion of my inspection, (August 15, 1870,) the jail con- 
tained 24 prisoners, all untried — 20 men, 2 l^ys and 2 females — one man 
charged with the crime of murder. Erie county has a number of convicts 
in the Western penitentiary. Only one execution has taken place in the 
county, which occurred in March, 1838. 

The sheriff has charge of the prisoners, and receives $3 50 per week each 
for their board. They receive but two meals a day, taking their dinner 
between two and three o'clock in the afternoon. They get, for breakfiist, 
coffee, bread and potatoes; for dinner, meat, soup, potatoes and bread. 
They do no work, but congregate in the small corridors through the day, 
and are never allowed the use of the yard. The sexes are always kept sepa- 
rate. There is no library connected with the prison, but the inmates are 
furnished with Bibles. There is preaching every Sabbath, but those who 
are unable to read or write receive no instruetion. Three prisoners es- 
caped this summer, two by breaking jail and one by passing the turnkey 
who was supplying the prisoner with food. A competent physician is ap- 
Vointed by the county commissioners, (ind attends the prison whenever ne- 
\ ussary, for which he receives a salary of $150 per annnm. 

n 
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The whole internal atrnctnre of this prison Is of boiler-plate iron ; the 
corridors, floors, galleries and cells are all constrncted of this material, and 
even the outside walls are lined with it. The cell doors and the partitions 
in front of the tiers of cells are composed of iron rods, bat not of sufficient 
size to prevent their being bent by moderate force. It was by bending 
these rods that the two prisoners alluded to were able to make their escape. 
There is no provision in this prison for working the inmates. It can only 
be regarded as a lock-up, where there is a promiscuous intercourse with 
criminals of almost every shade of crime. 

FATXTTl COUNTY PRISOIf. 

This prison was visited, in company with Governor Geary, June 9, 1870. 
The cell buUding is constructed of stone and stands in the rear of the court 
house. The dwelling in front of the prison block is composed of brick, 
and is occupied by the sheriff and his family. The prison was erected in 
1854. It is a dark, damp and badly ventilated structure, one of the worst 
buildings of the kind I have visited. Preparations were making to remodel 
it. Apartments were being temporarily erected in the yard to accommo- 
date the prisoners whilst these changes were being made. It is proposed 
to improve the interior arrangement of the old prison by constructing 16 
cells within the present walls. Each cell will be 7 by 8 feet, placed back to 
back, with a passage between the front of the cells and the outside wall. 
They will be composed of boiler-plate iron, after the manner of the new 
prison at Erie. The whole cost of re-construction is estimated at $800 00. 
Each cell is to contain a hydrant and water closet The prison at present 
is warmed with stoves. What provision will be made for this purpose here- 
after I could not learn. The inmates are permitted to associate in the day- 
time, but are separated at night. The Jail is supplied with water from a 
Tfellf The boundary walls are so insecure that no recreation in the yard 
can be allowed to the prisoners, except in the presence of an officer. The 
sheriff who has charge of the jail receives fifty cents per day for boarding 
each prisoner. He employs a deputy, but receives no compensation from 
the county. I could not learn from the sheriff the expense of supporting 
the pri^n daring the past year. The fare is bread, meat, vegetables and 
occasionally coffee. 

A physician is employed when necessary. No books are furnished the 
inmates, but the sheriff now and then gives them newspapers. 

Four prisoners %vere in confinement, three males and one female. A man 
had just been convicted of murder in the first degree, but had not been 
sentenced. Punishments are seldom infiicted for misbehavior, but when 
required, the dark cell is used for this purpose. Escapes have frequently 
taken place. One sheriff lost, by escape, seven prisoners in eighteen months. 
Two executions have taken place in the county; the last about two years 

ago. 

I cannot refirain from expressing some regret that the county authorities 
did not take measures to procure a new location and erect a new prison, 
instead of repairing the old one. The contemplated alteration will add but 
little, either to the comfort or safety of the inmates. More ground and a 
better location are needed to secure a well ventilated building, with proper 
drainage, so that a suitable system of labor may be pursued by the convicts, 
and the county thereby relieved of a part of the burden of their support. 
I regard it as true economy, as well as humanity, to give employment to 
such of our criminals as are able to work. 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison was visited May 4, 1870. J. W. Fletcher, the sherilT, was 
absent, having gone to Philadelphia to place some convicts in the Eastern 
penitentiary ; and the deputy sheriff was confined to his bed by a severe 
attack of indisposition. Both the sheriff and his deputy, with their fami- 
lies, reside in the prison, occupying the front part of the building. 

This is an old jail, having been erected in 1818, and is constructed of 
l>rick. There were seven prisoners at the time of my visit, four convicts, 
and three untried. Of the convicts, two were white men, one colored man, 
and one colored female. Those who were untried were all white males. 

The prison contains eight cells, all built since the erection of the jail. 
Four of these cells are on the first floor, and four on the second. They 
are all the same size, 13 feet 8 inches long, 6 feet 8 inches wide, and 10 feet 
high. They contain water-closets, and are warmed by a heater in the cel- 
lar, the warm air being conducted to the cells through separate pipes. Ar- 
rangements are provided to furnish water in each ceil, but the pipes are not 
in order at present. 

There is no ventilation in the cells, except what is afforded by means of 
the windows and doors. This is very defective. There is a large front 
room in the second story, where the prisoners are permitted to congregate, 
where there is occasionally preaching by some of the neighboring clergy- 
men, and where prayer meetings are held by some of the religious young 
men of the town. There is no moral instructor, but Bibles are furnished 
if desired ; tracts are also given the prisoners, but there is no library for 
their accommodation. They are permitted to exercise almost daily in the 
yard, where they are under the eye of those in the kitchen. 

The drainage from the prison is emptied into a well, covered with plank, 
near the centre of the yard ; but there is no flue to carry off the effluvia 
from this sink, which is permitted to escape into the yard and contaminate 
the atmosphere* The cells are white-washed every three months, and 
scrubbed once a week. This, and most of the other work about the prison, 
is performed by the inmates. 

The prison is supplied with water from a well, from which it is pumped up 
into a tank at the top of the building, from which it is conducted by pipes 
to each cell. There is, also, a cistern of rain-water for laundry purposes. 

The boundary wall is constructed of stone, 20 feet high, enclosing an 
area of 120 by 96 feet. The front building, or dwelling, occupies the entire 
front of the yard. A brick wall encloses a small front 3^ard. The dwelling 
is warmed by stoves and lighted by gas. There are four damp dungeons 
in the cellar, which are seldom used. There is a chamber called the ^^debt- 
ors' apartment," which has not been used since the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt. It is on the west side of the building, with a yard attached, 
which is now used as a garden. There is, also, a small yard on the east 
aide of the building. 

The cells are provided with straw beds, and in winter two blankets are 
furnished each prisoner. No provision is made for bathing; ablution, how- 
ever, is performed by means of tubs or buckets. 

A physician is employed, at a salary of $100, who gives his attendance 
as often as needed. There has been no death for some time. 

Th,e prisoners retained in this jail are generally committed for small 
offences. Those covicted of higer crimes are sent to the Eastern peniten- 
tiary. The prison is not adapted to separate confinement with labor ; and 
no employment is given to the inmates. 

It is under the charge of the sheriff of the county, and he receives fifty 
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cents per day for the board of each prisoner. The fare is such as is com- 
mon to most of our county prisons. For breakfast and supper, bread and 
coffee are furnished ; soup and vegetables, with meat twice a week, for din- 
ner. I was informed that the prisoners here receive very much the same 
food as is prepared for the sheriff and his family. The deputy sheriff re- 
ceives $300 ft-om the county as a part of his compensation. The sheriff re- 
ceives no compensation for his duties here except the per diem pay for 
keeping the prisoners. 

There were no vagrants in the prison at this time, and few of this class 
of persons are admitted ; a large number, however, are committed for 
drunkenness. No money is given to convicts upon their discharge, but 
clothing is furnished at the expense of the county, if badly needed. Some 
are allowed lights at night, if furnished by themselves or friends, but they 
must be extinguished when the sheriff retires. The cooking is done with 
a stove. 

This prison is badly adapted to the necessities of the county. If it were 
constructed so as to carry out the Pennsylvania system, much expense would 
be saved to the county and a better prison discipline enforced. By sending 
to the penitentiary those who have received long sentences, the county 
loses the benefit of their labor, and is required to pay a part of the cost of 
keeping them. One half of the annual cost of this Jail would be saved to 
the county, and the prisoners retained in the county jail would be benefitted 
by having employment and the prevention of that contamination which re- 
sults from evil association. The present building is not suited for such a 
change, but I cannot withhold the expression of an honest conviction, that 
it would be greatly to the interest of justice and humanity to effect, at an 
early day, the improvement suggested. 

rULTON COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison is constructed of brick, and stands a short distance in the 
rear of the court house, in the town of M'Connellsburg. It was erected in 
the year 1851. It fronts one of the main streets, and embraces an area of 
40 feet square. The jail occupies about one-half of the building, and the 
rest constitutes the residence of the sheriff. It is now occupied by B. N. 
Sterrett, the keeper. It is two stories high ; the wall of the jail yard is 
also built of brick, and is 15 feet in height. The size of the yard, which is 
in the rear of the prison, is 36 feet square. On account of the bad material 
and workmanship this prison is very insecure. There are four cells, each 
of which is 10 feet long, 7 feet wide and 8 feet high ; the floors are wood ; 
the partitions are brick, lined with two inch white oak plank, and plastered 
with mortar j the doors of the cells are made of wood. The cells have no 
water-closets, and no ventilation, except by the window and a small open- 
ing in the door. Water is supplied from a well in the yard. 

The prison is warmed by a stove in one of the rooms, in which the pri- 
soners are permitted, at times, to congregate, and by a stove in each cell, 
when occupied. The prisoners are not allowed to exercise in the yard, un- 
less they are regarded as entirely trustworthy, or in the presence of the 
keeper. The prison was empty at the time of my visit, (May 4, 1870,) and 
I was informed that this was generally the case. For the higher crimes 
the criminals are sent to the Eastern penitentiary. There has been but one 
escape during the last five years. The prisoners were fumiahed with the 
same kind of food that supplies the table of the deputy sheriff, who receives 
fifty cents a day for boarding them, each. They perform no work. The 
washing for the male prisoners is done by the family, and the female pri- 
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soners perfonn this duty for themselves. They are provided with Bihles, 
if they desire them ; have no library, receive no instraction, and hear no 
preaching. No special punishments are inflicted ; no money is given dis- 
charged prisoners, but clothing is furnished, if badly wanted. The water- 
closets are in the yard. The keeper makes no reports to the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. 

HUNTINGDON COUNTY PRISON. 

This building is an old structure, erected in 1826, of lime stone. It is 
two stories high, and about 55 feet front and 40 feet deep. The sheriff, 
who was not at home at the time of my visit, ^August 8, 1870,) resides in 
the building. I was permitted to visit the prisoners and inspect the dif- 
ferent apartments through the kindness of his .wife, who officiated as turn- 
key and gave most of the information I received. There are one room and 
two cells of the size usually noticed in these old county prisons. The cells 
have but one door, which is an iron grate. The apartments for the pri- 
soners are in the second story. 

Nine persons were incarcerated at the time of my visit— only one convict 
and eight untried. One man, a German by birth and a stranger, was insane. 
He was committed for vagrancy after the last term of the court, and 
would not be disposed of until the next session. In the yard, which is in 
the rear of the prison, there is a wash-house, and the remains of the old 
gallows, on which two men were executed on the 9th of March last. There 
have been four executions in this county since the present sheriff, D. R. P. 
Neely, came into office ; five convicts have been sent to the Western peni- 
tentiary, one for horse-stealing and four for murder in the second degree. 
The sheriff receives fifty cents per day for boarding each of the prisoners, 
and he supplies them with the same fare as is provided for his own family. 
They do no work, except to keep their own cells clean, and such services 
as may be needed about the yard. There are no bathing appliances, but 
the inmates perform general ablution once a week, and change their clothes 
at the same time. The sexes are separated at night, but not in the da}'- 
time. The building is warmed by stoves. The expenses of the prison last 
year were $2,686 88. There was paid for the support of those sent to the 
Western penitentiary, $551, and for those sent by the court to the State 
Lunatic hospital, $534 75. 

This county is in much need of a new prison. It has had a large num- 
l>er committed for the higher crimes, compared with most other counties, 
and I Was informed that the authorities have been compelled, occasionally, 
to employ additional watchmen and chain their prisoners heavily to prevent 
their escape. The prison is badly arranged ; in a bad state of repair, and 
altogether unfitted for the safe keeping of those committed to its apartmente. 
I hope to see, before long, this county awake to its duty, and making 
better provision for the safe keeping and proper correction of those who, 
for infraction of the laws, have for a time to be restrained of their liberty. 

INDIANA COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison is constructed of stone, and stands in the rear of a fine 
court house, now in the course of erection. It was built in 1839, and is 45 
feet square, and two stories in height The front part of the building is 
arranged for the residence of the sheriff and his family, and the rear is ap- 
propriated to the prisoners. The sheriff receives fifty cents per day for 
keeping each of the prisoners, and their fare is the same as that of the 
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family. Only one person was in jail at the time of my visit, (Aagust 4, 
1870,) a white man, who was committed for rape, but had not been tried. 
The prison is warmed by grates and stoves. The water is carried by hand 
from a pamp. Bibles are provided for the prisoners. The average num- 
ber of inmates in a year does not exceed fifteen. Escapes are frequent. 

The prison apartment contains five cells up stairs and two rooms below. 
The cells are lined with plank to increase their security, and have grated 
windows. The cell doors are made of boiler plate iron, with wooden doors 
in the lower story. One of the rooms below is used as a dungeon, which 
has no window in it, so that it is without ventilation as well as without 
light. The yard wall is constructed of stone and lined with plank, ren- 
dering it very easy for a prisoner to escape with a few nails, by which he 
could cUmb to the top of the walL The roof is made of shingles, and rises 
from the four sides to the centre of the building. A physician is employed 
whenever his services are needed. 

This county is badly in want of a new jail. The present one is old, di- 
lapidated and altogether insecure. Without irons it is difficult to prevent 
prisoners from making their escape. Should the county erect a new jail, I 
would suggest the importance of placing it on a site where more room 
might be commanded. I think several of the counties have made this mis- 
take in the erection of their new prisons, and when they require additional 
accommodations for their inmates, they will be compelled to seek a new lo- 
cation, or purchase adjoining property at a high valuation. It is best to 
look this di^culty in the face early, and make suitable provision for it. 

JUNIATA COUNTY PBISON. 

This prison is built of stone, and was erected in 1833 or 1834, when the 
county was established. It is two stories high and is covered with shingles. 
At the time I made my inspection (July 16, 1870) the sheriff was absent, 
and I had much difficulty in procuring any information. His wife, how- 
ever, very kindly conducted me through the building. The sheriff and his 
family live in the lower story, and the prisoners occupy the upper story. 
It contains six cells, one of which is dark, and used as a dungeon. The 
cells are 10 feet 2 inches long, 8 feet 6 inches wide, and 8 feet 10 inches 
high. The windows are 3 feet 2 inches wide, and 4 feet 8 inches high, with 
iron bars. There are grated doors and wood floors. The yard wall is about 
14 feet high. Water is supplied from a town well, and a cistern of rain 
water in the yard. The jail was empty at my visit. 

John Deitrick is the present sheriff, and receives $2 50 per week for 
boarding each of the prisoners. Their fare is the same as that of the 
family. Two have escaped from this prison in three*years — one by passing 
the sheriff's wife, and another by passing the hired girl, when the door was 
open — ^neither of them was ever re-taken. There has been but one execu- 
tion in the county, which took place in 1864. 

I could not learn the annual cost of supporting this prison. No work is 
performed by the prisoners. 

LANOASTia COUNTY PBISON. 

The Lancaster county prison is favorably located on the Philadelphia 
and Lancaster turnpike, in the city of Lancaster, in the immediate vicinity 
of the public water basin, and a short distance from the county almshouse. 
The ground upon which it stands is elevated, commanding a good view of 
the city and surrounding country. It was erected in 1850. The front is 
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built of sand-stone, the boundary wall, and other masonry work, of lime- 
stone. It has a small enclosed wall on each side of the front entrance. It 
has one cell block in the rear of the front building. The warden and his 
family reside in the front apartments, where there are, also, an office and 
store-rooms for the accommodation of the institution. 

The corridor has two tiers of cells, 80 in number, and is 1*76 feet 6 inches 
long, and 14 feet 8 inches wide, roofed with slate, while the cells are cov- 
ered with tin. Twenty sky-lights and a window in the end furnish the ne- 
cessary light. There is a door in the end by which access can be had to 
the yard.. The yard wall is fourteen feet high. Small jrards are attached 
to the lower tier of cells, entered from the latter, but they are seldom used, 
as they are not regarded as sufficiently secure. 

The cells are 15 feet long by 7 feet 6 inches wide; the lower tier 10. feet 
high, and the upper tier 11 feet high in front and 8 feet back. The front and 
partitions are constructed of brick. To give them greater security, several 
of the cells have recently been lined with boiler-plate iron. They are pro- 
vided with h^'drants and water-closets. The hot air is admitted by a reg- 
ister near the ceiling, and the foul air flae is in the outside wall near the 
floor. The whole cell building is warmed by five air furnaces, and the 
dwelling by stoves. 

The government of the prison is under the control of six inspectors, two 
of whom are elected every year by the people and serve three years. They 
appoint the warden and other officers. The present warden has occupied 
the position for the last three years, and seems qualified for the duties. 
Every appearance of the prison, the condition of the cells, the bedding and 
clothing of the prisoners, all indicate as reasonable a degree of comfort 
and cleanliness as could be expected in a county jail. 

I visited this prison, in company with Mr. Harrison, April 28, 1870. It 
contained at that time 85 inmates; of these, 38 were convicts and 13 were 
committed for trial ; all males. Forty-seven were committed for vagrancy 
and drunkenness, thirty-eight of whom were males and nme females. Dur- 
ing the winter there was a large number of this class, who were employed 
in breaking stone. Twelve of these were, for a few days, controlled by ball 
and chain to prevent their escape. The vagrants do the work about the 
prison. Each convict is required to keep his own cell in order ; but they 
are.never allowed the use of the yard, except by order of the physician. 
They change all their clothes once a week. They have conveniences for 
bathing, but rarely use them. They perform ablution by the use of buckets. 
They are examined by the physician after sentence, previous to beiug put 
to labor. They are allowed light in their cells until the bell strikes eight 
o'clock, when all lights have to be extinguished. 

The drainage of the prison is good. All waste matter is conducted into 
pipes, terminating in a main, which is discharged into a run on the alms- 
house property. The prisoners are supplied at breakfast with bread, coffee, 
molasses, and sometimes mush. For dinner they have soup, meai, sour 
krout, and on Sunday, potatoes. At supper they get bread, cotfee and mush. 

This prison being constructed with a view to separate confinement at 
labor, the system is very fairly administered. 

The prisoners weave carpets, bagging and other articles, make and mend 
boots and shoes, manufacture willow baskets and cigars, and knit fish-nets, fly- 
nets and seines. Nearly all the convicts were engaged in stripping willow 
for baskets, it being the season when this part of the work has to be at- 
tended to. In weaving rag carpet, they are tasked with two hundred yards 
per month. For each yard over this amount they receive from two to four 
cents, as for over-work. 
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The convicts are dressed in a prison uniform. Their pantaloons and 
shirts are striped, the stripes running across and not perpendicularly. In 
winter they wear flannel shirts. 

The actual cost of the prison to the county during the last year was 
120,311 14. 

There is preaching every other Sabbath in the corridor, by the moral in- 
structor, who, also, visits every alternate day to give instruction to the 
convicts, and receives a salary of $200. There is a library, to which about 
$50 worth of books is added yearly. 

Typhoid fever was prevalent last winter in the prison, from which two 
deaths occurred. 

The warden receives twenty-eight cents a day for boarding each of the 
prisoners, and a salary of $700 per annum. The physician receives $200. 
The underkeeper receives the same salary as the warden. 

LSBANON COUNTY PEISON. 

This is a lime stone building, and was first erected in 1814, but remod- 
elled in I860. It is covered with slate. The lot upon which it stands is 58 
by 6T feet. The dwelling, which is occupied by the sheriff, who has charge 
of the prisoners, is 58 by 16 feet ; and the apartment occupied by the pri- 
soners is 51 by 41 feet, with a yard in the rea^^, surrounded by a wall 18 
feet high, enclosing an area of 51 by 17 feet. It contains 14 cells, arranged 
in two tiers, with a corridor 10 feet 3 inches wide. The lower cells are 11 
feet 6 inches long, 8 feet 6 inches wide, and 9 feet high. The ceiling is 
lathed and plastered ; the partitions between the cells are built of stone ; 
there are wood floors ; no water-closets ; iron plate doors inside, with wooden 
doors outside. There is one large cell, 13 feet 10 inches long, and 7 feet 
9 inches wide, with a window in the end. Here the prisoners congregate. 
The 7 cells in the upper tier are each 12 feet long and 6 feet 3 inches wide. 
The upper cells have each a sky-light, and 3 sky-lights are provided to light 
the corridor. 

The prisoners receive the usual fare, consisting of bread and coffee for 
breakfast and supper, with soup and meat for dinner. The sheriff receives 
fifty cents a day for boarding each of the inmates. The prisoners do no 
work, except keeping their cells and the prison in order. I found the in- 
stitution in good condition, so far as relates to cleanliness. Seven persons 
were confined in the prison at the time of my visit, April 29, 1870. Six of 
these were convicts and one untried. They seldom escape. All were sen- 
tenced for a longer term than six months. They are permitted to associate 
in day time, but are separated at night. 

There are no religious services in the prison ; no instruction is given to 
those who cannot read or write ; Bibles are provided and other books and 
papers. 

The sheriff informed me that intemperance was the cause, cither directly 
or indirectly, of nearly all the crimes for which ihe inmates were com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Coleman accompanied me on the occasion of my visit to this prison. 

LEHIOH COUNTY PaiSON. 

This prison was visited May IT, 1870, in company with Mr. Coleman 
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AUentown, and the plan, as well as the execation of the work, reflects no 
little credit upon his skill, and especially as it was the first prison he had 
constructed. 

The front is composed of brown sandstone from the neighborhood of 
Hnmmelstown, Dauphin county. The other walls are constructed of what 
is familiarly known as mountain stone. The building was erected in 1867- 
68-69, and cost about $200,000. The front building coyers an area of 64 
by 43 feet. The cell building is 135 feet long by 55 feet wide. The base 
of the tower is 19 feet square, the shaft octagonal, with a height of 94 feet 
above the base of the building. The whole area enclosed by the guard 
wall is 142 by 270 feet, and the front building, 17 by 64 feet, is 39,428 
square feet. The roof is slate. 

The corridor is 132 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 29 feet high. It is paved 
with slate, has two tiers of cells, with galleries constructed of iron. It 
contains 24 round sky-lights, and 4 grated windows in the end. The guard 
wall is 22 feet high. The cells are 40 in number, with 8 other large rooms, 
two of which are used for infirmaries, and the rest for various purposes. 
The cells are 15 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 10 feet high. There are a hy- 
drant and water closet in each cell. The foul air passes through ventilat- 
ing flues near the top of the cells, until it reaches the attic, whence it is 
carried to the tower. This afibrds a very satisfactory ventilation. The 
warm air flue enters the cell near the floor. Each cell has a narrow window, 
which admits a sufficient amount of light to enable the inmates to work 
with advantage. Each cell has two doors ; the inner one an iron gate with 
the usual prison fastenings ; the outer constructed of wood in the ordinary 
manner, as in our best prisons. 

The prison is warmed by flve of Reynold's furnaces, one of which warms 
the dwelling. There is a separate pipe for each cell. The waste pipes carry 
off all refhse matter from the cells, and empty their contents into a cul- 
vert, which is discharged into a sink. Water is admitted freely into the 
pipes to keep them clean. 

No yards are attached to the cells for exercise. The prison is well 
adapted to the separate system, and it is intended to work the prisoners on 
this plan. It was only recently opened for the reception of prisoners, and 
the present warden has been on duty only about three weeks. 

It is intended to have religious services in the prison every two weeks. 
All the inmates have Bibles, and occasionally other books, although they 
have no prison library. At present they have no moral instructor. They 
are required to bathe once a week. 

On the day of our inspection there were 16 prisoners, all males but one. 
The longest sentence of any one then in prison, was four years and four 
months, for the crime of arson. All were whites; one boy, 18 years of 
age, convicted of larceny. 

The board of inspectors is composed of the three commissioners of the 
county* and two persons appointed by the court. They appoint the war- 
den and other officers. Those appointed by the court receive as compen- 
sation $50 per annum, each. The warden Thomas Jacoby, receives $600 
per annum, and his wife, as matron, $200. The salary of the physician is 
not yet determined. He visits once a week, and at any other time when 
required. The warden also receives thiroy-flve cents per day for boarding 
each of the prisoners, who keep their cells clean, and wash their own clothes. 

The punishments inflicted are reduction to bread and water, and confine- 
ment in the dark cell. There has been no punishment inflicted under the 
administration of the present warden. 

The dietary regulations require molasses, coffee and bread for breakfast. 
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For dinner — one day, beef, potatoes and beans ; next day, beef, rice and 
potatoes ; anotiier day, veal pot-pie — ^thus alternating the food, bat no soup 
is given. For supper, bread and molasses. Their dress is gray — all are alike. 

The front and two sides of the bnilding are enclosed by a stone wall, 
with iron coping, cast iron posts and cast iron chains between the posts. 
The enclosure forms a yard, which is tastefhUy laid out and ornamented 
with shrubbery. 

This is one of the best constructed prisons in the State, and I am pleased 
to learn that it is the intention of those who have it in charge to adopt the 
Pennsylvania system of prison discipline, for which it is well adapted. I' 
should be glad to see other counties in the State follow the example of Le- 
high, by the erection of suitable prisons, and instead of keeping their in- 
mates promiscuously congregated in idleness, put them to work so as to 
avoid the contaminating influence which indolence and vicious habits en- 
gender when prisoners are brought into indiscriminate association. 

LTJZSBNX COUNTY P&ISON. 

The old prison of Luzerne county, which was still occupied at the time 
of my visit, (July 13, 1870,) was erected in 1805. It is constructed of 
stone. The county was established in 1786, and the prison first erected 
was a log building, which was abandoned at the time the present one was 
built. It contains four rooms for the accommodation of the prisoners. It 
is an old, dilapidated and insecure structure, entirely unfit for the purpose 
for which it is occupied. It is not difficult for prisoners to make their es- 
cape, whenever they are inclined to use the means at their command. It 
contained 26 prisoners at the date of my inspection — all males but one. 
Of this number, all but one were sentenced for a period of less than one 
year ; seven were in irons, to prevent their escape ; four for murder, aud 
three for attempting to break jail. Escapes from this prison have been 
very common, sixteen having left in this way in seventeen months. 

The sheriff has charge of the prison, and receives fifty cents per day for 
each of the prisoners, boarding them. They perform no work, nor is the 
prison adapted to this purpose. They obtain, for breakflast, bread, coffee 
and potatoes ; for dinner, either soup or meat daily ; for supper, bread and 
molasses. When punishment is used for insubordination, it consists in the 
use of irons. Testaments are provided. 

Diflerent arrangements for the support and management of the prisoners 
in this county will be made when they are removed to the new jail, which 
is nearly completed, and which will be under the control of commissioners, 
who will be authorized to appoint a warden and other necessary officers. 

THK NEW LUZERNS OOUNTT PRISON. 

The new prison, which has been recently erected in this county, stands 
upon a lot of ground on tbe bank of the Susquehanna river, in the borough 
of Wilkesbarre, containing four and a half acres. As severe criticisms 
have been made on this prison, and as it differs from most of the structures 
of this kind in Pennsylvania, I deem it of sufficient importance to speak 
of it at greater length than I have devoted to other county prisons. In 
doing so, it is not my intention, at present, to become the special advocate 
of tbe separate system of prison discipline, or of any one of the modifica- 
tions which have been proposed as a substitute for it. This question, I 
trust, will be ta'ken up by the Board at a proper time, and, after matura 
and dispassionate consideration, be disposed of according to their best 
judgment. 
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The authorities invested with the responsible duty of erecting this build- 
ing availed themselves of what they regarded as the best means to ascer- 
tain the most approved plan for the construction of a prison, which has 
cost the county over a quarter of a million of dollars. After visiting 
numerous prisons in different parts of this and the adjoining States, they 
employed John M'Arthur, Jr., a scientific and experienced architect, of 
the city of Philadelphia, who furnished a plan and specifications, in con- 
formity with their suggestions, which, after mature deliberation, were 
adopted. 

I cannot do better than copy the following description of this prison from 
Slodn^s Architectural Review for December, 1868; It presents, in my opin- 
ion, a fair and sufficiently detailed view of the edifice, as well as its situa- 
tion. I visited this prison July 13, 1870, and have no hesitation in bearing 
testimony to the accuracy of the statement herein given : 

" The prison is, as will be seen, of two storied, the wings each containing 
a double tier of cells in each story. Should it, at any future time be de- 
sired to enlarge the building, the manner in which it has been located on 
the lot will permit it of being so extended without difficulty. Each wing 
will be constructed fire-proof, in order that, in the event of a fire taking 
place in the front portion, communication between it and the wings could 
be at once cut off by heavy iron doors. The style in which the whole of 
the structure has been designed is the castellated, or what is more gener- 
ally known, ' the prison style,' and the effect is most striking and impos- 
ing, being quite in unison with the purpose for which it has been designed. 

^^ The building is being erected on the centre of a lot of ground, facing 
the Susquehanna river, which was selected on account of its peculiar apti- 
tude and fitness. Being situated directly upon the bank of the river, (the 
current of which, at this point, is very rapid,) at a height of about 45 feet 
above the level of the stream, there is no difficulty in discharging and car- 
rying off the refuse and sewerage of the prison, which will be done by the 
very best terra-cota vitrified drain pipes, through a bdck sewer into the 
river, at a point beyond low-water mark, and should, at any time, there be 
any need of a larger supply of water than is now available, it could be 
easily obtained from the river. 

" The whole exterior structure of the edifice will be constructed of a 
greenish drab sandstone and brick. The facing of the whole of the front 
and flanks will be of cut stone. The pile consists of a centre building, 60 
feet in width and about 40 feet deep, two stories high, exclusive of base- 
ment, with two towers on the front, which will each have an additional 
story. This portion contains the residence of the warden ; also a register- 
ing office, board and committee rooms and laundry. To the rear of the 
centre building, and divided from it by a ten feet corridor, is a one-story 
structure used for kitchen, bakery, pantry, engine and boiler house. The 
ten feet corridor leads right and left to the two wings, extending at right 
angles from the rear of the front building, having a front of 208 feet, and 
running bac^ 204 feet in depth, and of a width of 47 feet. These wings 
contain the prison cells, which are in two tiers, isolated from the external 
walls. The second tier has an iron balcony surrounding it, approached by 
stair cases of iron. Adjoining these cells are the lavatories, clothes rooms 
and turnkej's' rooms. There will be, in all, 72 cells, 23 double and 44 sin- 
gle, and so arranged that on a special emergency, each double cell can be 
formed into two single ones. 

^^ All the roofs have a pitch of thirty degrees, are to be laid with the 
best quality of slate, and all the flat portions of the roof with the best 
leaded roofing tin, all laid in the most approved and substantial manner. 
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** To each prison wing there is provided a food hoist from the first story 
to the line of balcony of second story cells, and dumb waiter from the 
basement to first story in stair hall. All the hoisting apparatus will be of 
the most approved kind, and operated by hand with a crank. 

'* All that skill and science can accomplish has been bestowed upon the 
mode of ventilation and heating this building. The heating arrangement 
that has been chosen is the self-regulating hot water apparatus of Morris, 
Tasker & Co., of Philadelphia. This has proved to be a most convenient 
and safe, and at the same time effectual and economical, meons of warming 
large buildings, and consists of cast iron boilers, made in sections, and the 
proper amount of heat regulated by three dampers, which again are ope- 
rated upon by the expansion of the water, at different temperatures. The 
radiating surface is of cast iron. 

^^ in order to injure the most perfect ventilation possible, a double-disc 
ventilating fan will be used, eight feet in diameter and driven by steam 
power. This fan is capable of discharging from 75,000 to 100,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute, and the air duct from it will be connected into all 
the radiator chambers, so that, in winter, the air is heated previous to its 
discharge into other rooms. The foul air in the building will be forced 
down through fines, (one to each cell and room,) into a horizontal under- 
ground duct opening into an annular space around the main boiler flue, 
where it is rarified and discharged. This method, combining natural and 
forced ventilation, is now universally adopted in the best appointed modem 
public buildings, more especially in hospitals and jails, where plenty of 
fresh air must be continually furnished, throughout the entire year, to ab- 
sorb and carry off the noisome effluvia and vapors arising from diseased 
and negligent inmates. 

^' The ventilating and heating of cells and corridors is performed by the 
same process. The cool, fresh air from without is brought into the build- 
ing, and passing over the steam heaters is passed through the corridors. 
The fan and the draught in the smoke-stack are connected with flues ex- 
tending into the cells, two to each, one at the bottom and one at the top. 
By the operation of the fan and the draught of the smoke-stack, the air in the 
ceil is drawn out, and the warm air of the corridors passes into the cell to 
supply its place, thereby introducing fresh air. 

*' In all other respects the most perfect and complete disposition has been 
made for the internal arrangements and convenience of the inmates. Noth- 
ing has been left undone that could be devised for the comfort and the 
proper farnishing of the building in the way of bathtubs, wash-tubs, water- 
closets and wash-basins, sinks, ranges and plumbing and gas-flttiug in gen- 
eral." 

The cells are G by 8 feet, and 9 feet high. The original design was to 
make nearly all of the cells this size, but 40 siugle cells have been com- 
pleted, leaving 32 double, which may, or may not, be divided. The deter- 
miuation of this question may depend upon the system of labor which shall 
be adopted for the inmates. The cells are formed of large stone slabs, 
making a perfect stone box. Each cell has two doors, one of wood, and 
the other an iron grate. They are lighted through the doors from the cor- 
ridors, which are provided with commodious windows, admitting ample 
light for all ordinary purposes. A majority of the cells are too small to 
carry on some of the employments pursued in our prisons, but others are 
of sufficient size to admit looms for weaving. Fears have been expressed 
that these stone cells will prove detrimental to the health of the prisoners 
on account of dampness. This question will be solved by experience. It 
is contended by those who advocate their ubc, that the circulation uf air 
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produced by the fan entirely absorbs the moisture, and renders the cells 
sufficiently dry for the purposes of health. 

Upon the occasion of my Tisit the authorities had not determined what 
system of labor should be introduced into the new prison. They were fully 
decided that the convicts should not be kept in promiscuous intercourse 
without labor, but that some suitable occupation should be decided upon. 
Should they introduce the congregate system, suitable shops would have to 
be erected in the yard. If the separate system of labor be resorted to, a 
large number of the cells might be occupied in this way. The prison is so 
constructed that either or both systems might be carried on to some extent. 

At the time of my inspection the prisoners had not been removed from 
the old jail. Since then they have been transferred, and I learn the change 
is regarded as beneficial and satisfactory. The warden, Robert P. May, 
receives $900 salary, and his wife, who acts as matron, $200. An assistant 
warden is employed at $800, and an engineer and fireman at $900 per an- 
num. The board of commisbioners is composed of the county commission- 
ers and two persons appointed by the court. 

LYCOMING COUNTY PRISON. 

This fine prison was erected under the direction of Edward Havilland, 
Esq., architect, by whom it was designed.' I extract the following descrip- 
tion of it from his pen : 

'' Built in 1867-68. The lot is 104 feet flront by 208 deep, is%>cated on 
Third street, in the city of Williamsport, one block from the court house ; 
is on a comer, and runs back to a twenty feet wide alley. The size of the 
whole building, including sheriff's residence and cell block, is 54 by 170. 
The buildinff sets on a terrace raised 5 feet above the front pavement. 

^^ AH of the walls are built of blue limestone ; those of the front being 
hammer dressed, laid in range courses. The base course, water-table, 
quoins, window and door dressing, battlements, cornices and chimney caps 
are of York county brown sandstone. 

^^ The front building contains a keeper's parlor, dining room, office, com- 
missioners' room, four chambers and a bath room and water-closet. The 
cell building contains kitchen, laundry, bakery, infirmary, store room, bath 
room, and thirty-nine separate cells. The cells are arranged on each side 
of a corridor 15 feet wide, 27 feet high and 122 feet long, ^hted by 10 sky- 
lights and a window in the rear. There are two tiers of ceUs, the second 
tier being reached by a gallery, which, with the stairways, is of open iron 
work. The cells on the first tier have arched vaults under them. 

^' The cells are 15 feet long, 8 feet wide and 10 feet high. They are well 
lighted by windows placed 7 feet above the floor, with cast iron box frames 
42 inches wide, and splayed on the sides and bottom, so as to admit ample 
light without affording facilities for escape. 

^' This prison is the first in which heavy cast iron floor plates were built 
into the side walls of the cells, immediately over the arches, which efifectu- 
ally prevents escapes by breaking through the brick vaults, (first tried in 
a few cells of the York prison.) 

'^ There are two doors, a wrought iron lattice and an outer oak door, 
with cast irom frame to each cell. 

^' The system of ventilation is thorough. Tin flues, with an area of six 
inches^ are built into the solid walls, conducting the fresb and warm air 
from the furnaces into the cells ; and similar flues extract the foul and vi- 
tiated air and conduct it, by means of an air shaft in the tower, to a height 
above the roof, where it is discharged. These flues are contoUed by means 
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of registers. There are a hydrant and water-closet in each cell. All the 
soil pipes are properly trapped, and by means of stop-cocks in the cellar 
can be flushed out, and the main sewer pipe discharges into the Susque- 
hanna river, a distance of 1,400 feet f^om the prison. 

'^ The prison is amply supplied with water fh>m the city main, and the 
water is introduced not only in the cells, but, also, in the corridor, the 
kitchen, the wash house, the bakery and the bath and water-closets. 

'^ The boundary wall is 25 feet high from the level of the pavement on 
the outside. 

^*This prison building is substantially fire proof; was built by day's 
work, of the very best material, and cost $125,000." 

The cell furniture in this prison is very good. The bunks are swung 
across the cells, and they are provided with comfortable mattresses, and 
sufficient bed-clothing. 

The county commissioners manage the financial affairs, and the prisoners 
are under the charge of the sheriff, who lives in the building, and receives 
fifty cents a day for their board each. Their breakfast and supper consist 
of coffee, bread and molasses ; their dinner, of bread and vegetables, soup 
three times a week, and meat twice a week. 

On the day of my visit, in company with General Kane, (August 9, 1870,) 
there were twenty-twb prisoners, M white, and all untried, only two fe- 
males. Three males were insane; one had been four weeks in prison, one 
six weeks and one five years; the latter was not regarded fit to be at large. 
The couulir had at this time twelve or fourteen convicts in the Eastern 
penitentiary. 

In the day time the prisoners are permitted to congregate in the corridor 
without regard to sex, but at night they arc locked up separately. They 
are never permitted to run together in the yard. A physician is employed, 
when necessary, and is paid for his services, but receives no stipulated 
salary. There have been five executions in this county — one as late as last 
December — all men. One prisoner committed suicide by cutting his throat. 

There had been preaching or prayer meeting every Sabbath until some- 
time before my visit. The Young Men's Christian association officiated on 
these occasions. Some of the inmates have Bibles, and occasionally news- 
papers are furnished them. Punishment is seldom inflicted, and when it is 
it consists in confinement*to a cell. No money is furnished convicts when 
discharged, but when clothing is badly needed it is provided by the county. 

This prison, like a number of others which have been recently erected in 
the State, has not sufficient ground for its extension, should it ever become 
necessary to make provision for a larger number of inmates than its pre- 
sent capacity will admit. The prisoners are not worked at present ; and the 
sheriff told me he did not know whether labor would be introduced or not. 
He had been informed by the warden of the Dauphin county prison that a 
less number than thirty-five prisoners would not justify the expense of 
keeping the prisoners at work. Should this statement be correct, it ought 
to be remembered that if counties were to keep all their prisoners at home, 
instead of sending them to the State penitentiary, they would soon have 
the requisite number. Those receiving long sentences, and who are the 
most profitable, are generally sent away. 

The prison was in good order, and I could not but regret that a struc- 
ture so well adapted to the Pennsylvania system of labor should be kept 
as a mere lock-up, when it might be advantageously appropriated to the 
employment of the criminals of the county. By establishing a board of 
inspectors, placing the institution under the charge of a competent warden, 
and introducing a system of labor, great benefit would result to the county 
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and its criminal population. I beliere that, by such a course, tlie health 
and comfort of its inmates would be improved ; the discipline of the pri- 
son would be better secured ; a great source of vicious conducl and influ- 
ence would be prevented ; and the pecuniary interests of the county, as 
well as the cause of humanity, would be promoted. 

HSaOn COUNTY PRISON. 

■ 

This is a new prison, erected in 1868. It is constructed of brick, with 
sandstone corners and basement, and cost about $70,000. It has a front 
of 50 feet aqd is 45 feet deep. The sheriff lives in the front part of the 
building, where he is provided with suitable apartments. It has a vestibule 
or large apartment between the dwelling and main cell block, which is 28 
feet wide, terminating in a dome with sky-lights. In this part of the build- 
ing there are four cells for females, two in the first story and two in the 
second. There is a dungeon in the first story, above which is an infirmary 
and bath room provided with hot and cold water. In the lower story a 
bath room is provided for the males, with cold water only. One side of 
this room is not lined with iron plates, a defect which enabled two prison- 
ers to escape two weeks ago, only one of whom was re-captured. Seven 
have escaped from this prison. From this fact it seems doubtful whether 
iron is the best material to be used in the construction of prisons, as a 
guard against escapes. 

The door through which the cell block is entered is made of boiler-plate 
iron, and the cell doors of iron rods. For the supply of water there are 
cisterns in the attic, receiving water from the roof; and when the supply 
by this means is insufficient, the cisterns are filled by pumping water from 
a well. 

The walls of the main cell block are lined ^ith boiler-plate iron. On 
each side of the corridor, which is 25 feet wide and 55 feet long, the cells 
are arranged like iron boxes, side by side, six on each side. These cells are 
9 by 10 feet, and 8 feet high. Three large windows in the ceiling secured 
by iron bars, give light and ventilation to this part of the prison. In the * 
front and back part of the cells, the iron partitions are perforated with 
many holes, about one inch in diameter, and the top of each cell is con- 
structed of iron lattice work, which are intended to admit air and heat 
from the corridor. Small round openings are left in the outside walls, 
above the cells, for the purpose of ventilation. The registers for the ad- 
mission of hot air open into the corridor. By this arrangement the venti- 
lation of the cells is rendered very imperfect. The building is warmed by 
two heaters for the prison, and one for the front or dwelling. 

On the day of my visit, (August 12, 1870,) accompanied by General 
Elane, this jail contained 12 prisoners, two were femides; only one had 
been sentenced, and the rest were untried. Among the latter, was an in- 
sane woman, and a small boy, 16 years of age, charged with an attempt to 
commit a rape oh a child four or five years of age. The punishment for 
violation of the rules of the prison consists in confinement in the dungeon. 

There is no yard attached to the prison, though a lot of ground in the 
rear, which might be appropriated to this use, extends back to an alley. 
The prison was dean and in good order. 

The sheriff receives fifty cents per day for boarding each of the prisonerS| 
who are well fed, receiving meat and soup every day, and in cold weather 
meat twice a day. They perform no work, except keeping their own cells 
and the corridor clean. They have no library, but Bibles are furnished for 
each cell. Books and newspapers are allowed in the prison, but not pro- 
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Tided by the coanty. The prisoners are Tisited by members of the Young 
Men's Christian association, and, in the opinion of the sheriff, their visits 
are a source of improvement to the inmates. The sexes are kept entirely 
separate at all times. A physician attends when needed, for which he re- 
ceives a salary of $45 per annum. 

The construction of this prison is different from that of any other in tho 
State which I have visited, and hence I have attempted to describe it more 
fully. The structure was built under the direction of Barr & Moser, of 
Pittsburg, who were the architects. While it has some good features, I 
cannot but regard the ventilation as very imperfect, especially in the cell 
block, where it is most needed. Another serious objectiooi to the plan, -I 
think, is its want of adaptation to the employment of the prisoners. For 
this reason they are necessarily allowed to spend their time in promiscuous 
association, which always has a contaminating and vicious influence on the 
young, who are seldom adepts in crime when first incarcerated. The cells 
are, also, too small, especially in view of such defective ventilation. 

MIFFLIN COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison was erected in 1856, on the site of the old jail. It is con- 
structed of stone. The front, or dwelling, is 50 by 44 feet, and the cell 
block is 50 feet deep. It contains 20 cells, which are 12 by 9 and II feet 
high. Each cell is supplied with water, contains a water-closet and a flue 
for warm air. The floor is of wood. The corridor is 12 feet wide, with two 
tiers of cells and a gallery. It is lighted by four round sky-lights and a 
window in the end, on the second story. It has a door in the end below, 
which affords an entrance to the yard. Each cell has two doors, one an 
iron grate and the other of^wood. The building is warmed by two heaters, 
of Weaver & Yolhmar's pattern, with a separate flue for each celL The 
drainage is into a cesspool in the yard, with a chimney to carry off the noxi- 
ous efliuvia. Por want of proper fall in the pipes, the drainage is imper- 
fect. A bakery is under the main building, and a laundry in the east yard. 
The cooking is done with a range in the first story of the main building. 

The Jail, st the time of my visit, (August 5, 1870,) was undergoing re- 
pairs. It was originally constructed of small stone, and found to be very 
insecure. Several escapes had taken place. Only two weeks before two 
prisoners had escaped, by climbing over the yard wall from a carpenter's 
bench, the wall being but twenty feet high. The authorities are now lining 
some of the cells with boiler-plate iron and plank two inches thick. The 
cost of the repairs is estimated at $3,500. The building was erected by 
contract, and cost about $20,000. The work was very indifferently per- 
formed by those who had it in charge. 

The keeper is appointed by the sheriff. He entered upon his duties on the 
26th of March last, and informed me that when he took possession of the 
prison it was the " filthiest place he ever saw." He receives forty-five cents 
per day for boarding each of the prisoners, and is provided with house 
room and fuel without charge. The fare consists of the ordinary living in 
these prisons. It is plain but healthy. The prison is supplied with water 
from the town, which runs through the building. 

i^iae persons were in confinement on the day of my inspection — eight 
males, one of whom was colored, and one colored female. There was only 
one convict; the rest were untried. Two, a male and a female, were sub* 
ject to epilepsy. There is no library, and there are no religious services. 
The prisoners are not even furnished with Bibles. They are kept separate 
at night, and are allowed exercise in 'the yard for one hour each day, but 
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always separately. A physician is paid $20 per annum for his attendance. 
There never was an execution in this county. 

Punishment consists in withholding meals and confinement to a cell. 
Two prisoners, at this time, had hopples on to prevent their possible es- 
caping. The inmates perform no work, but are kept in idleness, and, through 
the day, promiscuously associate with each other. They seldom bathe, 
as no suitable provision is made for this purpose. They have straw beds, 
and are about as well cared for as are the inmates of a majority of the 
county prisons. 

MONBOB COUNTY PRISON. 

The prison of Monroe county is constructed of stone. It is 40 by 50 
feet, and is two stories high. It was built in 1837, when the county was 
established, and is now an old and dilapidated structure, containing six 
rooms in the lower story and two in the upper, for the accommodation of 
the prisoners. It was entirely empty at the time of my visit, June 30, 
1870. 

James Trock, the keeper, resides in the building, with his family. This 
ofl9cer is appointed by the sheriflf!, with the consent of the court, and re- 
ceives fifty cents a day for boarding each of the inmates, and the usual 
legal fees as turnkey. The prisoners receive bread, meat, coffee and pota- 
toes daily, dieting very much as does the family of the keeper, from whose 
table they are supplied. They do no work, and receive no religious instruc- 
tion, except occasionally preaching. They receive Bibles, if desired, but 
not otherwise. They are permitted to purchase newspapers, and sometimes 
they receive them gratuitously. They have no library. As in most of our 
county prisons, the ventilation is very defective. 

There has been but one execution since the organization of the county. 
This occurred on the 9th of August, 1869. Two prisoners have escaped, 
one of whom was re-taken and executed, the other, who was also under sen- 
tence of death, is still at large. 

Each room has a water-closet, which empties into a pit, with a ventil- 
ating flue extending to the top of the prison. All the water used in the 
prison is carried by hand. The rooms are of good size, with ceilings 15 
feet high. The keeper had, at one time, two insane persons, who were com- 
mitted as vagrants. No record of the prisoners is kept, except in the file 
of commitments. No money is furnished to the prisoners when discharged, 
but if clothing is needed it is provided. A physician attends the prison, 
for which he receives a small salary. 

I was informed that, as there is not room to build on the lot now occu- 
pied, the idea had been suggested by some county officials of purchasing 
a new site, on an elevated and very eligible locality some distance north of 
the public buildings, on which to erect a new jail. The site was pointed 
out on the occasion of my visit, and I feel quite sure, if the suggestion is 
carried out, there can be no occasion for regret. Besides the advantage of 
elevation and fresh air, the proposed site affords extraordinary opportuni- 
ties for good drainage, which is regarded as of the highest importance in 
the construction of prisons and other public buildings, which are to be oc- 
cupied by a number of persons. 

MONTOOUX&T OOUNTT PRISON. 

The law authorizing the erection of this building was passed in 1851, and 
the work was done soon afterwards. The front is constructed of light-col- 
18 
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ored sand-stone. The plan and architectnre are the same as in many of oar 
modern county jails. The dwelling for the accommodation of the warden 
is in front ; a cell block extending back firom the centre, with two tiers of 
cells on either side of the corridor. The upper tier is reached by a gallery. 
The corridor is 18 feet wide, and paved with sand-stone. It is lighted 
by four sky-lights and a window in the end. A door communicates with th^ 
yard. The boundary wall is 25 feet high, and is built of stone. 

The cells are 40 in number ; each one on the lower tier is 12 feet 5 inches 
long, 8 feet 10 inches wide and 10 feet high. The cells on the second tier 
are 12 feet high ; otherwise the same in size as those in the lower tier. The 
ceil windows are 4 feet 6 inches long and 6 inches wide. There is a hy- 
drant with a water-closet in each cell ; there is a ventilator^oyer every door; 
and the floors are of wood. 

The building is warmed by air furnaces ; two heat the cell-block and one 
the front building. It is contemplated to Warm the whole building with 
steam at an early day. 

The prison is governed by inspectors, who appoint the keeper ; the latter 
receives a salary of $600; Two assistant keepers each receive $45 per 
month. The secretary receives $75 per annum ; a physician receives the 
same sum, visiting twice a week regularly, and as much oftener as is neces- 
sary. The keeper is paid thirty cents a day for boarding each prisoner. 
All the laundry work and other necessary labor about the prion, are per- 
formed by the prisoners. Each convict is examined by the physician be- 
fore he is put to work ; and a record is kept of all cases of sickness. The 
sanitary condition of the prison is satisfactory, there having been but one 
death during the last year. 

At the date of my visit, in company with Mr. Harrison, (April 23, 18T0,) 
the Jail contained 47 prisoners, two of whom were females. One insane 
man — a foreign German — who had been convicted of assault and battery, 
and whose term of sentence was about to expire, occupied one of the ceils. 
He was evidently irresponsible for his acts, and not in a condition to be at 
large. He had no friends to care for him, and those in charge seemed to 
be at a loss to know what to do with him. 

The drainage of the prison is satisfactory — all refuse matter passing into 
a common sewer, which is discharged outside the premises. The prisoners 
are required to bathe When they first come in, but not afterwards. The 
cooking is done on a range ; and three barrels of flour are required weekly 
for baking purposes. 

The food of the prisoners is bread, molasses and tea, or coffee, for break- 
lost and supper ; for dinner, animal or vegetable soup, with potatoes, cab- 
bage and other vegetables. The fare is nutritious and well prepared. The 
prison is neatly kept, and everything seems adapted to the health and com* 
fort of the inmates. 

The prison having become crowded, it has been found necessary to place 
more than one convict in a cell, and some of the cells are thus occupied — 
a system not conducive to either the morals or the health of the prisoners ; 
and the court, to avoid this difficulty, has sentenced many to the Eastern 
penitentiary. The county commissioners last year purchased a piece of 
ground contiguous to the prison, with a view of making the necessary 
addition at some future day. I trust this contemplated improvement will 
not be very long deferred ; for the necessity which requires the confinement 
of more than one in a single cell, sooner or later interferes with the discipline 
of the prison. 

The principal employment given to the prisoners, at present, is the manu- 
facturing of cigars. A contract has been entered into with a manufacturer, 
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to make cigars at the rate of one doUar per thoQsand. The prisoners are 
tasked with one thoasand per week, and, with a view to encourage them in 
economy of material, the contractor agrees to pay the convicts five cents 
per thousand. During last year, the prison earned from this source, $1,- 
375 20 ; leaTingthe amount necessary to be drawn from the county treasury, 
for the support of the prison, $9,200. 

The enlargement of this prison is unquestionably much needed, and 
better provisions for bathing, and a more frequent use of this excellent sani- 
tary measure, are desirable. 

There is a uniform in this prison, worn by the convicts, consisting of 
pantaloons made of black and gray ; the black forms the front part of one 
leg, and the back part of the other. The inmates exercise in the yard 
twice a week. Four are allowed to go out at a time, but always under the 
supervision of a keeper. 

NOBTHAMFTON OOUNTT PRISON. 

The following description of this prison is fhmished by Mr. Edward 
Havilland : 

^^ This prison was designed and erected by Edward Havilland, architect, 
in 1868-69. It is splendidly located, upon elevated ground, adjoining the 
court house, and from the terrace in front there is a commanding view 
overlooking the town of Easton, and the surrounding country for miles. 

^^ The size of the lot is 228 feet front by 1 98 feet in depth. 

*^ The plan of this prison differs from that of any other prison I have de- 
signed, inasmuch as the cell building stands pandlel with the front, and 
the cell corridor runs at a right angle with the entrance passage. 

^* I shall give a very detailed description of this prison, as it was designed 
with special reference to introducing and carrying out the Pennsylvania 
system of prison discipline, as done at Reading, Pottsville, and other 
county seats, where the authorities make every attempt to carry out the 
letter and spirit of the law in relation to county prisons. 

^^ The keeper's residence and offices are 62 feet wide by 84 feet 6 inches. 
The cell building is 58 feet 8 inches wide by 73 feet long. 

^ Th^ front building contains, on the first floor, the inspectors' room, the 
warden's office, the parlor and the dining room ; on the second story, four 
fine, large chambers, a bath room and a water-closet. 

^^ Between the front and cell buildings, and immediately adjoining the 
cell corridor, are the kitchen, laundry, bakery, infirmary, manufacturing 
and store rooms, all of which have groined arched ceilings. 

^^ There are 52 cells, arranged on each side of a corridor, 15 feet wide, 
168 feet long, and 29 feet high to the arched ceiling. This corridor is 
lighted by 16 sky-lights, and large windows at each end, secured by wrought 
iron cross-barred guards. 

^^ The ceUs are 15 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 11 feet high, to the crown 
of the ardi. 

ii The second tier of cells is reached by a gallery of open iron work, ex- 
tending on both sides of the whole length of the corridor, with winding 
stairs in alcoves at each end, so constructed as to give an unobstructed 
view of all the cell doors, and of the whole passage, from one end to the 
other, and from the fioor to the arched ceiling. 

^^ The corridor and passages are paved with brown stone flagging. 

*^ There are arched vaults under the first tier of cells and under the cell 
corridor. 

^The cells are large work-shops. They are well lighted by windows, 
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placed nine feet A*om the floor, 42 inches long in the opening and splayed 
on the side and bottom so as to admit the greatest amount of light without 
affording any facilities for escape. The door frames are of cast iron, with 
inside lattice doors, secured by triple bolts ; and an external door of solid 
oak, 2^ inches thick, so hung that in warm weather it can be left half open 
for the better circulation of air, without the inmates of opposite cells being 
able to see each other. 

'^To prevent escapes by breaking through the brick floor arches, heavy 
cast iron plates are bedded on the top of the concrete, and built into the 
solid stone walls on the sides, (as at the York and Lycoming jails,) and a 
plank floor is laid on the top of the iron plates to prevent dampness and 
render the cells more comfortable. 

"There are a hydrant and water-closet in each cell. The soil pans are 
perfectly trapped, so that no effluvia can possibly return into the cells, and 
by means of stop cocks in the cellar corridor, at each end of the building, 
all of the pipes can be thoroughly flushed out ; and instead of a cess*pool 
in the yard, as was flrst intended, the main sewer pipe (12 inches diameter) 
is carried to and discharges into the Delaware river, a distance of two thou- 
sand feet, and with a fall of over two hundred feet. 

^^Great attention has been paid to the ventilation and warming. The 
flue pipes are of cast iron, glazed on the inside, with an area of 60 inches, 
built in the walls. 

'^The warm air is conducted from the fUmaces under the corridor into 
each cell, and the vitiated or foul air is extracted by means of the flue pipes 
(the inlet being near the ceiling) in the outer wall and over the arches into 
the main air chamber over the corridor. This chamber has openings at each 
end and a main ventilating shaft and tower in the centre. 

"The registers in the cells, under the control of the prisoners, regulate 
the admission and discharge of the heated air. 

"The kitchen is fitted up with a range, boiler, sink and facilities for hot 
and cold water in the wash room, bath rooms, &c. 

"The boundary wall is 30 feet high from the pavement, 3 degrees 6 sec- 
onds thick and 20 seconds at the top, coped with cast iron plates, project- 
ing on the inside two feet beyond the face of the wall to prevent escapes 
by scaliDg. There is a gateway in the rear wall, 10 feet wide and 13 feet 
high, with a double flapj^ gate, three inches thick, of oak. 

"The walls are built of limestone, taken from the site of the building, 
which is built on solid rock. 

"The front elevation and returns, and wing walls and comer towers are 
faced with brown sandstone. 

"The entire building is substantially flre proof. 

"The prison was built by contract, and cost $150,000." 

A lot of ground of the same size .as that on which the building is erected, 
lies immediately in front, which is owned by the county, rendering the 
prison secure from encroachments by neighboring builders. 

The prison has a dungeon in the basement, which is intended to be used 
for the punishment of refractory inmates. This, with confinement in a 
separate cell, are the only modes of punishment resorted to at present. 
The prison is supplied with water from the borough works. Gas is ftir- 
nished in the front of the building, and in the corridor of the cell block. 

When the organization of the prison is perfected, it is intended to have 
religious services regularly performed. The county provides no reading 
matter for the prisoners, and no money is given them when discharged ; 
but if clothing is badly needed, it is supplied. A physician attends, when 
necessary, at a salary of 1 100 per annum. 
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The county commissioners constitute the board of inspectors, and the 
sheriff has charge of the prisoners, receiving 40 cents per day for boarding 
each of them. They receive bread, molasses and coffee three times a day ; 
soup is allowed twice a week, and on these occasions, coffee is not given. 

At the time of my visit (July 1, 1870) the Jail contained 24 prisoners, 
three of whom were females ; all white. There were only nine convicts, all 
males, and the highest crime for whicti any one had been sentenced, was 
burglary. The prison had been opened for the reception of inmates only 
in the April preceding. 

The prisoners are required to bathe once a week. They wash their own 
clothes, and the cells they occupy. I noticed the cold air, which is brought 
in contact with the heaters, is taken from the cellar instead of from outside 
of the building, which I consider an objection. This defect, however, is 
easily remedied. 

This prison is intended to bo conducted on the system of separate labor ; 
and it is very well adapted to this purpose. The cells are provided with 
ample room and light, the ventilation is good ; and in all respects this is 
one of the best constructed prisons in the State. Without fear of being 
considered invidious, I would suggest one improvement in the management ; 
I allude to the appointment of inspectors jointly by the court and the 
commissioners of the county ; who should have authoiity to control its 
affairs, and appoint the warden. The advantages of this arrangement would 
be, that the change of those who have charge would not necessarily occur 
every three years, as must be the case under the direction of the sheriff. 
It requires certain qualifications, improved by experience, to conduct an 
institution of this, kind with success, and when an officer fully competent 
for the duties of his position has been secured, it is to the interest of the 
county, as well as to the advantage of the criminals, to have him continued ; 
not removable merely on account of the expiration of his term of office. 

NOBTHUMBBBLAND OOUNTT P&ISON. 

This is a very old stone building, erected more than eighty years ago. It 
is located in Sunbury, the seat of justice for the county ; is two stories high, 
and 45 feet front by 40 deep. The front part of the building is occupied by 
the sheriff and his family. Two rooms on the first story and four on the 
second are used for prisoners. They have wooden doors and iron grates* 
The entrance to the prison is through a door of similar construction. The 
partitions between the rooms are of stone. The yard wall is 24 feet high, 
constructed of stone below and brick above. 

The prison is warmed by stoves, but contains no provision for ventilation. 
Water is procured from a well in the yard. There are no water-closets in 
the prison. The sheriff receives fifty cents per day for boarding each pri- 
soner. The diet consists of the ordinary fare of bread and molasses for 
breakfast and supper, with meat, vegetables and occasionally soup for din- 
ner. The prisoners never bathe. Formerly they were all allowed to run 
together promiscuously, but now only two or three are permitted in one 
room at a time. 

At the date of my visit (August 8, 18*70) the jail contained 13 prisoners — 
five convicts, one untried, and the rest were convicted but not yet sen- 
tenced—all white males. Four were soon to be removed to the Eastern 
penitentiary, and one was on trial for murder. The hopples are used for 
punishment ; the dungeon is never resorted to, nor is food ever withheld. 
The prisoners have Bibles, tracts and newspapers. But one sermon had 
been preached in the prison since November, 1869. Some of the inmates 
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are pennitted to exercise in the yard, and others are forbade this privilege 
in fear of their escape. There have been at least six escapes yearly, daring 
the last ten years. Only one execution has taken place in the ooanty, which 
was about 80 years ago. A physician is employed by the year, at a salary 
of $15. There is bat little sickness, and no death has for a long time oc- 
curred. The inmates are not worked and receive no instruction. The sheriff 
regards intemperance as the most prolific source of crime in this county. 

A new prison is greatly needed here, in which the inmates can be separ 
rated and employed. The existing structure is ancient, and much out of 
repair ; and it is entirely deficient in the arrangements which are necessary 
for the health, comfort and safety of those committed to its apartments. 

PCBBT OOITNTT FBISON. 

This prison is situated at New Bloomfield, the seat of Justice for Perry 
county, and is about six miles from Newport, a station on the Pennsylvania 
Central railroad. It is an old stone building, two stories high, covered 
with shingles, and was erected in 1826. At the time of my visit (May 18, 
1870,) it contained but two prisoners, both white males. One was bound 
over to keep the peace, and was committed to prison in default of bail ; 
the other was convicted of adultery, and was sentenced to nine months in 
the county jaiL For the higher grades of crime convicts are sent to the 
Eastern State penitentiaxy. 

This jail is organized on the old plan of county prisons, and is managed 
by the deputy sheriff, who has been appointed keeper by the court, upon 
the recommendation of the sheriff. He resides in the building, and receives 
a salary of $2*75, and $3 50 per week for boarding each prisoner. The 
washing for the prisoners is done at the expense of the county, at the rate 
of twelve cents for each article of clothing. The dietary is the same as in 
most of the county prisons, consisting of bread, potatoes, coffee, and occa- 
sionally meat, for breakfast and supper, and bread, potatoes, or soup made 
of meat or vegetables, for dinner. Vagrants are often received, being com- 
mitted by a Justice of the peace. When kept over night they are provided 
with breakfast, for which the keeper receives forty cents, and ninety cents 
on their discharge, making $1 30 for each vagrant retained over night 

The prison covers an area of about 50 by 30 feet, and the yard embraces 
an area of 100 by 60 feet. The building contains six cells, all in the sec- 
ond story. Each cell is 10 feet long, 10 feet wide and 8 feet high. It has 
two dungeons in the same story, one on each side of the building, with 
close wooden doors, no windows, and, when the door is closed, no ventila- 
tion. The cells have wooden doors ; each has a window, with iron bars to 
prevent escape. The floors are of wood, and the partitions consist of two 
layers of two inch plank, lathed and plastered. The attic is unfinished 
and unoccupied. The yard wall is 15 feet high. There is a well in the 
yard, from which all the water is fhmished. No water-closets are provided 
in the house. 

The prison is warmed by two stoves, one in each room, where the pri- 
soners are allowed to congregate in the day time. The sexes are permitted 
to associate through the day, but are separated at night. The punishments 
in use are withholding food and the use of hopples, handcu^ or chains. 
It is seldom, however, that punishment is necessary, and the dungeon is 
scarcely ever resorted to. No provision is made for bathing. 

The prisoners are furnished with Bibles, when asked for, but this request 
is seldom made. They also have newspapers occasionally. They have no 
religious services, and no secular instruction is given to those who cannot 
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read. They are allowed to associate, though very bad cases are kept sepa- 
rate from the rest. The county furnishes no clothes to the prisoners dur- 
ing their confinement, and, upon their discharge, neither money nor cloth- 
ing is given under any circumstances. 

No work is prpvided, the prison not being adapted to the separate system. 
The building is badly constructed, old, and somewhat dilapidated, uncom- 
fortable and unsafe. Escapes can scarcely be prevented, except by the use 
<^ irons and chains. Occasionally prisoners have escaped by breaking 
through the yard wiUL There has been no execution in this county during 
the last five years. 

PHILAPELPKIA OOUMTT PBISON, 

This institution was visited, in company with Mr. Harrison, on the 21st 
day of March, 1870. It was erected under an act of Assembly, parsed 
March 30, 1831, and was opened for the reception of prisoners on the 19th 
day of October, 1835. 

The fallowing description of this prison is taken from the first annual 
report of the inspectors, made in pursuance to an act of Assembly, ap- 
proved the 27th day of February, 1847. Its re-publication in this report 
is deemed proper : 

"It is situated on the Passyunk road, in the township of Moyamensing, 
about one mile south of the line of the city proper.^ There are attach^ 
to it about sixteen acres of land, but the prison itself occupies a space of 
three hundred and ten feet front, by five hundred and twenty-five feet depth, 
with an addition on the north of one hundred and fifty by three hundred 
and forty feet. 

*^The facade consists of a centre building, of fifty-three feet in width, 
with receding wings on either side of fifty feet, flanked by massy octagonal 
towers. Beyond these towers, receding wing-walls are continued to thd 
extremities of the Aront, and terminated with embattled bastions. 

"The whole exterior is composed of a blue sienite, obtained from Quincy, 
in the State of Massachusetts. 

"The style of architecture is that of the castles of the middle ages, and 
its decorations are in the perpendicular or tudor style of English gothic. 

^^The centre building is three stories in height, diminishing at each story 
in regular ofli9iets, capped with projecting belts. The corners are finished 
with circular warder towers of five feet four inches in diameter, commencing 
at ten feet below the top of the Aront wall, and extending five feet above 
it. These towers project three-fourths of their circumference over the 
comers of the building, and are crowned with embattled parapets, supported 
by corbiels. The front wall and both the flanks, are also flnished with 
battlements, pierced with embrasures, forming an embattled screen between 
the towers. 

"The wings are two stories in height, and contain the gates of entrance, 
each of which is ten feet wide and seventeen feet high. These wings are 
pierced with slip windows, and finished with embattled parapets, in the 
same manner as the centre building. 

"The octagonal towers which fiank the wings, and the bastions on the 
extreme angles of the front, are likewise crown^ with pierced battlements 
corresponding with the rest of the design. The bastions project two feet 
from the wing- walls, and measure on each face, fifteen feet in width at base, 
-and thirteen feet at the top. 

* Since the oonaolidaUon of the oity, this prison has been embraced within the 
oorporate limiUi. 
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*'The centre building is eurmounted by an embattled octagonal tower, 
which rises to the height of soyentj-seven feet from the ground." 

The arrangement consists of three cell buildings extending back from 
the frontf at right angles, containing 506 cells. The boundary wall is 20 
feet high. A small yard is enclosed in Aront by an iron fence. The whole 
structure is strongly built. The material and workmanship seem to be 
good ; and the edifice throughout presents the appearance of strength and 
security. 

The number of inmates on the day of my visit was 641.. Of these, 349 
were convicts; white males, 281 ; black males, 26 ; white females, 27 ; black 
females, 15. The number of sentenced prisoners was 69. Of these there 
were 57 white males, 1 white female and 11 black males. There were 223 
untried, of whom 159 were white males, 37 white females, 21 black males 
and 6 black females. The whole number of males was 555, and of females 
86. 

The department for females is on the east side of the prison. What was 
formerly known as the debtors' department has been remodelled and fitted 
up for the accommodation of the female inmates. In this department there 
are 90 cells, arranged in two tiers ; and on the morning of my visit it con- 
tained 94 inmates. Eleven were to be discharged, leaving but 83. Three 
or four years ago there was an average of 82 convicts in this department. 
Since its enlargement, afiTording better facilities for the separation of the 
inmates, the number has been reduced to an average of about 30. The 
balance of inmates are sentenced and untried prisoners. The improved 
condition of the female department has also produced a great diminution 
of inmates generally. 

The cells are 8 by 12 feet, and 8 feet 9 inches high. They are each fur- 
nished with a comfortable bed, and heated with warm air by a register near 
the floor of the cell. They have each a ventilating fine near the ceiling, and 
are each also provided with a hydrant and water-closet. The cells are in a 
neat and comfortable condition. 

The female inmates do all the laundry and kitchen work ; make and mend 
all the clothes for the prisoners. I saw eleven females engaged in the laun- 
dry and kitchen on the day of my visit. I was informed that 103 children 
had been born in this department. 

Joseph B. Chandler, Esq., who is one of the most faithful inspectors of 
this prison, devoting a large attention to the subject, has great confidence 
in the reformation of this class of convicts. He says the women generally 
behave with reasonable propriety, seldom breaking the rules of the prison , 
except to talk through the windows. Scarcely any punishment is required. 
Occasionally their ordinary meals are withheld, bread and water being sub- 
stituted. The doiU!?ie is never used as a punishment in any of the depart- 
ments of the prison. 

I had an interesting interview with Dr« Smith, who has been the attend- 
ing physician for twelve years. He has witnessed over three thousand 
cases of manicHi-potu during that time, and says he never saw a real black 
man laboring under an attack of this disease. A few mulattoes have been 
attacked, but even they are not as liable as whites. Dr. Strauss, of Al- 
bany, N. Y., expresses the same opinion,ftwhich is founded upon a large 
experience. This question is worthy of further investigation, and I re- 
commend it to the attention of medical men who have the opportunity to 
examine it. Dx*. Smith also remarked that for several years, while New 
England rum, which is distilled from molasses, was in common use, de- 
lirium tremens was much less frequent than previously, when whisky was 
made from grain, potatoes and other similar articles. Now, he says, manto- 
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a-potu is becoming more firequent, as whisky is manufactured less from mo- 
lasses and more /rom grain. 

The doctor visits the prison daily, and keeps a record of all the cases of 
disease. He alleges that his experience does not sustain the charge that 
insanity is produced by the separate system of prison discipline. 

This apartment is warmed by air furnaces, and water is supplied from 
the city works. 

The ordinary diet of the prison is bread and coffee for breakfast ; soup, 
meat and vegetables for dinner, and cocoa and bread for supper. 

The male convicts' block contains 208 cells, arranged in three tiers ; 370 
prisoners were confined in this block upon the occasion of my visit There 
are frequently as many as three in one cell. Five were under sentence of 
death — in all of which cases the penalty had been indefinitely suspended ; 
some having been in prison under this suspension for a long time. 

The cells are about the same size as those in the other departments, 8 by 
12 feet, and 8 feet high, with arched ceilings and two doors — ^the inner 
one an iron grate, and the outer one of wood, similar to those in the Eastern 
State penitentiary. The warming, ventilating, water-closet and hydrant 
facilities are the same as those already noticed in the female department. 

The corridor is about 18 feet wide and is paved with brick. Yentilation 
and light for the corridor are afforded by side windows near the ceiling. 
Light in the cells at night is not allowed. The prisoners sleep upon straw 
mattrasses, on boards laid on wooden trestles, which are preferred to bunks, 
being with less difficulty kept free from vermin. 

The sentenced and untried department contains the same number and 
size of cells as the male convict block just described. The ventilation, 
heating and other conveniences are also the same. 

Religious services are performed in the prison every Sabbath. 

The prison is very much crowded. Some of the cells contain each two, 
three and even as high as four prisoners. This placing of convicts to- 
gether, and especially at night, when they have nothing to do, almost in- 
variably has ademoralizing infiuence. However different may be the grades 
of crime which distinguish those brought together in this way, there is no 
distinction made between them, and the result is that the best among them 
are reduce#, by contamination, to an equality with the most depraved of 
their associates. I regard this association as one of the principal causes 
of our Pennsylvania system failing to maintain, in the public mind, its 
former high reputation as a prison discipline. If this defect in our prisons 
cannot be remedied by providing ample room for the accommodation of all 
the inmates, it must, sooner or later, entirely destroy that confidence which 
for many years our philanthropists have felt in Pennsylvania's favorite sys- 
tem, which is not fully carried out in either of our penitentiaries and in 
few of our larger county prisons. 

I would therefore most earnestly endorse the views expressed by the in- 
spectors of this prison, that early measures should be taken by the city au- 
thorities to extend their accommodations for the proper keeping of their 
criminals. The inspectors have repeatedly called the attention of the State 
and city authorities to the over-crowded condition of the prison, and the 
necessity for its enlargement. 

At least two plans have been suggested for this purpose. One consists 
in extending the present buildings on a lot adjoining in the rear, and the 
other is to establish a house of correction in some other part of the city. 
Either of these plans would accomplish the object. While some advantages 
would result from the enlargement of the present prison, yet when we take 
into account the benefits of a rural position, and estimate the sanitary in- 
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fluences alone, which sach a location affords, I think too much considera* 
tion cannot be given to the subject. The inspectors pr«fer the first plan 
to the second, l^lieving that it will be less expensive, and that it will be 
more convenient to have the whole system under the same management. 

Last year the profits of the shoe manufactory were $3,872 95, and the 
return to the city treasury of profits Arom the manufacturing department 
was $21,000. The whole expense of the prison, during the same period, 
was $105,925 12. 

From an examination of the reports of the inspectors of this prison, as 
well as from conversations upon the subject, I am pleased to learn that the 
appointing power has invariably avoided party politics in the selection of 
inspectors ; and the board has endeavored to pursue the same line of policy 
in its government. The success of this institution has doubtless been 
greatly promoted by this judicious course of management. One of the 
great evils which, perhaps more than any other, has contributed to retard 
the salutary progress of prison discipline, has been the frequent displace- 
ment of competent and experienced officers on account of their political 
views. It has been frequently affirmed, by those who are most conversant 
with our system of prison management, that the system has suffered more 
from the appointment of incompetent officers than from any other cause. 
To administer the duties of warden or keeper of a prison properly, requires 
peculiar qualifications, which are possessed by few ; and when a person has 
been fully tried and has shown himself qualified for the responsible duties 
of his station, he should not be removed, except for sufficient and satisfac- 
tory reasons, other than of political expediency, or the expiration of a pre- 
scribed term of service. 

PIKE COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison is in the lower story of the court house, which is a two story 
stone building ; the court room occupying the entire upper story. It was 
erected in 1814, when the county was established. It is located in the town 
of Milford, which is the county seat. I inspected it June 29, 1870. 

The building is about 85 by 56 feet, and the prison proper contains but 
two rooms, with a small yard, which is entered from one of the rooms. 
The yard wall is about 10 feet high. ^ 

The keeper, John C. Thomas, lives with his family in one end of the buUd- 
ing. This officer is appointed by the sheriff, and boards the prisoners at 
65 cents per day each ; he attends to the court room, when the court is in 
session, for which he receives $1 per day. The other end of the house is 
occupied by the prisoners. Their fare is supplied from the family table. 
No instruction is affonled the inmates. They receive no Bibles, unless asked 
for; but newspapers are occasionally furnished as reading matter, not at the 
expense of the county. They have no means for bathing ; and no punish- 
ment is inflicted, except the use of chains ; but no record is kept of these 
cases. 

A physician attends the prison when his services are needed, for which 
he is paid by the county. 

Escapes occur but seldom. When the prisoners are permitted to be in 
the yard they are under the care of an attendant. The water-closets are in 
the yard ; and the prison is supplied with water by buckets. The rooms 
are cleaned every morning, and scrubbed twice a month. The inmates do 
no work of any kind. They have averaged not more than six or seven a 
year, for the last five or six years. The sexes are always kept separate. 
This prison, like many other county jails, is more like an ordinary look-up 
than a receptacle for the safe keeping of convicted prisoners 
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Owing to his absence, I was unable to see the sheriff; and the keeper, 
liaving been but recently appointed, conld not furnish me with all the in- 
formation desired. 

80HITTLKILL COUNTT PRISON. 

This prison was buUt in 1851, and is oonstracted of brown sandstone. 
The cost was |125,000, including the lot of ground upon which it stands. 
It is situated on an eminence, near the court house, a fine position for the 
enjoyment of pure air, an entire square of ground being enclosed, one-half 
of which is occupied by the building. Mr. Le Brun was the architect, who 
modelled this prison after the Eastern penitentiary. It is one of the best 
county prisons in the State, and is well adapted to the enforcement of the 
Pennsylvania system of prison discipline. This system is carried out, as 
far as is practicable, with the large number of inmates it occasionally 
contains. 

There is one cell block, containing 38 cells. It has two tiers, the upper 
one being reached by a g^ery in the usual manner. The corridor is paved 
with square blocks of sandstone. The cells are 14 feet long, 9 feet wide, 
and 9 feet 6 inches high. In the upper tier they are of the same size, ex- 
cept in height, which is 11 feet 6 indies. The warm air enters above and 
the ventilating flues are below. 

At the time of my visit (April 14, 1810) there were 43 prisoners in 
confinement. Included in this number were three females and two colored 
persons. 

The prison is under the control of the commissioners of the county, who 
act as a board of inspectors, and appoint the warden, with a salary of |950, 
his wife acting as matron, at $200. Two assistant keepers are employed, 
one with a salary of $600, and the other $650. A superintendent of looms 
receives $600, and a superintendent of the shoemaking department, $625. 
The physician gets a salary of $200, and visits once a week, and oftener 
if needed. 

There are no separate yards attached to the cells ; but the prisoners are 
allowed to exercise in the common yard once a week in summer. When- 
ever more than one is out at the same time, a keeper is always present, 
and never more than three or four are permitted to exercise together. 

The commissioners purchase all the provisions necessary for the jail, and 
the warden and his wife prepare them for use, so that the keeper is not per- 
sonally interested either in the character or quantity of food consumed. 
It is abundant and well prepared. The cost is about $2 10 per week for 
each inmate. For breakfast and supper, bread, coffee and molasses are 
allowed. At dinner, soup, half a pound of meat, either beef or mutton, 
rice, beans, turnips, cabbage and sometimes pot-pie. The prisoners are 
furnished with as much bread as they want, at all times. 

They are provided with suitable appliances for bathing, and are required 
to use them once a week. They have a hydrant and water-closet in each 
celL The prison being furnished with water from the borough works, they 
have an abundant supply. The prison is lighted with gas, but the convicts 
are not allowed the use of lights in their cells. Four of Reynolds's fur- 
naces warm the building with entire satisfaction. The ventilation is good. 

Ten shoemakers were at work on the day of my visit, and eight weavers. 
These occupations are more generally pursued in this prison than any 
others. If a prisoner is sentenced to this jail for a longer term than one 
year he is put at once to a trade, often becoming an expert workman, and 
in this way he earns a good part of his support Certain kinds of weav- 
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ing are soon learned ; so are shoemaking and some other branches of skill* 
If the convict has a trade which can be advantageoosly pnrsned during his 
incarceration, he is pat to work at it, and if he has not, in many instances 
he acquires one before the expiration of his senCbnoe. All convicts in this 
county are sentenced to this prison, except those sentenced for murder in 
the second degree, who are sent to the penitentiary. 

No religious services are observed in the prison. There is no moral in- 
structor, and no instruction is given to those who are unable to read or 
write. There is a library, containing about 225 volumes, the use of which 
is allowed those who are able to read. 

The prisoners do most of the work about the prison, including cooking 
and washing. They are allowed the use of tobacco, but no liquors. Pun- 
ishment, when inflicted, which is very seldom, consists in confinement In 
the dark cell, with bread and water twice a day, or the withholding of food, 
for a time, altogether. Escapes are not very Arequent. There were none 
last year, but three the year previous. 

No medical examination is made of convicts before they are put to work, 
or before they are discharged. I refi:ard this examination important, as it 
enables a more accurate estimate to be made of the effect of prison life 
upon the inmates, and would, in my opinion, remove some of the objections 
now made to the Pennsylvania system of prison discipline. 

It is the practice in this jail to allow convicts to receive visits from their 
friends twice a month. The warden, Isaac Ward, who is an excellent offi- 
cer, considers this practice detrimental to the interests of the prison, which 
is under the control of the commissioners, who are invested with authority 
to grant this permission. I think this privilege ought to be guarded with 
great prudence, as the indiscriminate admission of visitors cannot be other- 
wise than injurious to the discipline of the prison. But few vagrants are 
admitted. 

When prisoners are discharged they receive from five to ten dollars, 
should they reside some distance from the borough. Those from the town 
receive nothing, except clothing when it is badly needed. 

This prison is well managed. The separate system is carried out as far 
as possible. It is only interfered with when there are more inmates than 
cells. There is ample room for enlargement, and I feel assured that the 
authorities are convinced of the importance of this change, and wil], be- 
fore long, take measures to .erect such additions as are required. 

I regard it as but justice to say that I was received with great cordiality 
and kindness by the ofl9cers. Mr. Evarts, one of the commissioners, ac- 
companied me on my visit, and freely communicated, as far as possible, all 
the information solicited. 

UNION COUNTT PRISON. 

The Union county prison is in the basement of the court house, which is 
constructed of brick. It contains seven cells, with a passage extending 
round three sides of the cell block. The cells are placed back to back, 
with the doors facing the passage. The celU are lighted by eleven windows 
in the external wails, transmitting the light across the corridors and 
through the cell doors. To prevent escape, the windows are secured by 
wrought iron bars. The corridors are paved with brick, and the cells 
floored with boards. The cells are 10 feet 6 inches long, 8 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 8 feet 6 inches high. A small opening near the ceiling of each 
cell provides a very defective ventilation. The doors and windows furnish 
all the fresh air that is admitted to the cells. The doors are iron grates 
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and wood. A water-closet is proyided in each cell, emptying into a cess- 
pool under the court house. The cell block is l)ullt of stone and brick. 
The sheriff, who has charge of the prisoners, lives with his family in the 
back part of the court house, with a kitchen and lanndry beneath. The lot 
on which the building is erected contains lialf an acre of ground. The 
court house and prison cost about $30,000, and were built in 1854-55. 

The sheriff boards the prisoners at fifty cents per day each, and they are 
supplied from the family table. The sexes are always kept separate. They 
do no work, except that they scrub their own cells. The men are permit- 
ted to associate through the day, but are always separated at night by be- 
ing locked in their cells. They are provided with Bibles, but no religious 
services are enjoyed in the jail, and no moral instruction is given. There 
has been no execution in this county. 

No prisoners, at the time of my inspection, (August 19, 1870,) were in 
confinement in this Jail ; but two convicts from the county were in the 
Eastern penitentiary — both convicted of larceny. 

It was the opinion of the sheriff that the whole cost of supporting the 
prison did not exceed $100 per annum. 

The prison is warmed by a large heater in a recess between the cells, 
which also heats the court room above. 

The prisoners have straw beds, with quilts and blankets to suit the sea- 
son of the year. No punishment is used for insubordination. There has 
been little sickness, probably on account of the fewness of inmates. The 
prison is a miserable residence for human beings. It is damp, dark and 
without ventilation. 

WARBBN COUNTY PRISON. 

This building has been erected by piece-meal. The old part, which is 
used as the residence of the sheriff, and is also occupied by the female 
prisoners, is in a dilapidated state. It contains three cells below and one 
above. The new cell block was built in 1864, and is a stone structure, 
standing in the rear of the old building. It contains five cells above, one 
being double, and six below. They ^ve iron grates for doors — with a 
very small window, a mere hole, in each. The cells are six by ten feet, and 
eight feet high. A passage extends round three sides, between the cell 
block and external walls. There is a corridor between the blocks, reaching 
up to the ceiling, and secured at the ends by iron rods — ^the cells opening 
into the centre corridor. The corridor and passages are fiagged with stone. 
Two windows are provided on every one of the three sides of the building, 
giving light to the passages and cells. The cells are constructed of stone. 

The building is warmed by a stove in the corridor, and a water closet is 
erected in one comer of the building, to which all the male prisoners have 
access. 

The cells have not .sufficient ventilation, being dark, damp and dismal, 
and the whole apartment designed for prisoners is very defective in almost 
every particular. 

Water is supplied firom a well, and carried by hand into the prison* 
The sexes are kept separate. Bibles are furnished, but no instruction is 
^ven to those who are unable to read and write. No religions services 
are held in thd prison. Only two escapes have taken place since the erection 
of the new block — ^though previous to Miat period escapes were of frequent 
occurrence. There are no accommodations for bathing. 

The sheriff, who has change of the prisoners, was absent at the time of 
my visit, (August 17, 1870,) accompanied by General Kane, but his wife 
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kindly showed me through the different apartments, and gave me such in- 
formation as she could. He boards the prisoners at four dollars per week, 
each. A physician attends when necessary, and is paid for his services by 
the county. There is no yard attached to the prison. 

I was informed that it was in contemphition to remove the old part of 
the building and erect a new one in its place, for the accommodation of the 
sheriff and his family. 

WATNB COUNTY PRISON. 

This prison, a small stone building, was erected in 1857. The stones are 
roughly dressed, and laid in range courses. The prison walls, and the yard 
wall, inside and outside, are so rough that prisoners can escape by climb- 
ing up and reaching the top of the yard wall, descending in the same way 
on the outside. The jail is one story in height. Adjoining the prison is 
a frame building, which belongs to the county, and is used as a residence 
for the sheriff, who has charge of the prisoners. The corridor is 7 by 16 
feet, and is flagged with stone, laid upon brick arches. 

The prison contains 8 cells, two of which are 11 feet square; the other 
six are 7 by 1 1 feet, and all are 12 feet high. The cells have each two doors, 
both of which are iron. One is a grate, and the other composed of boiler 
plate. The corridor is entered by an iron grate ; and at the other end there 
is a close door, by which the yard is entered, and a grated window for light 
and ventilation. The windows in the cells are perpendicular, and those on 
one side of the corridor are twice the width of those on the other. 

Six of the cells have water-closets, with waste pipes which discharge their 
contents into a creek in the rear of the building. They are poorly venti- 
lated, with an insufficient supply of water ; all the water having to be car- 
ried into the prison by hand. The prisoners never bathe and do no work, 
except that of sweeping their rooms. They ^ave no religious services, but 
have Bibles in their cells ; and occasionally other books and papers are fur- 
nished them, but not at the expense of the county. Instruction is not given 
to those who cannot read or write. 

The jail is warmed by a wood furnace in the cellar, the heated air pass- 
ing into the corridor by three registers. The cells are warmed from these 
registers, the heated air passing through the cell doors. The sheriff regards 
this provision for warming the cells as insufficient during cold weather. 

The prison was empty at the time of my visit, June 28, 1870. The yearly 
average of prisoners has been about twenty. No execution has taken place 
in this county for the last twenty-two years. The prisoners are not sepa- 
rated in the day time, except those committed for the higher crimen. The 
sheriff receives sixty-five cents per day for boarding each of them ; an<l be 
supplies them from his own table. A physician is employed by the county, 
who attends when necessary. The prisoners are allowed lights in their cells, 
but not at the expense of the county. 

The special punishment in this prison consists in the use of hand-cuffs or 
irons. The dark cell, or the withholding of food, is not resorted to. No 
record of punishments is kept. 

The sheriff thinks a new prison is greatly needed ; and in this opinion I 
cordially concur. The lot upon which it now stands contaii|s about two 
acres, sloping gently to a creek in the rear, which affords an excellent site 
for a new building, with every convenience for good drainage. 
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VE8IH0BILA.ND COUMTr PRISON. 

This prison, which was erected in 1855, stands in the rear of the court 
house, in the borough of Oreensburg. The front is constructed of brick 
and serves as the residence of the sheriff. The cell block is of stone, con- 
taining 20 cells — ^ten in the lower story and ten in the upper. Ench cell 
is 6 by 12 feet, with a small window near the ceiling. The floor is flagged 
with stone. The inner door is constructed of boiler plate iron, and the 
outer of wood. One cell in the lower story is used as a wash room. The 
other cells have no water in them. Four of the cells, two above and two 
below, are lined with iron, and these four have water-closets — the rest have 
none ; but in the back end of the corridor, above and below, there is a water- 
closet for the use of the prisoners. A small ventilator is placed in the 
partition walls between the cells, which communicates with the open air 
through the roof. The iron cells are not provided with these ventilators. 
The back and front part of these iron cells, as well as the doors, are per- 
forated with small holes for ventilation. The corridor is flagged with stone, 
and the whole block, including the cells, is heated by a stove in the corri- 
dor. The corridor has a sky-light, and a window in the back end near the 
ceiling. The window in the end contains 18 panes of glass ; the sky-light 
contains 24 panes. The corridor is about 1 2 feet wide. A hall runs across 
the front of the cell block, which is lighted by a window in one end. The 
cells are washed once in three months, generally previous to the sitting of 
every term of the court. 

The prison contained five inmates on the day of my visit, (October 17, 
1870,) all untried. D. F. Steck, the sheriff, has charge of the prisoners, and 
receives 50 cents per day for their board, each. He has been about eighteen 
months on duty, and supplies wholesome food. The inmates have bread, 
coffee and molasses for breakfast, soup and vegetables for dinner, and bread, 
molasses and water, instead of coffee, for supper. Indeed, they receive, ac- 
cording to the account given me, everything, except butter, which the 
sheriff provides for his own table. 

No instruction, either secular or religious, is given. There is no preach- 
ing on the Sabbath. 

One escape has taken place during the term of the present sheriff. It 
occurred in February, 1870, and was effected by making a key and passing 
through the water-closet in the end of the corridor. 

There has been no execution since 1832, in this county, which has eleven 
convicts in the Western penitentiary, to which institution it paid |645 88 
for keeping its convicts in 1869. The amount required for this purpose, 
during 1870, will exceed this sum. The county paid for keeping prisoners 
in the county jail in 1869, $1,192 10. 

Punishment for breaking the rules of the prison consists in confinement 
in the iron cells, and sometimes the use of hand-cuffs. The latter, how- 
ever, are seldom resorted to. 

Like most of the county prisons, there is no provision made here for em- 
ploying the inmates, who are permitted to associate, spending their time 
in idleness. No means are used for their reformation, and at the expira- 
tion of their term of sentence, they are discharged to prey upon society, 
no better, but rather the worse for the punishment they have endured for 
their previous crimes. 

YORK OOUirrT PEISON. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Edward Havilland, Esq., the architect, 
for the following description of this prison : 
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^' It w^s built in 1853-54, cotemporaneously with the Cumberland county 
prison, at Carlisle. This prison is located in the suburbs of the towii of 
York, adjoining the county almshouse, and upon part of the ground be- 
longing to that institution. 

*^ The size of the enclosed lot is 140 by 250 feet. The building is 70 feet 
wide and 175 feet deep. 

'^ The whole building is fire-proof. 

^^ The front building contains an office, the inspectors' room, a parlor, a 
dining room and four chambers. The cell building contains kitchen, laun- 
dry, bake room, store room, infirmary, bath room and thirty-nine separate 
cells. 

^* The corridor is 15 feet wide, lit by sky-lights and an end window." 

'^The cells are 15 feet long, 8 feet wide and 10 feet high, with arched 
ceilings ; are well heated and ventilated, having both fresh and foul air 
fines, which, instead of being' merely vacancies left in the walls, are tin 
pipes, the extracting flues being directly connected with the main air cham- 
ber and shaft in the tower, with registers in the cells. There are a water- 
closet and a hydrant in each cell, with water for drinking and privy pur- 
poses. 

'^ The cell windows have stone dressings outside, and cast-iron frames 
splayed on the inside. 

^^ The cell door frames are of cast-iron, with wrought-iron lattice doors 
on the inside, fastened by a tri-bolt on the side and top and bottom. The 
outside door is of oak, 2^ inches thick, hung to the iron frame, and fast- 
ened by a lock and latch. 

^' The boundary wall is 20 feet high, battered on the outside and capped 
with iron. 

'^ There is a large cess-pool just outside of the yard wall, (arched over 
with a very high brick fine shaft,) into which the main sewer pipe discharges 
the soil from the water-closets. 

" The cells are heated by hot-air furnaces, placed in the cellar under the 
corridor. 

'' This prison was built by contract and cost $60,000. 

^' The cell corridor is paved with brown stone fiagging ; the cellars are 
paved with brick. 

^' This is one of the first prisons built with arched vaults under the cells, 
an improvement which Mr. Havilland adopted in all his subsequent plans 
of prisons, and a feature which exercises a most important infiuence upon 
the health of the prisoners. In all the prisons built previously the fioors 
of the first tier of cells were on the ground, filled up, it is true, with con- 
crete, but still they were more or less damp ; and the health statistics showed 
that the inmates of such prisons were subject to rheumatic diseases, from 
which those in the second tier of cells were exempt." 

This prison was visited, April 27, 1870, in company with Mr. Harrison. 
At this date, it contained twenty-five prisoners. Two had been sent to the 
Eastern penitentiary since the January previous. Four of those in jail 
were females — two of whom were convicts and two vagrants. 

Three cells on each side of the corridor have been thrown together by 
removing the partitions, and these enlarged cells are used for the congrega- 
tion of the prisoners. In one of these apartments, religious services are 
performed every Sabbath, under the auspices of the Yoimg Men's Christian 
association. There is no library, but Bibles and tracts are furnished by 
visitors. 

Punishment is inflicted by conflnement in a close, but Jiot dark cell. Food 
is never withheld for this purpose. Prisoners are allowed one candle a week 
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for light in each cell — ^but all the lights must be eztingaished at nine o'clock 
in the evening. They are allowed to use tobacco, but it is not provided bj 
the county. A physician visits the prison twice a week, and at other times 
if required. For these services he is paid by the county. There has been 
only one death recently, occasioned by hemorrhage of the lungs. The 
prisoners receive only bread and water three times a day, except on 
Wednesda]*s and Saturdays, when they are allowed meat and soup. They 
may, however, be furnished with food by their friends, and this privilege 
is extended even after conviction. The sheriff receives fifty cents a day 
for boarding each of the prisoners. The whole cost of supporting the 
prison, annually, I did not learn. 

I observed that in this institution the sentences of convicts seem to be 
light, compared with the punishments of those committed to other county 
Jails for similar offences. 

This is regarded ad one of the best prisons in the State ; and with a good 
board of inspectors and a warden of experience, it could be conducted 
with much more economy to the county and fkr more benefit to the inmates. 
Although the prison is well adapted to the separate system of discipline 
with labor, the prisoners are allowed to congregate during the day, appa- 
rently without any restraint as to the character of their crimes, their vi- 
cious propensities, sex or other condition ; all mingle together. This state 
of things ought not to exist in an}*^ prison ; and it can only be corrected 
by placing the prison under other influences, so as to avoid a too frequent 
change of mani^ement. To conduct a prison advantageously requires more 
or less experience, not only with reference to the discipline and treatment of 
prisoners, but also, with regard to the sanitary measures necessary to pre- 
serve their health and efficiency for labor. These qualifications cannot be 
expected from those whose duties and habits of life have always been in 
other directions. It is no disparagement to the intelligent and excellent gen« 
tleman who officiates as sheriff of York county at present, to make these 
remarks. His principal duties lie in a different direction, and perhaps thero. 
is no one more competent to perform them ; but the keeper of a prison 
should be a person who can devote all his time to the management of those 
under his care ; and when he has shown himself to be well qualified for the 
duties for which he was selected, he should not be subjeet to removal merel/ 
because of the expiration of a term of office. 
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ADAMS COUNTY ALM8H0USS. 
[Visited April 26, 1870.] 

This institution is situated on the Harrisburg turnpike, about one mile 
from the borough of Gettysburg. The main building is of brick and occu- 
pies an area of 70 by 40 feet. It is two stories high, excluding the base- 
ment. The farm on which the buildings are erected, contains 270 acres of 
land, in a good state of cultivation. In addition to this amount of arable 
land, there are 70 acres of woodland, in two different tracts, and 16 acres 
of mountain land in another tract, making altogether 356 acres. 

The main building was erected in 1820 ; and the steward resides with 
his family in this house. It is supplied with spring water, which is carried 
by hand into the building. The main building and sick^ouse are warmed 
by coal and wood stoves. 

At the date of my visit the institution contained 90 inmates. The num- 
ber of inmates on the first day of January, 1870, was 87, consisting of 33 
male adults, 38 female adults^ 12 children and 4 colored persons. There 
were 1,477 vagrants during the year, and 10 deaths. The cost of support- 
ing the institution during the same period was about $13,000. 

The insane department is a brick edifice, two stories high, with a base- 
ment. It is 95 feet long and 20 feet wide. A hall runs along one side of 
the building, with rooms adjoining. The south end of this building is ven- 
tilated by the windows and the transoms over the doors. It is heated by 
a furnace in the cellar. Water-closets are attached to this building, to 
which the inmates have access by means of porches on the first and second 
stories. There are four cells in the basement for the insane, which were 
occupied by two males and two females. The whole number of insane at 
this date was 15. Three were chained to the floor ; one a female. Two 
females were locked in their rooms. No cases are sent to other institutions, 
and none cured. One insane woman gave birth to a child in 1865, the re- 
sult of illicit intercourse in the house. Two are blind, one male and one 
female. 

The infirmary, or sick hospital, is a brick building 60 by 32 feet, with a 
hall running through its whole length, the rooms being on each side. It 
contains a dining room for those who cannot, on account of infirmity or 
disease, go over to the main building. This building contains no water- 
closets. It is provided with a dungeon in the basement for the punishment 
of those who are refractory, but I am happy to learn that this room is sel- 
dom used for this purpose. The cooking is done by means of a range. 

The steward receives for his services $300 per annum ; the physician, 
$130 ; the attorney, $50 ; the treasurer, $50, and the clerk $50. Two female 
nurses are paid, one $1 50 and the other $1 per week. 

For breakfast and supper the inmates are provided with coffee, molasses, 
bread, fried potatoes and mush. At dinner they receive soup, vegetables 
and meat. Those who work get meat three times a day. Mush and milk 
are allowed twice a week, and sour-crout every Monday. The food is abun- 
dant and well prepared. The inmates are comfortably clad ; but they have 
no appliances for bathing. The institution is capable of accommodating 
about 125 persons. The buildings are not constructed so as to afford a 
proper separation of the sexes. 

Preaching is had gratuitously ever}' Sabbath, and Bibles are furnished 
the inmates. There is no school in the house for the instruction of the 
children. 

The buildings which have been provided for the poor of this county are 
very badly adapted to the purposes for which they were intended. While 
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I am free to admit that some portions of the house ia cleanliness will bear 
a favorable comparison with many others I have visited, candor compels 
me to say that, as in most of these institations, there is not sufficient con- 
sideration given to the treatment and comfort of the insane. Better pro- 
vision should be made to admit this unfortunate class to the enjoyment of 
more exercise and a purer atmosphere. They cannot be improved by con- 
tinued confinement in close apartments, and under the restraint of bolts 
and chains. Some of these inmates have been kept for years in this deplo- 
rable condition. It is amazing to notice with what difficulty some minds 
abandon the long exploded idea of treating the insane as dangerous crimi- 
nals ; instead of promptly accepting the views now bo prevalent among 
those who are best informed upon the subject, that kind treatment, fresh 
air, and varied recreation and amusement are the best restoratives of rea- 
son. I hope the authorities of this county will soon awake to a sense of 
their duty towards this helpless class of her suffering poor. 

ALLEQHIMT COUNTT HOME. 
[Visited October % 1870.] 

The location of this institution is about seven miles from the city of 
Pittsburg, in the township of Upper St. Clair, on the railroad now in course 
of construction from Mansfield to the borough of Washington, Washing- 
ton county. The farm contains 205 acres, and cost $90 per acre. It was 
bought in 1853, and the buildings were erected in the same year, at a cost of 
$23,255. It was first occupied September 18, 1854. The main house is ad- 
vantageously situated on ground gently rising from Chartiers creek, with a 
beautiful lawn in front, laid out in beautiful walks, and planted with orna- 
mental trees and shrubbery. 

The buildings are constructed of brick, two stories hifl^h, and 176 feet 
front and 196 deep, including an open passage between the back part of 
the main building and the insane hospital, which is denominated the ^^ooal 
road." 

The structure consists of a centre building, forty-eight feet front and 
thirty-eight feet deep, with two lateral wings extending from the rear of 
the centre building. These wings are thirty-eight feet wide, and extend 
each way a sufficient distance to give the front the length above mentioned. 
The dining room, for the accommodation of the inmates, extends directly 
backwards in the rear of the centre building, communicating with the main 
hall, and is twenty*three by seventy feet. Two other wings are constructed, 
which extend from the rear of the dining room, of the same length as and 
parallel with the front wings, but not so wide. These wings have each a 
hail running longitudinally along the side, instead of the centre, with rooms 
on one side of ttie passage. A large and convenient kitchen occupies the 
centre of these wings immediately in the rear of and adjoining the dining 
room, from which it is conveniently accessible. As in the front wings, the 
men occupy the south end and the females the north end of the building. 
A stairway is erected in each end of both the front and back wings. There 
is a court on the north and one on the south side of the building, formed by 
the walls of the front and back wings and the dining room. The latter ac- 
commodates the men, the former the women. 

The officers of the institution have very kindly furnished me with a plan 
of the building, which I consider one of the best in the State. It may be 
consulted with advantage by any one who has a desire to inform himself 
upon this subject. 
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The institation \m capable of accommodating, without inconreiiienoe, 225 
inmates. 

The first story of the main building contains t rooms in each wing in 
front. The men occopy the southern wing, and the females the northern. 
On the south side there is a bath room, apothecary shop, store room, a large 
sitting room and four sleeping rooms. The sitting room is warmed by two 
coal grates. The bath room is provided with hot and cold water. The 
north wing has a large room at one end, a nursery and four dormitories. 
Ventilators are placed near the ceiling in both ends of this story. 

In the second story, in both the male and female ends, are hospitals oyer 
the large rooms mentioned above. On the women's side the large room is 
divided into two, making eight rooms in their department on this story. 
The centre building is occupied by the family of the superintendent. In 
the second story of this building there is a sewing room, store room for the 
children's clothing, a lodging room for the teacl^r and a lying-in depart- 
ment. The building is warmed by steam, which is carried by pipes into all 
the halls and most of the rooms. Half the house is warmed by Gould's 
patent. Water is provided from springs collected into a reservoir, at an 
elevation of 20 feet above the house, the water being carried by pipes to 
the institution. The house is not provided with water-closets ; and the 
ventilation is procured through the doors and windows. 

The insane department consists of a one story brick house, standing in 
the rear of the main building, with a hall running along one side the entire 
length. Eight rooms, with wooden doors, open into the halL They are 
furnished with comfortable beds, and present a neat and clean appearance. 
They are not occupied by the insane. This class of inmates is slmost en* 
tirely kept in Dixmont. These rooms are at present used as dormitories 
for the boys. The building is covered with slate. 

At the time of my visit the Institution contained 160 inmates — 103 males 
and 57 females. There were 36 children under 12 years of age — 23 boys 
and 13 girls. Six of the inmates are insane — three of each sex; 11 are 
idiotic — 5 males and 6 females ; 3 are deaf and dumb, and 2 blind. Dr. D. 
Donaldson, who is the attending physician, says those here mentioned as 
idiotic and insane, ^^we and the hw consider moral, responsible beings." 

James M. M'Elroy acts as steward, and he seems well qualified for his 
duties. He has had several years' experience, and receives $1,200 per an- 
num for his services. Miss Jordan, who is the matron, receives $500 ; and 
Miss Hays, as teacher, $350; a farmer gets $600; and all the rest of the 
work, both in the house and on the farm, is performed by the inmates. Dr. 
Donaldson, the physician, is paid $400 per annum. He visits twice a week 
and answers calls at all times. During his attendance, the average number 
of visits per month has been twelve. He resides about two miles from the 
house. 8ix children have been born in the house since April 1, 1870. The 
average number of births has been about ten a year. A chaplain is em- 
ployed at a salary of $150 per year. He is a clergyman in the neighbor- 
hood, and preaches twice a month in the institution. 

The cost of supporting the inmates during last year, (1869,) amounted 
to $1 57, for each, per week, beside the support derived from the products 
of the larm. 

A very good school is maintaine<l in the house ; and on the day of my 
visit twenty-four children were in attendance. It is under the charge of an 
excellent female teacher ; and the pupils seem to be progressing satisfac- 
torily. 

This is Obe of the best institutions of the kind in the State. Everything 
about it gives evidence of good management. The bedsteads are mostly 
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iron ; the bedding and rooms are clean and neat ; and the food substan- 
tial and nutritious. The matron eridently fully performs her duty ; and 
the authorities who control the financial affairs are men of intelligence and 
generous impulses. It was with much regret that I learned that R. II. 
Davis, who has for a long time been connected with the board, and who has 
had charge of the institution, declined a re-election. Much of the success 
of this house is owing to his vigilance and energy. No one could have la- 
bored more earnestly in the performance of his duties than Mr. D. If all 
our public officers connected with similar institutions were governed by the 
same disinterested motives and zeal in providing for the unfortunate poor, 
our almshouses would present a spectade far more gratifying than they do. 

ALLSOHINT OITT POOE HOUSE. 
[Vi8ited October 20, 1870.] 

The poor house for Allegheny city is situated about three miles above 
the city, on the right bank of the Allegheny river, in the borough of Mill- 
vale. The &rm originally contained one hundred and sixty-four acres, but 
portions have been sold off, until there now remain only sixty acres. The 
piooeeds of these sales had been invested in securities at interest, with a 
view to the purchase of another property for the accommodation of the 
poor, when it is proposed to sell the balance of the old farm — which is be- 
coming too valuable for its present use. The whole amount of land, when 
first purchased, cost $11,800. The buildings, which were erected in 184i, 
cost 117,000. The main structure is a parallelogram, composed of brick, 
painted, covering an area of one hundred by forty feet — three stories high, 
with a staircase in the centre, and in the south end of the building. Two 
halls, crossing in the centre of the building on the first floor, afford access to 
the centre staircase, and to the rooms in either end of the building. 

The first story of thie building has a hall eight feet wide. The north end 
contains six rooms, with transoms over all the doors. The women occupy 
this end of the building. On one side of the hall is a kitchen and dining room 
for the family, and in this end are a parlor, a sitting room and a bed room — 
all occupied by the superintendent and his family. In the south end, on this 
fioor, is the office and a dining room for the inmates. The two departments 
of the building are separated by a door. On the second floor there is also 
a door which separates the two ends of the building. The north end con- 
tains six dormitories — with two and three beds in each. The south end 
contains six rooms — one occupied as a shoemaker's shop, and another as a 
store room — ^the other four being used as dormitories. On the third floor 
there are six dormitories in the south end, and in the north end, five dormi- 
tories and a store room. 

The insane department stands in the rear of the main building, and is a 
brick structure two stories high. It is 150 feet long and 29 feet deep ; 
with an addition, 34 feet front and 45 feet deep. It is provided with bath- 
ing appliances and water-closets. It contains a heater on the first story, 
in one end of the building, which warms a part of the house. This part is 
also pro%'ided with a kitchen, a dining room, and a room for the female 
attendant, who has charge of the insane. The other end of the building 
is warmed by two large stoves. On the second story there are eight rooms 
in tlie north end, seven of which are occupied by insane females. One 
room was occupied by two sisters, both of whom were insane. A bath room 
and a water-closet are on this story for the use of the inmates in this part of 
the building. Pive rooms in the north end of this building, and seven in 
the aoath end, are occupied by the males. One dark cell in the north end 
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is used for refractory females. A similar room is also provided on the male 
side, for the accommodation of refractory males. A hall runs along in 
front of the rooms occupied by the insane, which, together with the rooms, 
is provided with good sized grated iron doors. The doors are wood, with 
a small hole for ventilation, or the introduction of food and other articles 
to the occupants, which can be closed at pleasure. The cells are lined with 
wood. There is a water-closet on the men's side. The furniture of their 
rooms is rather deficient. Bunks are provided instead of bedsteads. The 
provisions for the cronic insane, for there are no acute cases here, can not be 
regarded as satisfactory. I understand, however, that it is the intention 
of the authorities to make better arrangements for all the poor, who are 
obliged to receive the bounty of the city in this way. A new location, as 
well as a new bailding, might be secured, which would reflect more credit 
upon the kind-hearted charity, which in other benevolent efforts has distin- 
guished the people of Allegheny city. This city embraces within its limits 
several charitable institutions, which are sustained by generosity, and man- 
aged with great prudence and success. And I cannot entertain a doubt, 
but that these philanthropic people will soon relieve themselves of the 
odium which attaches to their poor house. Duty requires me to say that 
no fault lies with the steward, Mr. D. T. Johnston. He seems to be ani- 
mated by warm feelings of sympathy for those committed to his care, and 
uses his best efforts to make his charges comfortable and happy. What is 
really wanted, is better house accommodations. 

On the occasion of my visit the house contained 99 inmates — 43 males, 
and 56 females. Of these, 27 were insane— 5 males and 22 females, only 
two of whom were under restraint, both females, who were locked in their 
rooms. Occasionally the strait-jacket is used as a means of restraint. Six 
inmates were idiotic, three of each sex. Two were blind, one colored female, 
and one white male. There was one deaf mute, a female. There were five 
children under 16 years of age — one male, and four females. Twelve or 
fifteen insane were sent to Dixmont from this institution. 

Tiie superintendent receives $800 per annum. A female is employed to 
take care of the insane, who receives $25 per month. A baker receives $25 
per month. A gardener, $400 per annum, and a cook, $2 per week. All the 
rest of the work in the house is done by the inmates ; all the work per- 
formed on the farm is done by the gardener and the inmates. The physician 
receives $400, and visits twice a week. 

For the last four months no regular religious services have been held in 
the house. During the two preceding years, preaching was had every 8ab« 
bath, in German and English, alternately, and sometimes on other days of 
the week. No secular or Sunday school is provided. . 

The food consists of the ordinary fare of these institutions. It is healthy, 
and abundantly provided. 

The cost of supporting each inmate during the last year (1869) was 
$1 91 per week. 

The house is supplied with water Arom a spring, which runs into the sec- 
ond story through pipes. 

CITY FARM F0& PITTSBURG. 
[Visited October 19, 1870.] 

This institution occupies a beautiful site on the left bank of the Monon- 
gahela river, about eight miles from the city cf Pittsburg. The farm con- 
tains 149 acres, all of which, except about 14 acres, is under a good state 
of cultivation. It cost $14,900. The house was built in 1851-— a substan* 
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tial brick bailding, standing upon a rising piece of ground, fronting the 
river, with a beautiful lawn in firont, which is tastefully ornamented with 
walks, trees and shrubbery. Everything about the premises presents the 
appearance of taste and oomfort. The house is 230 feet long, consisting of 
a centre building 46 feet front, and two lateral wings, each 92 feet, and 48 
feet deep. A building runs back from the centre 93 feet, 60 feet wide. The 
centre building is three and a half stories high ; the wings and back build- 
ing are three stories, all covered with slate. The halls in the main building 
are 8 feet wide. There are three stairways — one in the centre building, 
and one in each wing. This is a good arrangement, as it not only provides 
for a better separation of the sexes, but gives greater facility for escape in 
case of fire. The cost of the building was about $42,000. The real estate 
is estimated at $150,000* and the personal property at $5,000. 

The basement of the main building is occupied, principally, as a cellar, 
and is in a good state of cleanliness, everything appearing in order. Every 
story of this building is traversed by a longitudinal hall, with rooms on 
each side. A hall in the centre building connects with one running length- 
wise with the building, affording two rooms on each side, and giving ample 
room for the centre stair case, which is commodious and of easy ascent. 
The west wing of this building, on the first floor, is provided with a kitchen 
and dining room for the steward and family, an apothecary shop, a sitting 
room, a bath room and two bed tooms which are occupied by male inmates. 
The east end of the same story has a store room, corresponding to the din- 
ing room in the other end. Corresponding to the kitchen is a room for 
dried fruits, flour, &c. This end, which is occupied by the females, con- 
tains a school room, a sitting room, a bath room and two bed rooms. The 
second story contains seven dormitories in each end of the building — ^the 
east end being occupied by the females and the west end by the males. 
There are transoms over all the doors in every story. In the third story 
the same arrangement with regard to the sexes is observed. In the west 
end are three rooms which are used as infirmaries, and two others used as 
dormitories. One room is used ns a dining room for those who are in the 
infirmaries. The east end of this story, which contains the females, is oc- 
cupied by those of the sex who are insane. 

The back building on the first floor is occupied as a dining room, where 
the inmates of both sexes dine together. On the second floor is a dining 
room for the accommodation of those who cannot, through infirmity or 
other cause, go down stairs for their meals. The third story is occupied 
by the women, as nursenes for lying-in and for children. The kitchen where 
the cooking is done for the inmates is in the back end of this building, ad- 
joining the dining room. There is also a staircase in this end of the build- 
ing, giving access to the different stories. A hall runs through the centre 
of this building, in the second and third stories, with rooms on each side. 
The laundry and bakery are in a brick house in the rear of the back 
building. 

The sexes are designed to be entirely separated night and day. With 
this view a partition door is constructed on each side of the centre build- 
ing, dividing the two wings in each story. The staircases in the wings are 
enclosed by lattice work where they enter each story, so as to prevent the 
inmates passing from one story to another. 

The building is warmed by grates in all the rooms. Water, which runs 
through all parts of the institution by means of pipes, is supplied from a 
spring, the water of which is collected into a reservoir about one mile from 
tbe house. The water-closets are all outside of the house. Baths are in 
each wing of the building. One wing has hot and cold water on the first 
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story, and the other wing has this convenience on the second story. The 
inmates are required to bathe once or tmce a week, and especially those 
who are careless of their persons. All the beds are single ; and the bed- 
steads are iron. The furniture of the sleeping rooms is good^ and the 
cleanliness and order are commendable. 

At tne time of my visit the institution contained 166 inmates — 80 males 
and 86 females. There were 14 children under sixteen years of age ; 59 
inmates were insane— 22 males and 87 females — all chronic cases; 15 were 
idiotic — 6 males and 9 females ; two were blind — one of each sex. There 
was one deaf mute, a male. None of the insane were under restraint, and 
no restraint is ever used in the institution for this class of inmates, except 
locking them up in their rooms. A school is kept in the house, oontaining 
at this time seven children, who are under the care of a male teacher, re* 
ceiving $15 per month and board for his services. 

The dietary regulations of the institution are satisfSftctory. For break- 
fast the inmates receive good bread, coffee or tea and molasses ; at dinner 
they are furnished with meat, vegetables, soup and bread. Once a week 
they get pot-pie, made of veal or some other fresh meat, and sometimes 
milk. Supper is very similar to breakfast. All get meat at dinner, and 
those who work on the farm are allowed it twice a day. 

The superintendent, W. D. Patterson, has been four years connected with 
the institution in this capacity, having also had a large experience formerly 
as superintendent of the Allegheny County home. He is certainly one of 
the best officers I have met with, and is peculiarly qualified for the respon- 
sible duties the situation imposes ; and his exceUent wife, who acts as ma- 
tron, is also well suited for her position. I found the house everywhere in 
a good condition, so far as the management of its superintendent was con* 
cerned. He receives $1,500 annually for his services, and no other hired 
labor in the house is provided by the city. A farmer is paid $450 annually, 
with board. He superintends the farming operations. No other labor is 
hired on the farm ; all the work is done by the inmates. The clothing and 
shoes are nearly all made in the house. Some of the stockings are made 
by the inmates and some are purchased. An insane Englishman makes 
and mends nearly all the shoes. He has been 27 years in the country and 
is an excellent workman. 

Preaching is had in the home every Sabbath, and the inmates are fur- 
nished with Bibles. 

The institution, which is for the accommodation and support of the poor 
of the city of Pittsbtirg, is controlled by twelve guardians of the poor, all 
of whom are elected by the city councils. They servo for three years, four 
going out every year. Two are appointed annually by the select and two 
by the common council. They receive no pay, but have the appointment 
of the superintendent and other officers of the institution. A physician 
resides in a house on the premises, free of rent, and visits every day, receiv- 
ing for his services $800 per annum. 

The cost of keeping each inmate last year was $1 94 per week, and over 
$8,000 were paid for out-door relief. Occasionally vagrants ate lodged at 
night, averaging about 100 per year. 

The house is capable of accommodating about 300 persons. The higliest 
number ever in the institution at one time was 240. A fine vegetable gar- 
den is cultivated on each side of the building. 

There is no classification of the insane. Several sleep in the same room, 
and they associate promiscuously through the day. The sexes, however, 
are kept entirely separate. 

With a better system of ventilation, a better method of warming, the in- 
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trodnction of water closets and a jadicious classification of the insane, this 
institution can be made one of the best in the State. All these improve- 
ments can be introduced at a reasonable cost to the city, and I feel justified 
in making these suggestions to tha liberal-minded citizens of the city of 
Pittsburg. 

BIAYIB OOUNTT ALMSHOUSB. 
[Visited October 18, 1870.] 

This institution is situated about three miles below the borough of Bea- 
Ter, on the left bank of the Ohio river. The farm contains 160 acres, about 
75 of which are under cultivation. There is an old building, a frame struc- 
ture, two stories high, which was erected about thirteen years ago, and 
which now constitutes the wing of a new building in course of completion. 
The new house is of brick, and fronts the river. It is 100 feet long and 
44 feet wide, is two stories high, excluding the basement and attic The 
lower story of the wing is used for a kitchen and dining room. The second 
story contains a bath-room for each sex and six sleeping chambers. This 
building is warmed by stoves and grates, and is not to be heated with air 
fhmaoes, as is intended in the new building, when completed. The attic is 
divided into three rooms, used as dormitories. The new edifice has a hall 
running lengthwise through it, and will be provided witli a bath-room in 
the second story, and water can be pumped into a cistern of sufficient ca- 
pacity to supply the demands for bathing purposes. Hot water will also 
be provided for bathing. The water will be supplied ttom wells and a cis* 
tern. The building will be heated by air fhmaces. I shall not attempt, at 
present, to give a full account of the plan of this building. All the ar- 
rangements have not yet been fhlly settled upon. The steward being ab- 
sent, I was obliged to depend upon his wife, and a mechanic employed on 
the building, for my information. I learned sufficient, however, to induce 
me to believe that there is here the basis of a good institution, if the pro- 
per conveniences and improved plans are adopted and carried into effect. 
The building will be completed for occupancy sometime in the coming 
spring. 

The institution contains, at this date, 45 inmates — 18 males and 2f fe- 
males, including two children under 16 years of age, one of each sex, and 
two white insane females. Twenty-one were idiotic — 13 females and 8 
males. Four were blind — 1 female and 3 males. There were four deaf 
mutes — 1 male and 3 females. There were 15 insane in Dixmont and 2 in 
Harrisburg, sent from this institution. 

William Shroads, the steward, receives a salary of $550. Two hands 
are employed on the farm, one at $20 per month and the other at $24. 
Three inmates perform a little work on the fkrm. Two women are hired in 
the house, at $2 50 per week, each. There are no religious services, and 
there is no school in the house. The food is good and in abundance. The 
inmates do most of the cooking, scrubbing, washing, and other general 
housework. The shoes are all bought. 

There is a brick building, in addition to that already spoken of, which is 
occupied by the steward and his family. It is a comfortable residence, two 
and a half stories high. Another small frame house is occupied, tempo- 
rarily, by the males, who, when the new edifice is completed, will be removed 
frt>m their present quarters. 
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'^ BIDFORD COUNTY ALMSHOUSE. 

[Visited September 1, 1870.] 

This institution is located near the eastern border of the town of Bed- 
ford, about one mile from the court house. The farm contains 525 acres, 
only foity of which are adapted to farming purposes, all the rest being 
mountainous. There are two buildings ; one is a brick structure, erected 
in 1832, and occupied by the steward and his family, with a few old and 
infirm inmates. A dining room for the inmates is included in this build- 
ing. The farm and buildings cost $12,500, exclusive of the dining room^ 
and the additions and repairs to the old distillery, which constitutes the 
other house. The size of the brick building is 27 feet front by 33 feet deep. 
An addition has been erected in the rear of this building and attached 
thereto, 30 feet deep and 18 feet wide, which is used as a dining room and 
kitchen. All are two stories high. 

The other building, formerly used as a distillery, situated a short dis- 
tance from the first, constitutes the principal lodging apartment for the 
inmates. It has been remodelled and enlarged, and is constructed of stone, 
brick and frame-work. It is in a miserable condition — ^totally unfit for the 
residence of human beings. The floors, plastering and roof are all in a 
state of dilapidation and decay. It is two stories high, and is 65 feet long 
and 27 feet wide. There can be no classification of inmates here. No pro- 
vision is made for the insane ; and no satisfactory separation of the sexes 
is provided for. The same dining room is used by both sexes. The males 
take their meals first, and then the females. The infirm, the sick and in- 
sane have their meals carried to their rooms. 

At the date of my visit the house contained 69 inmates — 37 males and 32 
females. Of these 4 were colored — 2 males and two females ; 7 were chiU 
dren, one of whom was colored ; 25 were insane — 11 males and 14 females, 
all white, and all chronic cases. None were confined in their rooms, but 
one female was in the yard with hopples on her ankles, to prevent her from 
escaping. There were at this time six insane persons from this institution 
in the State Lunatic hospital, at Harrisburg. There is one idiot. The 
last birth which took place in the house was in March, 1868. 

The diet of the inmates consists of meat or fish three times a day ; tea 
or coffee twice a day ; vegetables in abundance ; milk at dinner, and wheat 
bread three times a day. Butter is given to those who do not eat meat. 

Bibles are given to all those who desire them ; but no other kind of read- 
ing matter is furnished by the county. No religious services are performed 
in the house, except in cases of sickuess. Those who are able and wish to 
go to church, do so, as the institution is near the town. No school is kept 
in the house, and the children are bound out as soon as they are large 
enough. If any remain who are of sufficient age, they are sent to the public 
school. 

A physician attends every other day, and as much oftener as necessary, 
for which he receives a salary of $100. The steward receives $500 per an- 
num, and his wife, who performs the duty of matron, $50. No other wages 
are paid by the county. The steward hires a man to work on the farm, but 
pays him from his own pocket. All the rest of the work done on the farm, 
and in ihe bouse, is performed by the paupers, except shoemaking. The 
steward's family makes the clothing, assisted only by the inmates. The di- 
rectors receive each two dollars per day. The clerk gets a salary of $120 
per annum ; the attorney, $60 ; and the treasurer, $125. The cost of keep- 
ing each inmate per week is about $1 75. For out-door relief last year 
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$1,267 66 were paid, and to the insane aBylum $tl8 66, for keeping each 
cases as were sent there A*om the county. 

A grist mill belongs to the property, located close by the institution, and 
is in full operation. 

Commissioners have been appointed by the court, under an act of the 
Legislature, to purchase a farm and erect new buildings. They have dis- 
cretionary power to purchase land for a new site, or erect new buildings on 
the present property. As yet they have taken no definite action, but one 
of the commissioners, as well as many others with whom I had interviews, 
seemed to be deeply impressed with the necessity of making the proposed 
improvement at an early day. I hope the generous and kind hearted citi- 
zens of Bedford county will not longer permit the reproach of negligence 
to her poor to detract from her good name. 

BKRKS COUNTY ALMSHOUSE. 
[Visited April 15, 1870, acoompanied by Mr. H. Clymer.] 

This institution is very eligibly located, about three miles from the city 
of Reading, on the Lancaster turnpike. There are five principal buildings, 
and a number of smaller ones used for minor purposes. There is attached, 
a farm of five hundred and fifty acres, under a high state of cultivation — 
one of the very best farms, indeed, in this State, set apart exclusively for 
the support of the poor. 

The institution, altogether, contains sixty sleeping rooms of various sizes. 
Twenty is the greatest number of persons sleeping in one room, and two 
the smallest — making the average number in a room about eight. The 
largest dormitory is twenty-nine feet long, eighteen feet wide, and eight 
feet six inches high — ^with five windows. The room in which the smallest 
number sleep, is twelve feet long, eight feet six inches wide, and ten feet 
six inches high — with one window. , 

The main building was erected in 1824, when the poor house was first 
established for the county. Previous to that time the township system 
prevailed. The male hospital, and the male and female departments for 
the insane, were erected in 1831 — and the female hospital in 1832. 

The directors of the poor in this county are elected under an act of 
Assembly, for three years — the term of one expiring every year. A steward 
is appointed by this board, who receives $850 per annum ; an assistant 
steward is employed at $500 ; a clerk at $350, and two physicians — one re- 
siding in Reading, and the other in the country — who receive a salary of 
$150 each, giving their attendance each three months, alternately. The 
physician visits the institution twice a week, and oftener if retiuired. An 
engineer is employed at $65 per month ; a baker at $400 per annum ; two 
teamsters, at $25 each, per month, and a blacksmith, with a house and 
board, at $1 per day, or, if he finds himself, at $1 50 per day. A gardener 
is hired at $25 per month, with a house and board. The labor not attended 
to by the employees, above recited, is performed by the inmates. 

At the date of my visit the institution contained about tiiree hundred 
paupers. These inmates have no bathing appliances. The buildings are 
supplied with an abundance of good spring water from the South mountain, 
whence it is carried in pipes. 

There is a school here for children, the pupils in which number about 
25, under the instruction of a paid female teacher. The buildings are old, 
but in a reasonable state of repair. They embrace many of the conve- 
niences which are necessary for such an Institution, being provided with an 
ice-houBCi a meat-shop and a smoke-house, and buildings adapted to laundry 
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and cooking purposes. A large number of cows are kept, and there is a 
good vault in the yard for the preservation of milk. All the cattle neces- 
sary for the institution are fattened on the farm, and from 80 to 90 are 
killed annually. About one-half of all the wheat required for bread is 
raised on the farm. During the last year only 24 hogs were purchased ; all 
the rest of the pork being raised at the institution. All the vegetables con- 
sumed grow on the lands attached. From 12 to 18 barrels of flour are re- 
quired per week, and once a week pies, sufficient to supply all the inmates, 
are made. At breakfast and supper the fare is bread, molasses and coffee, 
and occasionally meat. At dinner soup prepared fh)m meat, from potatoes 
and other vegetables. All who work are allowed meat at each meal. The 
clothing is comfortable and seasonable. Four rooms are heated from the 
range. The lunatic department is warmed by steam from the boiler of 
the engine, and the hospital by stoves. 

The inmates manufacture shoes and clothes, but not in sufficient quantity 
to supply the institution. The laundry work, as well as the cooking, is 
done by the paupers, but a special compensation is given them for these 
services. The cooking is done by steam. The nursing is all done by 
the paupers. 

A new wash house was built in 1858, when steam was first introduced 
into the institution. The old building, which had been used for washing, 
was then re-modelled and fitted up for the insane females, and it is warmed 
^y steam from the laundry engine. The first male hospital was built in 
1837, and an addition was made to it in 1858. The female hospital was 
built in 1843. Both of these buildings are two stories high, not including 
the basement. 

The basement of the male hospital is used for the insane males. This 
department is the most objectionable portion of the building, being entirely 
unsuited for the purpose to which it is assigned. It affords me great plea- 
sure to announce that the authorities have it in contemplation to erect en- 
tirely new buildings for the accommodation of all classes of the inmates, 
to connect thei*ewith a house of correction for Juvenile offenders, and to 
make special provision for vagrants, obviating the necessity of accommo- 
dating them in the departments occupied by the regular inmates of the in- 
stitution. The plans proi>i)sed, in connection with these changes, prepared 
by Mr. E. Havilland, were submitted to me, and I feel assured, when car- 
ried out, they will reflect credit upon the county. Two successive grand 
Juries have recommended tliese changes, which have been approved by the 
court and the commissioners of the county. 

BI.AIB COUNTY ALMSHOUSE* 

[Viaited August 1, 1870.1 

The Blair county poor house is situated about one and a half miles from 
Hollidaysburg, the county seat. The farm contains 262 acres of good land, 
with a thriving young orchard in the vicinity of the buildings, and is esti- 
mated to be worth $26,000. The edifice is of brick; erected in 1849, at a 
cost of $t,000, and its value is now estimated at $14,000. It stands on a 
piece of ground sloping towards the south, which it fronts. It has a cen- 
tre building, 55 feet front and 80 feet deep, with two wings, each about 28 
feet long and 40 feet wide. A hall extends the entire length of the build- 
ing. The women occupy one end and the men the other end of the house. 
The hall has no door to separate the sexes. In the basement of the back 
part of the centre building are the kitchen and bakery. In a small frame 
building near by is the laundry. The steward and his family reside in the 
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west end of the building. The general arrangement of the house is better 
than that in most other institutions of this kind. It lacks, however, in ven- 
tilation and heating, having only stoves for the latter, and no provision for 
the former, except the windows. It is supplied with water from wells and 
cisterns. There are no water-closets in the building, which is drained by a 
pipe through the cellar, which empties into the garden. The personal pro- 
perty is estimated at $3,000. 

The institution has capacity for the accommodation of 150 inmates. At 
the time of my visit it contained 38. Of these, 19 were males, 16 females 
and 3 children. There is no particular classification, which we fiud is gen- 
erally the case in this class of institutions. The sexes are separated only 
at night time. The inmates have straw beds, with covering to suit the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. Their food is abundant and wholesome. There 
is no infirmary attached to the institution, but the sick are treated in their 
sleeping apartments. A physician is employed to attend once a week, and 
as much ofbener as necessary, at a salary of $150 per annum. Another 
phj'sician is employed to attend the poor in the city of Altoona, at $50 per 
year. During the year 1869 eleven deaths occurred in the house, and nine 
children were born. The steward supposes the yearly average of inmates 
during the last ten years to have been about seventy ; and that nine out of 
every ten cases of pauperism are the result of intemperance. 

The inmates are provided with Bibles, but no religions services are held 
in the house. The children attend the public school, and on Sunday go to 
a Sabbath school in the neighborhood. 

$9,600 were drawn from the county treasury for the support of the house 
during the last year. The steward receives $500 per annum ; $600 were 
paid tor labor on the farm, and the pauper labor is estimated lo have been 
worth $100, In the house the work is performed by the female inmates, 
who make the clothing and do the washing and cooking. There are two 
rooms for the accommodation of the insane, now occupied by three persons ; 
all chronic cases. There was one woman in the basement, cutirely nude, 
with straw for her bed. Her room was clean. One side of it, however, 
was formed of wooden slats, for ventilaition, while the adjoiuing room, I 
was told, was used for vagrants, which must have been very annoying to 
the woman. Four cases of insanity from this county are in the State hos- 
pital, at Harrisburg. One of the insane is occasionally occupied in scrub- 
bing. All the nursing is performed by paupers. The only restraint used 
upon the insane is confinement to their rooms. I noticed two male idiots, 
of middle age, and an old man, blind. 

This house presents, for the most part, a creditable condition. The apart- 
ments are kept in a proper state of cleanliness, and the steward seems to 
be governed by feelings of humanity, striving to do all he can to discharge 
the public trust committed to his care with conscientious fidelity. 

BUCKS COUNTY ALMSHOUSE. 

[Visited May 14, 1870, accompanied by Mr. Hairison.] 

The farm which is appropriated to the support of the poor of this coun- 
ty contains about 360 acres of fertile land. The buildings, which are con- 
structed of stone, stand on the west side of the turnpike leading from Phila- 
delphia to Doylestown, and about two and a-half miles from the latter 
place ; the ground upon which it is situated decending gently towards the 
road. 

The old building includes an area of 110 by 44 feet, and was erected in 
1809. It is two stories high, beside the basement and attic. The first 
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story is occupied by the steward and his family, with a kitchen, where the 
cooking is done for the sick and the steward's family. The men's sitting 
room is on this floor. The main kitchen is in the basement, where all the 
cooking is done, e^coept as above stated. The men's dining room is also 
in this part of the lu^nse. A close stair-case, in the female end of the house, 
is the only way of access to the upper story for both sexes. The second 
story contains the women's sitting room, their working room and dormi- 
tories. The men occupy the first story, but lodge in the attic ; passing 
through the female department to reach their sleeping chambers. 

The building is warmed entirely by stoves. There are no water-closets 
in the house, and no provision is made for bathing the inmates. Every 
oflfal must be carried out and emptied into an open gutter, a short distance 
from the building. There is a water tank in the basement, and one in the 
first story, for supplying this part of the building, but to every other part 
of the house the water must be Carried by hand. 

This building is very inconveniently arranged and very much out of re* 
pair. And yet, under the good management of the steward and his wife, 
it is kept in a clean condition. The apartments are crowded, being occu- 
pied by those paupers who are able to work, and such other persons as 
have but a short residence in the institution. Two insane paupers still 
remain in this building, on account of their reluctance to be removed to 
the hospital recently erected for the accommodation of this class of persons. 
Several helpUss and idiotic persons, for various reasons, are also still kept 
in this buildinsr. 

The new building, which is erected on a site north-east from the old 
house, and at a short distance from it, is a stone structure, covering an 
area of 120 by 44 feet, and is three and a-half stories high, exclusive of the 
basement. It was finished in 1869, and has been occupied by the inmates 
during the lant six or seven weeks. 

A hall extends the entire length of the building in each story, which is 
lighted by a window in each end — with rooms on either side. All these 
rooms have transom lights over the doors. The south end of the first 
story is occupied by old men, who are feeble and unable to care for them- 
selvesy They were twenty-two in number at the time of my visit. One oM 
man, feeble in mind and body, and troubled with diarrhoea, was lying upon 
his back on a bed, where he was confined with ropes, with an opening in 
the bed to allow the discharges to pass from his bowels into a bucket below. 
The reason assigned for this extraordinary and cruel treatment was, that 
in no other way could he be prevented from soiling his cell, the clothing of 
his person and the bed. It is needless to make any comment upon this 
case. All that is necessary is to state the fact, when speaking to minds 
sufficiently enlightened with the humane ideas which distinguish the present 
age. 

The second story of the same end of the building is appropriated to the 
insane males. Each of these rooms is provided with a water-closet, a 
register for the admission of warm air, and a ventilating fine near the ceil- 
ing. In this ward, an athletic white man, who has been several years an 
insane inmate of the institution, was confined in a room in a state of entire 
nakedness. There was no furniture or bed in his cell. It was represented 
that he tore up his clothing, and that it was useless to make any further 
effort to keep his person from exposure. I think a little more perseverance 
and skill, on the part of those who have charge of him, would result 
favorably in this case. It is the experience of those who control our best 
institutions for the insane, that chronic cases are very rare, if they ever occur, 
in which the patient cannot be induced to wear his clothes. 
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In the north end of the building, on the same floor, is the ward for in- 
sane females. Each of these wards has three registers for the admission of 
warm air, and each cell one. The whole building is warmed by means of 
Andrews, Harrison & Co.'s heating apparatus placed in the basement. The 
cost was about $1 0,000. Bath rooms and water-closets are provided in each 
ward. This building is provided with eight water tanks in the attic, which 
are supplied with rain water from the roof. There are three wells, and a 
fourth is being dug. It is from these sources and a spring, the water of 
which is thrown up by a hydraulic ram, that the inmates are supplied with 
water. The tanks have a capacity' sufficient for from nine to ten thousand 
gallons ; and when they are full tLey discharge the surplus water into a 
cistern, whence it can be pumped back into the tanks. In the basement, 
cells were being fitted up, intended, I was told, for the confinement of re- 
fractory cases of insanity. I do not, and I so stated, regard this provi- 
sion as either necessary or judicious. There is ample room for all such 
cast. 8 in the wards already assigned to the insane in other parts of the 
building, where they would not be exposed to the darkness aud the damp 
and dismal condition of a cellar apartment, with an impure and unhealthy 
atmosphere. 

The old Rodman farm house is still standing near by ; formerly occupied 
by some of the sick inmates, and as a school. It is now abandoned, ex- 
cept as a place of storage. I also visited a small stone out-house, formerly 
occupied by the insane, known b^^^ the characteristic title of '^ pig stable." 
It was truly a horrible place in which to keep human beings ; and the aban- 
donment of it, for a commodious building, combining some of the modern 
improvements for the accommodation of the insane, manifests a better ap- 
preciation of the obligations which rest upon a community to provide for 
the indigent and dependent classes. 

There were in the house, January I, 1869, 229, and from that time to 
January 1, 1870, there were admitted 1,283, making altogether 1,512, of 
whom 17 died in the house — 9 men, 5 women and three children ; one was 
bound out, and 1,286 went out to care for themselves, leaving 258 — 131 
men, 87 women and 40 children. 

The expense for maintenance, including the out-door poor, insurance on 
buildings and other expenditures connected with the furnishing of the new 
hospital, is $95 94 per annum for each inmate — $1 84^ per week. 

The directors of the poor receive $60 each, annually. The steward, 
Samuel Trumbower, was not at home upon the occasion of my visit, but I 
was conducted through the new hospital by Mr. Weidman, the superin- 
tendent, and through the old almshouse by Mrs. Trumbower. Mr. Trum- 
bower has occupied the position of steward for seven years. He receives 
$600 for his services, and is assisted by his excellent wife, as matron, both 
of whom, I am inclined to think, are well qualified for their duties. Henry 
Weidman has been recently appointed to take charge of the hospital and 
the insane department. He has but little experience im the management of 
the insane, but I trust his intelligence, with a proper devotion to his pa- 
tients, will soon make him an efficient and humane officer in this place of 
labor and usefulness. He receives the small salary of $300 per annum for 
his services, which is entirely inadequate to procure an experienced officer 
in this department. 

A clerk receives $75 ; a treasurer, $135 ; the counsel, $100 ; the farmer, 
$300 : a female teacher, $144 ; the baker, $240 ; a dairy maid, $156 ; Henry 
Pufi' and wife, for taking care of the hospital, $35 ; a blacksmith $60, and 
a wheelright $35 per annum. There are no hired nurses. A physician is 
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employed at a salary of $100 per annum, who yisits the house twice a week, 
and at any other time he may be required. 

A school is kept in the house, under the charge of a female teacher. 

The absence of the steward prevented me from obtaining information 
upon some other points, which I otherwise should have noticed. 

CAMBRIA COUNTY ALM8H0ITBI. 
[Visited August 2, 1870.] 

This institution is located about one and a-half miles from Ebensburg, 
the county town. The farm contains 164 acres — 25 of which are in timber, 
and the rest under cultivation. It cost about $4,500, and is now estimated 
to be worth $7,000. The building is constructed of brick, and is 100 feet 
long and 40 feet wide. It is two stories high, beside the basement. It was 
erected in 1857 ; and cost $11,000, but is now valued at $20,000. The per- 
sonal property is estimated at $3,000. It is warmed with stoves, and lighted 
with oil and candles ; ventilated by the windows and transoms over the 
doors ; and is furnished with water from a well, and a spring which is dry 
about three months in every year. All the water must be carried into the 
building. It has four drains, with separate exits in a lot some distance 
from the building. 

The basement contains 14 rooms, which are occupied by the insane. The 
steward and his familj* occupy the south end of the first floor. On the sec- 
ond floor of the same end is an ironing room. In the middle of the build- 
ing, on the second floor, is a door, made of wooden slats, to keep the sexes 
from associating — ^the females occupxing the north end, and the males 
the south. The kitchen for the inmates, which is also used as a dining 
room, is on the first floor of the back wing. The water-closets are out- 
side of the building — one for the males and one for the females — on oppo- 
site sides of the back wing. A yard on each side of the building, enclosed 
by a picket-fence, is occupied, the one by the males, the other by the females 

The building has sufticient capacity for the accommodation of 300 in« 
mates. At the date of my visit it contained 38 — 26 males, and 12 females ; 
5 chUdren — 3 boys and 2 girls. The sexes are separated at night, but not 
always in day time. The clothing for the men is purchased, but that which 
is worn by the females is made in the house. The beds are straw, with suffi- 
cient blankets and quilts to make those who occupy them comfortable. The 
inmates have meat twice every day in the week, except one. They are fur- 
nished with soup, vegetables and bread. Infirmaries for the sick are pro- 
vided ; and a physician visits the house once a week, for which he receives 
a salary of $250 per annum, and $2 50 per visit for extra attendance. The 
farm is worked by the steward, and a hired man who receives $1 per day. 
Except during harvest time, all the rest of the work is performed by the 
paupers. The pauper labor on the farm is estimated at $200 per annum ; 
and that which is done in the house at $100. Some of the females assist 
in scrubbing. 

A priest frequently visits some of the inmates, but there are no public 
religious services performed in the house. There are no Bibles, but the 
steward furnishes the paupers with such books or other reading matter as 
he may have in his possession. There is no Sunday or secular school for 
the instruction of the children. 

During the last year $15,000 were expended, part of which was appro- 
priated to liquidate an old debt. Seven thousand dollars, besides the pro- 
ducts of the farm, went to the support of the house. The cost for/eup- 
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porting each inmate per week was $1 50. The steward receives $600 per 
annum. Two women are hired in the house, each at $1 50 per week. 

The only provision for the insane is in the basemeut. I most cordially 
ooncnr with the steward in the opinion, that they are more poorly accom- 
modated than any other class of inmates in the institution, and the credit 
of the county requires much improvement in this direction. Humanity 
demands additional camforts for this class. The only kind of restraint 
used for this particular class of inmates is confinement to their rooms. 
There were ten cases of insanity at the time of my visit, one acute, a fe- 
male, and nine chronic, five males and four females ; all regarded as incura- 
ble. There were, at the same time, three female patients from this insti- 
tution in Dixmont. Three insane females died since June 1, 1870. The 
flexes of this class are kept entirely separate. 

There are two idiots at present in the house — one a mulatto boy. Three 
of the inmates are blind — ^two men and one girl. 

The house is generally in good order, and, with the exception of the in- 
sane, the inmates are comfortably provided for. 

POOR HOUSE 07 THE MfDDLE GOAL FIELD POOR DISTRICT. 

[Visited July 12, 1870.] 

This institution is located about 20 miles north of Mauch Chunk, a short 
distance from the Lehigh river, in Lausanne township. Carbon county. It 
accommodates parts of Carbon and Luzerne counties, so that it is not a 
county almshouse. The district embraces Mauch Chunk borough, East 
Mauch Chunk borough, Weatherly borough, and Banks, Lausanne and 
Mauch Chunk townships, in Carbon county, and Hazleton borough, and 
Hazel and Foster townships, in Luzerne county. The farm contains 340 
acres of land, 200 of which are under cultivation- The land is of good 
quality for that section of country, and cost originally $5,4-49 9L 

The house is a stone structure, two and a-half stories high, besides the 
basement. It was erected in 1855, and includes an area of 100 by 40 feet, 
and cost $10,000. The barn cost $5,000. The institution is managed by 
three directors, one of whom is elected annually and serves for three years. 
Luzerne county chooses one, and Carbon county two ; those only voting 
who reside within the bounds of the district above-mentioned. These di- 
rectors select the steward, who has charge of the farm, buildings and in- 
mates. The house is warmed at present with stoves, but it is the intention 
of the managers to introduce steam for this purpose. It is lighted with 
oil, but gas is to be used as soon as the necessary provision for its intro- 
duction can be made. 

The building faces to the north, with a portico in front. It is provided 
with acc-ommodations for the steward and bis family, an apothecary shop, 
directors' room and store room. A hall runs lengthwise through each 
story. The sexes occupy different ends of the building, with a door sepa- 
rating the wings in each story. The two upper stories have transoms over 
the chamber doors. A stairway is constructed in each end of the building, 
so as to accommodate the sexes without passing through each other^s apart- 
ment. 

There is a small frame building of ancient appearance, which is now occu- 
pied as an infirmary, but which will be abandoned for this purpose and the 
inmates transferred to a new house, which is being erected as an addition 
to the main building. This addition is a stone structure, 60 by 40 feet, and 
is intended for the accommodation of the insane, and to meet the purposes 
of a hospital. The partitions will be brick, and the buUding heated by 
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steam and lighted by gas. The whole work is under contract for the sum 
of $14,500, not IncludiDg the heating apparatus, the estimated cost of which 
is $2,000. 

The house is in good condition. It is clean, and provided with com- 
fortable beds. The diet of the inmates gives entire satisfaction. The stew - 
ard, David Petre, and bis wife, who is the matron, seem to afford general 
satisfaction, and as far as I could form an opinion, they are competent for 
their positions. 

At the time of my visit (July 12, 1810) the house contained seventy* 
eight inmates — exactly the same number it had on the first of January 
previous — ^thirty-two males, nineteen females, and twenty-seven children 
under twelve ye&Ts of age. 

There is a school in the house, containing about 28 children, which is 
kept open about ten months in the year. A female teacher is employed, 
who receives $18 per month and board. The house is supplied with water 
from a reservoir — the pipes running through the building. The ventilation 
is very imperfect, but I learn that it is intended to make such alterations 
as will improve it. 

The directors receive annually $1 00 each; the steward, $900 ; the secretary 
and treasurer, $350. The physician is employed at an annual salary of $200, 
for which he is required to attend the house ; for outside visits, he is paid 
about $1 50 extra. About one-half of the labor on the farm is performed 
by the paupers. In the house, shoemaking, carpentering, tailoring, house 
work, cooking and washing are done by the inmates. Three teamsters are 
employed, at $2G per month, each, and two female cooks, at $2 per week, 
each. All the rest of the work is done by the paupers, except at harvest 
time. 

There are nine insane inmates, all chronic cases, but no classification is 
observed. There are also nine in the State hospital at Harrisburg. All 
the nurses are paupers. No restraint is exercised, except to lock refractory 
inmates in their rooms. No insane have been cured here, neither do they 
receive any special medical treatment — but two in Harrisburg have been 
restored to reason, and discharged. The house contains one idiot — a white 
female. Four inmates are blind — all old men. 

The steward states that the principal cause of pauperism in this district, 
is intemperance. 

OHSSTEB OOUNTT ALMSHOUSE. 
'[Visited April 21, 1870, in company with Mr. Harrison.] 

This institution is located in the township of West Bradford, on a farm 
of 364 acres, about six miles west of the borough of West Chester. About 
840 acres are under a good state of cultivation. Part of this farm was 
purchased in the year 1799, at a cost of $15,000. About nine years since, 
an additional tract was bought, costing $6,250, making the total cost $21,- 
250. 

The present building, which was erected in 1855, is a substantial brick 
edifice, covered with slate, and is situated on ground gently sloping south- 
ward to the public road. The cost was $35,572 83. It covers an area of 140 
feet 7 inches long, by 53 feet wide. The main entrance is by a hall in the 
centre of the building, on each side of which is a room, one used as an 
ofllce for the directors, and the other occupied by the superintendent and 
his family. The main building, including the wings, is three stories high. 
A hall 12 feet wide runs lengthwise through the building, from east to west. 
The main stair-case ascends from this hall. Two wings, one from each of 
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the extreme ends of the main building, run back 56 feet deep and are 30 
feet wide, with a passage on the side of each wing next the yard, 8 feet 
wide. These win^s, with the main building, enclose a yard on three sides, 
which being divided by a partition wall running back from the middle of 
the main building, affords the means of entire separation of the sexes. The 
management of the house is such that the sexes occupy different ends of the 
building, and with proper care there need be no association either by night 
or day. The passage in the main building is lighted by a window in each 
end. There are 12 rooms on the first fioor of the main building ; and on 
the second and third, 16 rooms each. The first story is 12 feet, the second 
11 feet, and the third 10 feet high. In the wings, on the first fioor, are two 
rooms and three small cells — one is used as a bath room, containing a shower 
bath, but is only supplied with cold water. The second and third stories 
of the wings have each three cells about 8 by 10 feet. Bach of these rooms 
has a window, but no foul air fiues — ^the only means of ventilation being 
by the windows and doors. The construction of the wings is the same in 
both. One is occupied by the males and the other by the females. The 
insane are kept in this part of the building. When they are out for exer- 
cise, they mingle promiscuously with the other inmates of their own sex. 
Transom lights are over all the doors in the second and third stories of tlwf 
main building. 

In the yard appropriated to the men is a two story stone building, occu- 
pied by the colored males. In the women's yard is the wash house, and a 
three story brick building occupied by the colored women and children. 

The institution is supplied with water from a spring, at such elevation on the 
farm as to send the water to any part of the buildings. It is conducted, by 
iron pipes, to the yard, and thence to the third story by leaden pipes. The 
drainage was by means of brick sewers, until recently. Last year these 
sewers were taken up and re-placed by eight inch terra-cotta pipes. 

The personal property is estimated at $12,000. The house is provided 
with 95 double and 46 single beds, which will accommodate 236 inmates. 
I was informed by the superintendent that, during the winter months, there 
are frequently 400 in the house at a time. When this is the case there are 
not sufficient accommodations for them, and they suffer great inconvenience 
on this account. The main building is heated by coal stoves. The wings 
are partly heated by furnaces in the cellar and partly by stoves. No water- 
closets are provided in the building, every thing being carried out by hand, 
when, fi*om sickness or infirmity, an inmate Iq unable to leave the house. 

There is preaching almost every Sabbath, by a neighboring clergyman, 
who renders his services gratuitously. Bibles are provided in every room. 
Within the last two years there has been a school in the house, taught by 
a female teacher, who is paid for her services. At the time of my visit the 
pupils nnmbered twenty-four. Last winter there were as high as forty-five. 
Since this school has been established the children have so much improved 
that no difficulty exists in procuring suitable places for them outside of the 
institution, and the teacher informed me their number was constantly de- 
creasing on this account. Formerly they were taught by a pauper, but re- 
ceived very little moral or intellectual culture. 

The inmates are abundantly supplied with substantial, healthful and well 
prepared food, and the house presented a fair appearance of cleanliness, 
not inferior to most of this class of institutions. 

The steward, who has charge of the farm, receives a salary of $500. He 
is assisted by two good hands, one of whom is paid $215 per annum and 
the other $240. Four paupers, who are weak-minded but able-bodied, make 
fall hands on the farm. There is a limestone quarry in which the paupers 
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work daring the winter. About 40,000 buBbels were taken out last winter. 
The superintendent, who is a physician, receives a salary of $700. He has 
charge of the house and inmates, and performs all the duties of ph^'sician, 
as well as superintendent. Two cooks receive, each, $1 50 per week; a 
dairy maid $2 per week, and a baker $120 per annum. A cow-man gets 
$60, and a washer-woman $84 per annum. The rest of the labor on the 
farm and in the house, except the school teaching, is performed by the in- 
mates. 

There is no apartment in the house specially appropriated as a hospital. 
There aie what are called ^^nurse rooms,'' and one is occupied by lying-in 
women. From the time the institution was established, until April 1, 1868, 
the medical attendance was procured by the appointment of one or more 
of the physicians in the neighborhood to visit the house once or twice a 
week, or ofbener when necessary. The present superintendent and physi- 
cian gives it as the result of his experience, that eight-tenths of the pau- 
perism in this institution is occasioned by intemperance. 

The superintendent has informed me, since my visit, that the number in 
the house on the first day of June, 1870, was 189. The number of each 
sex is not given. Ten of these were insane ; two were acute cases and 
eight chronic. Six inmates were idiotic, three blind, three mute and one 
was deaf and mute. No special attendance is provided for any of these 
classes. 

This institution, which is under the direction of intelligent and kind 
hearted men, is defective in several particulars. None seem, however, to 
be more sensible of this than the directors themselves, and 1 am glad to 
learn they have it in contemplation to introduce very decided improvements 
during the present year. 

In closing this brief account of the Chester county almshouse, one of 
the oldest institutions of this kind in the State, I may with propriety refer 
to some of the defects hinted at, and these observations are equally appli- 
cable to a large number of similar institutions which it has been my duty 
to visit. 

1st. There is great need of better ventilation. The building has been 
constructed without flues for this purpose, and the only m«ans of escape 
for foul air or for the admission of fresh air is tiirough the windows and 
doors. It would not be either ditlicult or expensive to make the necessary 
alterations for a better ventilation.* At the time of my visit typhoid fever 
was prevalent in the house, and I could not avoid the conclusiou that many 
of the cases were induced by the bad ventilation of the building. The fever 
had been introduced through some laborers, who Lad been admitted from 
the railroad, seven in number, and thence spread among the inmates until 
the whole number of cases amounted to 44. Two had died and ten remained 
under treatment. With a proper system of ventilation, In all probability 
the disease would not have extended to ten or any of the inmates. 

2d. Another great defect is the neglect to introduce suitable water-closets. 
The building is so well supplied with water that an abundant flow could 
always be obtained to keep these necessary appendages to a public building 
in a thorough state of cleanliness. No public almshouse ought to be erected 
without them. So many of the inmates are disabled through injury, dis- 
ease or age, that health and comfort are greatly promoted by these conve- 
niences. 

3d. The want of proper attendance upon the sick, infirm and insane is 
also a matter deserving the closest consideration of those in authorit}', and 

* Since my yisit I learn flues have been constructed, by which the ventilation is 
much improved. 
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I would ino8t earnestly commend it to the serions attention of the mana- 
gers of this and all similar institutions. 

4th. The insane are not as well cared for as they mi^ht be. The use of 
irons to control the insane belongs to another age, when bars, bolts and 
chains were almost the only means of restraint In this period of human 
sympathy and christian experience those instruments of torture have given 
place to the milder modes of control, which the sentiments of an enlight* 
ened humanity and truer philanthropy dictate. Yet I regret to learn that 
in this institution chains and hopples are occasionally u^ as a means of 
restraint for this class of inmates. 

LOOK HAYIN POOR HOUSB. 
[Visited August 10, 1870, aooompanied by Qenersl Kane.] 

This institution, consisting of a two-story frame house, was established 
about eight years ago, in the borough of Lock Haven, Clinton county. It 
is for the accommcxlation of the poor of that town. The house is small, 
and stands upon a lot 30 feet fornt, and 160 feet deep. The property cost 
about $1,500. It is managed by Rachael Jacobs, who acts as the matron, 
under the direction and control of Thomas Lingle, who is the overseer ap- 
pointed by the borough councU, with a salary of $300 per annum. He at- 
tends to all the pauper business of the town, and the expenses are borne 
by taxation upon the borough. The house is warmed by stoves, and is 
supplied with water from the borough or a well. I found everything clean, 
and the inmates well provided with good food and comfortable dormitories. 
At the date of my visit there were three inmates — two males, and one fe- 
male — all advanced in life. Last winter the inmates numbered as high as 
nine at a time ; and during the year there were admitted altogether two 
hundred and fifteen, principally Iiish and Germans, a large number of whom 
were vagrants. The expenses of the house during the same period amount- 
ed to $1,400. 

CRAWFORD COUNTY ALMSHOUSE. 
[Visltecl August 18» 1870.] 

The farm on wliich this building is erected, for the accommodation of the 
poor, contains 215 acres of good land, 15 of which are in wood. It cost, 
originally, $13,000; and the present value is estimated at $16,000. The 
buildings, which are constructed of brick, are located five miles north of 
Meadville, the county seat of justice. They were built at different times. 
The old part was erected in 1854, and now constitutes the wing, to which 
the new, now the main, building is attached, the new part having been 
erected in 1868. The new building covers an area of 45 by 68 feet; the 
old, 42 by^ 90 feet ; with a kitchen attached, 22 by 36 feet. The new house, 
with heaters, and some repairs to the old, cost $18,319. The original cost 
of the old building was $13,000 ; and the present estimated value of the 
whole is $32,000. The personal property is estimated at $5,000. The new 
building is three stories high, and the old, or what now constitutes the wing, 
is two and a-half stories. The whole is warmed by three heaters in the base- 
ment. It is lighted by oil lamps ; and the ventilation is principally by the 
doors and windows. It is constructed with ventilating flues, but they are 
defective in their operation. It is supplied with water from a spring, which 
flows through a pipe in great abundance. The location of the building is 
rather low for good drainage. 

The flrst story of the main building is occupied by the steward and his 
fiunily, the directors' ofiftce, a sewing room, a store room and kitchen tor 
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the family. The second story is 12 feet high, and is divided into six good 
sized rooms, with a hall in the centre. The third story has eight comfort- 
able rooms. All the rooms in this part of the building have heating and 
ventilating flues. All the females are kept in the new buildiag, except a 
few of advanced age, who occupy the first story of the wing. There is a 
bathing apparatus in the basement of this buUding, which is provided with 
hot and cold water. In the second story of the wing there are eleven rooms, 
which are used as dormitories. All the men are kept in this apartment. 
On the first fioor of the wing there is a sitting room, a diaing room for the 
men, and two lodging rooms on the opposite side of the hall. A kitchen 
of good size adjoins the women's dining room. There is also a wash room, 
containing three basins ; and two bed rooms, which are occupied by five old 
women — three in one, and two in the other. A small frame house, stand- 
ing a short distance from the main building, is used as a laundry, and con- 
tains a bath-tub, which is supplied with cold water only. The second story 
contains a carpenter shop, which is occupied by a pauper, who is a carpen- 
ter by trade, and who makes himself very useful in this occupation. 

The house is capable of accommodating 150 inmates. At present it con- 
tains 61 — 40 males and 21 females ; 4 children — 1 male and 3 females, and 
2 colored men. The sexes are kept separate at night, but occasiouaily as- 
sociate in the day. They sleep on straw beds, but have sufficieat bed-cloth- 
ing ; and the apartments are kept in a clean and comfortable condition. 
They receive an abundant supply of healthy food. A physician visits the 
house once a week, and at such other times as his services are required. 
He attends the county poor house, the county prison, the poor in Mead ville, 
and within five miles of the city, for which service he receives a salary of 
$250 per annum. Fifteen deaths and two births took place during the last 
year in the house. There is no special hospital for the sick. The inmates 
are partially classified, according to their habits, age and sex. 

The steward receives $700, and his wife, who acts as matron, $200. One 
man is engaged on the farm at $40 per month. All the rest of the labor on 
the farm is performed by the paupers, who are estimated by the steward to 
be equivalent to six full hands. The cooking, washing, baking, mending and 
nursing are all done by the inmates. The directors receive each $100 for 
their services. 

Intemperance is regarded by the steward as the principal cause of the 
pauperism in the county ; and at least one-third of the inmates are foreign- 
ers. Bibles are furnished to those who desire them, and sometimes they 
receive religious and literary newspapers. There is preaching in the house 
every two weeks. There is no school, but the children are sent to the pub- 
lie school in the district. The amount drawn from the county treasury for 
the support of the house during the last year, (1869,) was $8,286, and the 
sum drawn from the same source for out-door relief was $3,880. 

There is no special provision for the accommodation of the insane, but 
all that have to be kept confined are sent to Dixmont or Harrisburg. At 
this time there are 17 cases in the former and one in the latter institution. 
There is no acute case in the house at present, but there are 15 believed to 
1e incurable. The same arrangements with regard to the separation of the 
sexes of the insane are observed, as in the case of the other inmates. Only 
one insane woman has to be locked up at night. In the opinion of the 
steward some of the insane are the best laborers on the farm. Escapes 
occasionally occur. There is but one idiot in the house, a female. Two 
men are blind, and one women is a deaf mute. 

It affords me pleasure to say that the duties of the steward and matron 
are judiciously and faithfully discharged in this institution, and that their 
efforts are properly sustained by the directors. 
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OUMBBBLAND OOTTNTT ALMSHOUSE. 
[Visited May 8, 1870 ] 

The situation of this almshouse is about a mile and ahalf from the bor- 
ough of Carlisle. The old building is constructed of stone, it having been 
the farm house on the premises at the time of its purchase by the county. 
The addition, which was erected in 1833, is of brick. It is a substantial 
building of two stories, beside the basement, and is very favorably located 
on the north side of the Cumberland Valley railroad. The brick part of 
the building covers an area of 90 by 40 feet, and the dwelling or old man- 
sion 50 by 40 feet ; both are covered with slate. The farm contains 360 
acres of good arable land. 

In 1868 and 1869 another new brick building was erected in the rear of 
the old mansion, fronting south, which is for the accommodation of the in- 
sane, and a hospital. It is three stories in height, not including the base- 
ment, and is covered with a slate roof. It is a well constructed and 
arranged building, with most of the modern improvements, and does credit 
to the liberality and intelligence of the citizens of Cumberland county, 
costing about $40,000. A 1:^11 runs each way through the basement and 
other stories, with a stair-case in the centre, constructed partly of iron. It 
is provided with a cooking range in the basement. Two tanks are placed 
in the third story for water, supplied from the roof, and from large cisterns 
in the yard. At this time the tanks were empty. The building has water- 
closets and bath rooms in both wings and in each story, where hot and cold 
water is provided. The first story is occupied by the males, and the second 
by the females. The third story is chiefly occupied by those who have been 
removed from Harrisburg. 

The steward, Henry Snyder, has charge of the farm, the buildiogs and 
the inmates. John Paul acts as deputy steward, and has charge of the in- 
sane department Both of these gentlemen seem to be actuated by proper 
feelings of humanity, and perform their duties with scrupulous fidelity. 
At the time of my visit they had 138 inmates in charge, twenty of whom 
were insane, and eleven confined in some way or other. Eight men were 
confined in their rooms, but none were in chains. Six have been at Harris- 
burg, in the State Lunatic hospital, having been returned as incurable. All 
the cases in the institution are chronic, and no medical treatment is used 
with any of them, unless they happen to be sick. Two are idiotic, one girl 
and one boy. 

The buildings are warmed by furnaces In the basement. Two furnaces 
are used to warm the old building, and four the insane department. About 
50 inmates occupy the old buildings, who are either infirm from age, sick, 
or insane. One room on the first story in the west end of the old building 
is devoted to colored men ; and one room in the basement is occupied by 
colored women. The laundry, kitchen and dining room are in the basement 
of this building. Both sexes use the same dining room. Only four small 
children are in the house. The men occupy the first floor, and the women 
the second. The attic is finished for dormitories, and when the house is 
crowded it is occupied. There are no water-closets in this building, and 
all refuse matter must be carried out and thrown into sinks, from which 
there is no drainage. The water is supplied from a well and cistern, but 
must be carried into the house by hand. 

The insane department, which has recently been erected, is a commodious 
and well-arranged structure ; and with a more abundant supply of water, 
and better attendance for the inmates, it is well adapted to the purpose for 
which it was erected-^the accommodation of the chronic insane of the 
county. 
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The amount expended from the county treasury during the laet year, by 
the directors, was $37,501, including $23,174 for the new building. 

The steward receives $800 per annum ; the clerk and farmer each $309 ; 
the physician $200 ; one man on the farm $20 per month and board ; the 
shoemaker $20 per month, and the seamstress is paid by the piece, making 
from $10 to $12" per month on men's clothes. Mr. Paul, who takes care of 
the insane, receives $500 per annum. The physician visits twice a week, 
and ofbener if necessary. There is no school in the house at present ; one 
was kept during the winter, but the teacher was a pauper. There is preach* 
ing every Sunday, and prayer meeting twice a week. All the inmates are 
furnished with Bibles and Testaments. A benevolent and christian lady, 
in the neighborhood, has fiimished the institution with a copy of the ^^Family 
Library." 

For breakfast the inmates are fVimished with bread, meat and rye coffee ; 
and on Monday with butter. For dinner they have vegetable soup, pota- 
toes, sour-croui and other vegetables, and sometimes meat in their soup, 
for supper, bread and coffee. 

This institution is a comfortable residence for those who seek its aid. 
Proper attention is given to cleanliness by those who have charge ; and with 
a better supply of water, and a more thorough ventilation and an efficient sys- 
tem of drainage, their labors would be greatly facilitated. Like many other 
institutions of this kind, a large amount of the labor is performed by the in- 
mates. All the nurses in both departments are paupers ; and all the sew- 
ing, knitting, making bed-clothes and laundry work are done by the pau- 
pers, except what is done by the seamstress. Fifty dollars per annum is 
paid to a cook, who is not a pauper ; but considerable work is done on the 
farm by the inmates. 

DAUPHIN COTTNTT ALMSHOUSE. 
[Vlsitod May 6, 1870, accompanied by Mr. Coleman.] 

The Dauphin county almshouse is situated about two miles from Harris- 
burg, on the Reading and Harrisburg turnpike. The farm contains 1 82 acres 
of good arable land, under a fair st&te of cultivafion. The directors have 
recently completed a new building fronting the west, and occupying an area 
of 182 by 45 feet. The old building, which stands directly in the rear of 
the centre of the new one, with which it communicates, is 111 feet by 45. 
Each of these buihiings has a hall running longitudinally, with the rooms 
on either sice. The new building is so situated as to afford a direct en- 
trance from the central passage, crossing the main hall to the entry of the 
old building. These buildings are constructed of brick and finished in a 
very substantial manner, with most of the modern improvements for conve- 
nience and health. 

The cost of the new building was about $70,000, including fencing, and 
the erection of the works to supply the institution with water. The new 
building is three stories high, beside the attic, which is finished for dormi- 
tories, whenever the crowded condition of the house may require them. 
The old building is two stories high, beside the basement. With the im- 
provements there are sufficient accommodations for all classes of inmates 
for many years to come. The new building is intended as the almshouse 
proper ; and the old, for the accommodation of the sick and insane. Ttie 
first is warmed by Boynton's heaters ; the latter by steam, with radiating 
coils in the passages. In passing through the new edifice I noticed ample 
provisions for bathing, with water-closets of modem construction in the 
ends of each wing and on each story. The rooms are provided with proper 
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flues for ventilation ; and hot and cold water in the passages on all the 
stories. The sexes occupy different wings, and are kept entirely separate. 
Dumb waiters are provided for each story. Water is abundantly supplied 
from a reservoir, located about three-quarters of a mile distant, at a suffi- 
cient elevation to supply any part of the building. 

The laundry is in the basement of an out-building, where the washing is 
done by steam. The baking is done in the same story, with such economy 
that «* half a bushel of coal is sufficient to bake a barrel of flour." 

At the time of my visit there were about 165 inmates, 60 of whom were 
children. There are no insane in the house— all of this class, twenty-five 
. in number, were in the State hospital, at Harrisburg. When the new ar- 
rangements are completed, it is the intention of the authorities to remove 
all their chronic cases to their own institution. A school is kept in the 
house, numbering 64 children, all males, under the tuition of a paid fe- 
male teacher. 

The steward receives $600 salary. A male nurse for the sick room re- 
ceives $lt, and his wife $6 per month for their services. Two men are em- 
ployed on the farm, at $35 each per month, with board. A female cook and 
baker is employed at $2 per week. The teacher receives $18 per month, 
with board. A seamstress gets $8 per month. One female, for housework, 
$4 per month. Another female, who has charge of the little boys, $4 per 
month. A gardener is employed at $14 per month. Two men are en- 
gaged at the boilers, one at $20, and the other at $5 per month. A phy- 
sician receives $260 per annum, and visits regularly twice a week, and at 
such other times as he may be required. The rest of the work in the house 
and on the farm is principally performed by the inmates. 

DXLAWAEl COUNTY ALMSHOUSK. 

[Visited May IS, 1870, in oompany with Mr. Handaon.] 

The farm on which this institution is erected contains 102 acres, 12 or 

14 of which are in timber, and the rest under a good state of cultivatioiw 

The house was built in 1856, and is located about two and a half mileSs 

west of Media, and near the village of Lima. It is a stone edifice roofedi 

with Blate, the front being covered with cement. The main building is 91 

feet long, 27 feet wide, and three stories high. A commodious hall rmis. 

throag^h the building, in the centre of which is a good open staircase- 

leading^ to the upper stories. It is warmed by stoves, and is supplied with 

water raised from a spring, by a wheel, into tanks in the attic. At this time. 

there was a full supply, but sometimes there is a deficiency. There are no 

water-closets in the house. Each wing has bathing appliances, but they 

are out of order, and at present not in use. There are transoms over- tbi». 

doors. 

John Ij. West is the steward, having occupied this position about two 
years. He informed us that the house has sufficient capacity to accommo- 
date aboat 400 persons. At present it contains 130 inmates. About 20 
of these are insane, and kept in confinement at night. Five are always 
confined to their rooms — three men and two women. None are chained 
but one is occasionally restrained with sleeves. ' 

During the day the sexes are kept separate by a board fence, which di- 
vides the yards which they each occupy. In the house they are not 
allowed to associate. During the term of the present steward there bava 
been no births traceable to iUicit intercourse between the inmates Tan or 
twelve children were bom in the house during the year 18$) 
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The males occupy the north-west end of the building, and the females 
the south-east end. 

I was informed by the steward that they are supplied at breakfast, some 
mornings with bread, fish and coffee, at others with bread and butler and 
coffee sweetened with molasses. At dinner they receiye soup with vegeta- 
bles three times a week ; three other days they are furnished with meat and 
vegetables, and on the seventh rice or pork. At supper they get mush and 
milk or bread and tea. Those who are feeble or very infirm receive food 
adapted to their condition. The county furnishes the clothing. 

The steward receives $600 salary ; the physician $150, and is required to 
visit at least three times a week; the assistant steward, $300; the seam- 
stress, $3 per week, and the cook, who is a pauper, $3 per week. A man 
and woman, both paupers, take care of the insane. The man receives $3 
per week, and the woman $1. A woman, also a pauper, cooks for the family 
and the sick, for which she is paid $1 per week. The baker, a male pauper, 
gets $4 per month. The inmates do all the rest of the work on the farm 
and in the house, except that a colored man drives the team, and in this 
way earned $50 last year. No epidemic has lately visited the institution. 

There is a school in the house, taught by a pauper. No religious ser- 
vices have been conducted in the house for some time, and there is no Sun- 
day school. All are furnished with Bibles and tracts who desire them. 
There is no library connected with the institution. Both sexes dine in the 
same room, but not at the same table. Nine young white children and five 
colored were in the nurseries. 

The insane occupy a separate building, which stands in the rear of the 
main edifice, and is two stories high, constructed of stone* It covers an 
Hiea of 45 feet 6 inches bv 33 feet 6 inches. It is so constructed as to se- 
cure a complete separation of the sexes. It contains 19* rooms. In the 
men's department, which embraces one end of the building, there are five cells 
on the first and five on the second story. In the women's end there are 
four cells on the first story and five on the second. The ventilation in this 
department is very defective. Fresh air can only be procured through the 
windows and doors, when open. There are ^o flues for this purpose, and 
no transoms over the doors. I found the inmates, who were confined in 
their rooms, breathing a very impure and unhealthy atmosphere, which is 
certainly detrimental to their recovery when ill, or their comfort and health 
generally. 

Beside the correction of this imperfect ventilation, there is needed a bet- 
ter classification of the insane, and greater facilities for exercise in the 
open air. With suitable yards, where the inmates could be permitted to 
take recreation — and there is ample room for such provision — and such at- 
tendance as might be procured at little expense, some of these dependent 
creatures might either be restored to reason, or, at least, have a more com- 
fortable enjoyment of life, instead of breathing an atmosphere which con- 
stantly depreciates their nervous systems, and promotes a more speedy and 
certain state of dementia. 

A small boy was found confined in a room with one of these insane men, 
kaving been placed there by one of the attendants as a punishment for 
some trifiing offence. He was promptly released by the steward, who ac- 
companied me. A case of mania attracted my notice— a young man who 
had been in the house about six weeks. This, as far as known to the 
steward, was his first attack. He was in one of these cells with miserable 
ventilation, and the steward informed us he was under no medical treat- 
ment. His case impressed me with the belief that he was one of those 
which could lie benefitted by a removal to an insane asylum, where he 
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might be placed under judicious medical management. Certainly, he would 
not be likely to improve under the treatment to which he was subjected in 
this institution. It is economy, as well as humanitj*, to make every possible 
effort to cure such cases. 

I have no special complaint to make against the steward. lie seems to 
keep the institution about as well as most of these establishments are man- 
aged, but they all need improvement, and this one is no exception to the 
general rule. What I have noticed in reference to the condition of the in* 
^ane, arises, in a great measure, from the bad construction of the rooms, 
and the want of more suitable arrangements for recreation. I hope the 
directors will give their attention to the subject at an early day. 

£RTS COUNTT ALMSHOUsS. 
[Visited August 15, 1870.] 

The house used at present for the accommodation of the poor of Erie 
county is an old brick building, two stories high, erected about thirty years 
ago, under a special act of Assembly. Six hundred acres of land ^ere do- 
nated to the borough of Erie, reserving one hundred acres to the county 
for the support of the poor, and this location was selected, by commission- 
ers appointed under the act, in 1839. The site chosen is on the Pittsburg 
and Erie canal, and Lake Shore railroad, about three miles distant from the 
city of Erie. The cost of the buildings I could not ascertain, but at.this 
time tlie land is estimated to be worth $350 per acre, while the buildings 
are worthless. The personal property is estimated at $2,000. The insti- 
tution is warmed by stoves, and supplied with water from wells. It has no 
ventilation. The whole structure is a miserable affair, and entirely un- 
suited for the residence of that class of human beings obliged to seek shel- 
ter under its roof. Everything, however, is done by the steward and his 
wife that can be done to make those under their care comfortable. Their 
fare is wholesome, well pi-epared and sufficient in quantity. The apparent 
difficulty in the management of this institution is the want of a suitable 
building, and the authorities of the county, having become satisfied of this 
lact, and convinced of their duty to make better provision for the poor, 
have commenced the construction of a new hoMe near by, which will prove, 
I trust, a credit to the county. 

The house contains, at this date, 80 inmates, about two-thirds of whom 
are males, and there are three children under 15 years of age ; all are white, 
except one, a colored child. Seven are insane — three males and four fe- 
males. Five were confined in their cells at the time of my visit, and all are 
considered incurable. The directors have sent four to Dixmont, and the 
court fourteen, making eighteen in that institution from this county. Ten 
are idiotic ; five of each sex. Four are blind — all males. Three are deaf 
mutes — two males and one female. 

All that can read have Bibles, and preaching is had in the house every 
two weeks. When there is a sufficient number of children there is a school » 
which is taught by a pauper. When the number is not large enough to war- 
rant a school, the children are sent to the district school in the neighbor- 
hood. A phj^sician visits the house once a week, and oftener, if necessaxy. 
He receives $275 per annunf^ including medicine, and attends those poor 
outside of the institution who are a charge upon the county, and reside 
within a circuit of five miles from the house. About six or seven children 
are born in the house yearly. The steward informed me that nearly all the 
inmates were foreigners — the largest portion being Irish, the next highest 
number Germans, and but very few are native bom Americans. 
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It cost about $22,000 to support the institution during the year 1869. 
On the first day of January, 1869, the out-door paupers numbered 579, and, 
during the year, 1,494 were added to this number. There died, or were 
discharged during the year, 1,466, leaving on hand, January 1, 1870, 607. 
The number of inmates, January 1, 1869, was 111; admitted during the 
year, 63, making 174 ; 8 died and 60 were discharged, leaving 106 on the 
Ist of January, 1870. 

The steward receives $600 a year ; a seamstress $1 50 per week, and a 
hired man $20 per month and board. The pauper labor on the farm is est! 
mated at $10 per month. The paupers in the house perform most of the 
work. They do all the washing, cooking and baking. Two directors, in 
the country, receive $125 per annum, and one, in the city of Erie, receives 
$1 per day for every day in the year. 

The new building now being erected will, when completed, accommodate 
about 500 inmates. A full description of it will be given hereafter. 

rATSTTK COUNTY POOR HOUSE. 
[Viflited June 9, 1870, acoompanied by Governor Geary.] 

This institution is situated on the National road, about two miles from 
Uniontown, thiB seat of justice for Fayette county. The building is a two 
story brick, in the shape of the letter L ; and the farm contains 129 acres 
of good arable land. The old part of the building is 100 feet long and 20 
feet wide, and was erected in 1824. The new part is 60 by 20 teet, and 
the whole cost was $30,000. There is also an insane apartment, recently 
built, at an expense of $7,000. The buildings are in a bad condition. They 
are old, and very much out of repair — ^not at all adapted to the purposes for 
which they are used. They are warmed by grates, in which coal is burned. 
The water for supplying the buildings is obtained from wells and cisterns. 

At the time of my visit the inmates numbered seventy. Six were insane 
and six idiotic None of the insane were confined, or under any kind of 
restraint. One insane woman was in bed — her room was dirty, and seemed 
to require more care on the part of the attendants. The sexes are sepa- 
rated at night, but not in the day time. The males and females dine to- 
gether; and their dining room is so situated that,' the steward informed 
me, it could not be warmed in cold weather, and from this, the inmates 
sometimes experienced great discomfort. 

The building which was erected in 1859 for the accommodation of the 
insane, seems to be illy adapted to the purpose for which it was intended. 
It is a brick structure, with a hall running longitudinally through it, with 
rooms on either side. It contains ten rooms on each story. The contents 
of the waste pipes are received into a large ccss-pool directly under the hall 
of the building, which has no cellar, and there is very poor drainage to carry 
off the offensive accumulations beneath. The poisonous efiluvia arising 
from this deposit were such that during the occupancy of the building there 
was great mortality among the inmates, and it became necessary to aban- 
don the use of it altogether. It now stands unoccupied and useless. A 
little timely advice from some experienced builder of such institutions would 
have saved the county this unnecessary expenditure of money. Better ac- 
commodations are greatly needed, not only for the insane but for the other 
classes of inmates who are dependent upon the county for support. 

The steward receives $1,000 per annum for his services ; the physician 
$260, being required to visit the house twice a week. All the work in the 
house, including nursing, and on the farm, is performed by the inmates. 
There is no school and seldom any religious service in the house. 
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I have no enconiums to bestow upon this institution. The president 
j udge of the district has four times, with commendable earnestness, called 
the attention of the grand jury to its condition, and they have visited the 
premises and cordially responded to the recommendations of the court, but 
no action has been taken by the county commissioners and the directors of 
the poor to mitigate the sad condition of the inmates, by providing better 
accommodations for them. Many of the prominent citizens with whom I 
conversed seemed to be animated* by the same generous desire of affording 
increased comforts to this unfortunate portion of their helpless poor. It 
is to be hoped that the people of a county so proverbially able, and so long 
distinguished for its enlarged philanthropy, will soon take up this subject 
and render genuine practical relief to their indigent population. I am in- 
clined to believe that this can be done with very little additional expense 
to the county. It has been suggested to me, by some of the intelligent citi- 
:cens of the county, that the sale of the present farm, which will command 
a good price, and the purchase of another, where there can be an abundant 
supply of water, will enable the authorities to enlarge the means of accom- 
modation at a very moderate cost to the tax-payers. I merely throw out 
these views, which I heard expressed during ray visit, for the consideration 
of the citizens of Fayette county generally. 
• 

FRANKLIN COUNTY ALMBH0U8B. 
[Visited May 4, 1870.] 

The location of this institution is on the Baltimore turnpike, about two 
and a-balf miles from the borough of Chambersburg. It occupies a very 
eligible site. The farm contains 233 acres, all in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, except about six acres. A portion of the land is rather rough, being 
of limestone formation^ but it is a productive soil. 

The buildings consist of two large edifices, with out-houses and a gpod 
barn. An excellent spring of water is close at hand. One — a stone build- 
ing — was erected of limestone in the year 1807. It is a commodious, sub- 
stantial building, with a hall running from front to back, and rooms on 
either side, of convenient size, with a stone kitchen in the rear. It is two 
stories in height, above a fine basement, covering an area of 90 by 42 feet, 
roofed with shingles. This building is occupied entirely by the steward and 
his family, and the employees of the institution. All the water used in it 
is carried from the spriDg. 

The other — a brick building— was erected in 1853. It is 110 feet long 
and 45 feet wide ; two ttories high, excluding the basement, with a wing 
running back, 50 by 20 feet, two stories high, beside the basement. Both 
of these buildings are situated on the north bank of a branch of the Pall- 
ing Spring, on ground gently sloping to the stream, with yards in front 
planted with shade trees. 

The brick building contains all the white inmates — the hospital and the 
insane. It has a hail running longitudinally its entire length, and a hall 
running along one side of the wing, into which the rooms occupied by the 
insane open. There are commodious rooms in the main building, en each 
bide of the hall, and the males occupy one end and the females the other — 
separated by a door in the ball. The insane occupy the back wing, which, 
owing to its construction, affords very miserable accommodations. It con- 
tains five cells on each fioor. There is no provision made for drainage from 
the cells, except as it is carried from the floors into an open gutter iu front, 
patfseii tlirougli the last cell of the row, and thence conducted through the 
outside wall. By tuis arrangement all offensive matter from the celU is 
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carried in fVont of one or more of them, to the great discomfort and injury 
of the inmates. 

With the exception of the bad provision for the insane, the accommoda- 
lions are as good as are usually found in these institutions. The steward, 
Samuel Brandt, whom I found to be a man anxious to perform his duty, 
and to have a proper appreciation of the responsibilities which belong to 
his position, regretted that he could not do more to relieve the sad condi- 
tion of the insane under his care. The physician expressed the same re- 
gret. One insane man has been an inmate of the institution for thirty 
years. One insane female, who occupied one of these cells, has been an 
inmate for a period of more than three years, and was in a state of entire 
nudity. Her cell floor was covered with straw, by which she partly con- 
cealed her person ; and I was informed by the attending physician, that it 
was impossible to keep any clothing upon her, or use any means available 
to improve her condition. This is one of those sad cases which arc occa- 
sionally met, requiring the utmost vigilance on the part of the attendant. 
I believe, with a proper modification of these cells, in regard to drainage, 
ventilation, and a better supply of water, and closer vigilance on the part 
of the attendants, the comfort of the insane class in this institution might 
be greatly promoted ; and I feel every assurance that the intelligent and 
liberal-minded men who have charge will correct the existing defects. The 
other portions of the building were in a good condition. The lodging 
apartments were provided with suitable beds and bedding, and the inmates 
seemed comfortable and happy. 

The water used in this building was supplied from the spring, by being 
drawn up to the kitchen, which is in the basement. All the water required 
for other parts of the house had to be carried by hand from the spring. 
The whole building is poorly furnished with water, although its location is 
in the immediate vicinity of an abundant supply. It has no water-closets, 
no bathing appliances, and no ventilation except by the windows and doors. 
The want of these conveniences greatly increases the labor in the manage- 
ment of the institution. All refuse matter must be carried out of the build- 
ing by hand. The house is lighted with candles. No school is provided 
for the children, as there are very few in the house. Only four have been 
born there in a period of thirteen months. 

There is gratuitous preaching every Sabbath by the cleigymen in the 
neighborhood. There is no library, but the inmates are supplied with Bibles. 

The institution contained 100 inmates at the time of my visit. The 
steward informed me there were a good many who were not ^^ right in their 
minds," but he could not tell how many were insane. He named four bad 
cases in confinement. Two were chained constantly, and one occasionally, 
who now and then was permitted to go about the premises. Two were 
idiotic, a boy of 8 years, and a girl 13 years of age. Three were blind, 
and one deaf and dumb. 

Another stone building stands in the rear of the one previously noticed, 
which is 60 by 80 feet. It was formerly the farm house. It is two stories 
high, and is occupied by the colored inmates. It contained four men and 
eight women. They were comfortably provided for. There is an apart- 
ment in this building, which had been used as a kitchen to the farm house, 
now occupied by the vagrants, a class of wandering poor who occasionally 
visit this institution in great numbers. 

The steward receives a salary of $550. Two men are employed on the 
farm, at $20 per month each. The treasurer receives $ 100 per annum. The 
physician receives $200. and visits the institution once a week, and at such 
other times he may as be needed. The directors also receive a maderate 
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compensation for their services. All the rest of the labor is performed by 
* T^K**^^^*^*' except sDch mechanical and harrest work as may be necessary. 
The dietary of the house is substantial, healthful and in abundance. 

HUNTINGDON COUNTY ALMSHOUSI. 
[Visited August 31, 1870.] 

The Huntingdon county' poor house is situated at Shirleysburg, about 
seven miles from Mount Union. The structure is of brick and is two stories 
nigh, excluei ve of the basement and attic. It was built about sixteen years 
ago, and is estimated to be worth $^,000. It covers an area of 100 by 50 
feet. The farm contains 190 acres, and cost $7,500, but is now eftimated 
to be worth $8,500. In the first story a hall passes both ways through the 
building, with rooms on each side. The first floor is occupied by the wo- 
men, and a few old men who are too infirm to go up stairs. This story 
contains 14 rooms. One end of this part of the building contains a kitchen, 
and is occnpied by the steward and his family. The second story also has 
14 rooms, which are occupied principally by the male inmates as dormito- 
ries. A few females occupy this story. The attic is one entire room, lighted 
by dormer-windows. One en.d of the basement is occupied by old men and 
women. The other end is appropriated for a kitchen and dining room for 
the inmates. Both sexes take their meals together. The basement is di- 
vided into 15 rooms. A frame wash-house extends back from one end of the 
main building. A short distance from the other end of the main building 
is a frame house, which is occupied by the insane. It contains six cells, 
writh windows, which arc secured by wooden slats, and with doors con^ 
Btrueted of similar materials. They afford no ventilation, except what is 
procured through the windows and doors. The building is warmed by a- 
btove in the halJ. 

The institution is supplied with water from a spring flowing into the 
basement. A cistern containing rain water is constructed near the wash- 
boase. No bathing appliances ai*e provided. 

The house is capable of accommodating one hundred inmates. At this 
time it contained forty-eight — ^twenty-two males and twenty-six females. 
Five were children under sixteen years of age — one male and four fe- 
males ; forty-seven were white and one colored ; four were insane all 

females ; two were idiotic — one of each sex, and two were blind ^both 

males. Two of the insane were confined to their rooms. Chains or hopples 
are not used as a means of restraint. There was only one birth in the 
boase during the last year, (1869.) The inmates are fuinished with Bibles 
and there is preaching in the house every two weeks, but no school for 
the children. 

The amount of money drawn from the county treasury durinir th** i 
year, for the support of the house, was $5,530 02. The steward reo • 
$500 salary. A farmer is paid one dollar per day, exclusive of hous^^^^^* 
a cow, a garden and fuel. The clerk receives $60 per year, and the df '^^^' 
$2 per day, and twenty cents mileage. The pauper labor on th^ f-^^^^"^ 
estimated by the steward at fifty dollars per year. The nursin if "^ ^ 
work, and sewing in the institution, are done by the inmates^ i' **^^® 
pauper does the cobbling. ' *^** a male 

The house is very well kept. It is clean, and apparentlv 
The steward and matron seem anxious to do their dutv ana^^°^^^^^^^®- 
conscientious motives. Like most of these institutions h ^^ ^^^rough 
ficient in ventilation, and most of the modern improvem ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^» ^«- 
and convenience. nienta tor comfort 
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LANOABTIR OOUNTT ALMSHOUSB. 
[Visited April 28, 1870, in ooinpany with Mr. Harrison.] 

The Lancaster county almshoase is situated about one mile from the city 
of Lancaster, on the south side of the Philadelphia and Lancaster turnpike. 
The farm contains 193 acres of good, arable land, all of which is in a good 
state of cultivation. The main building is of stone, two stories high, ex- 
clusive of the basement and attic, and is covered with shingles. It is an 
old fashioned double house, with two halls crossing each other in the centre, 
and covering an area of 150 feet by 40. 

The tax-payers of Lancaster county authorized the erection of a new 
brick building in 1867, for the accommodation of the insane, at a cost of 
$39,000, and had the old structure remodelled at an expense of $24,000. 
The hospital is 100 feet long and 40 feet wide, three stories high and covered 
with slate. The insane department is 33 by 25 feet. Four air furnaces warm 
the new part of the building, and three the old, with a flue opening into 
every room. A water-closet and bathing apparatus are contained in each 
ward. The rooms are 8 by 10 feet, with transoms over the doors. The 
warm air enters the rooms near the floor, and the ventilating flues are near 
the ceilings. In this building 200 persons can be conveniently accommo- 
dated. On the 1st day of April last it contained 137, and at the same time 
there were in the old almshouse, 181. 

The steward receives, annually, $500 salary, and the baker, $25 per 
month. The farmer gets $225 per annum, with a house free of rent, fuel 
and a cow. J. 0. Steinheiser, superintendent of the hospital and insane 
department, receives a salary of $1,000, with house lent free, fuel and board. 
The physicians, four in number, give their attendance quarterly, and each 
one receives one-fourth of a salary of $332. All the rest of the work, ex- 
cept in harvest time, when it is necessary to hire a portion of the lab jr, is 
done by the paupers, who make all the clothing and most of the shoes worn 
in the institution. 

The number of insane in this institution at the time of my visit was 60 — 
34 of whom were males and 26 females — all chronic cases. Only two fe- 
males were confined to their rooms in this department, and one male was 
restrained with muffs. There is no special medical treatment employed for 
these cases, as they are regarded as incurable. There were eight cases of 
idiocy — three males and five females ; one old man was blind, and three 
persons were deaf mutes — one male and two females. 

The average number of inmates during the year was 235. The number 
of vagrants who' received supper, lodging and breakfast during the same 
time, was 1,834 Americans, 4,984 Germans, and 1,284 Irish; making a total 
of 8,102. 

The amount expended for the support of the house in 1869 was $32,734 19, 
including about $3,000 paid for out-door relief. 

Among the d liferent almshouses visited in the State, I regard this, so far 
as relates to the accommodations for the insane, as one of the best. Mr. 
Steinheiser seems very well qualified for his position. He comprehends the 
character of the class of inmates under his charge, and enters with a be- 
coming spirit into the system of management which is liest adapted to their 
peculiarities and wants. This department has acquired some reputation 
under his management, as is evinced from the fact that in 1868, the first 
year of its occupancy, it received $1,243 75, over four per cent, of the cost 
of its erection, for the board of patients. And in the year 1869 the receipts 
from the same source were $2,217 59, making eight per cent, on the invest- 
ment in the new building. I do not advise the sending of acute cases to 
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any institUbion which has not all the modern and most approved means for 
the treatment of recent cases, but feel very safe in recommending the plac- 
ing of cases of insanity, which have reached the chronic state and need but 
little medical treatment, under the care of Mr. Steinheiser, believing they 
will be kindly and judiciously cared for. There are many such cases in 
every county, and if other counties would follow the beneficent example 
which Lancaster has given us, and make suitable provision for their incu- 
rable insane, by placing them under the care of a humane and intelligent 
superintendent, properly qualified for his duties, our State institutions would 
be greatly relieved from the care of this class, and thereby enabled to ex- 
lend their usefulness to many who are now deprived of advantages, which, 
if opportunely embraced, would restore them to reason and happiness. 
Several other counties, actuated by a proper spirit of philanthropy and 
christian duty, are moving in the right direction, and erecting houses for the 
better accommodation of this class ; but it should ever be borne in mind 
that expensive houses afford but little benefit or comfort to these children 
of misfortune, and go but a little way towards relieving the community of 
the burden imposed, if their keeping and supervision is not confided to per- 
sons well qualified for the position. Without this essential precaution, in 
the selection of superintendents, no satisfactory results can follow even 
our best efforts. 

LEBANON COUNTY ALMSHOUSE* 
[Visited April 29, 1870, with Mr. Coleman. J 

The Lebanon county almshouse is located on the Reading turnpike, about 
two miles from the borough of Lebanon. The farm consists of 198 acres 
of excellent land. The main building is a brick edifice, and was erected in 
1837. It is 100 feet long and 40 feet wide, and is covered with shingles. 
It contains 38 rooms, being two stories high beside the basement and attic. 
The latter not being furnished has no dormitories. The house is kept in 
good order, so far as relates to cleanliness, but needs some improvements 
to increase the comfort of the inmates. It is warmed altogether by stoves. 
There are no conveniences for bathing ; no water-closets, and no satisfactory 
drainage, it being necessary to carry everything out by hand. The supply 
of water is deficient. 

At the date of my visit the house contained 155 inmates — ^two of whom 
were insane, nine idiotic and four blind ; three females and one male — all 
adults. The case of a female in this institution attracted my attention. 
Both hips were said to be dislocated ; she had been in the house about three 
and a half years, and the accident occurred about sixteen years before her 
admission. 

The steward receives a salary of $600. He has been connected with the 
institution in this capacity for the last four years. The physician, who also 
acts as clerk, receives $300 ; and the treasurer $100. One man is employed 
on the farm at $20 per month ; and a female in the house at $7 per month. 
A female teacher is paid for instructing the children. Nearly all the rest 
of the work about the institution is performed by the inmates. 

Breakfast and supper consist of coffee, bread and molasses ; dinner consists 
of vegetable soup and meat. A bullock is killed once a week ; and one-half 
of all consumed is fattened on the farm, where about two-thirds of the 
wheat is raised, and three-fourths of the potatoes required to supply the 
house* 1 7 cows are kept, from which milk and butter are supplied. 

There is preaching in the house every two weeks. The services are gra- 
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tuitons, and mostly in the Gkiman language. The school numbers 36 chil- 
dren — 12 girls and 24 boys; and is kept in a small building in the yard. 

The number born in the house during the year was seven, and the deaths 
were thirteen. One child was the result of illicit intercourse whilst the 
mother was an inmate. The vagrants kept over the night during the year 
numbered to 3,200. The number of other inmates admitted was 161 — 89 
males and 72 females. 

The cost of supporting the institution for 1869 was about $20,000, in- 
cluding $2,783 17 for out-door relief. 

No restraint is used for the insane, except confinement to their rooms. 
The sexes are reported as being kept separate at all times, which must be 
a mistake, otherwise the occurrence previously stated could not have takeu 
place. The cooking is done with a range. 

What is called the hospital is an out-building, 32 by 28 feet. There is 
no regular infirmary, and the sick are mostly treated in their rooms. 

This institution, taking into account the many disadvantages under 
which it labors, owing to the want of a better construction, with modern 
improvements, is made as comfortable for the inmates as could be expected. 
While the steward seems to use his best effort^ to perform his duties, a 
great improvement might be made by introducing a better supply of good 
water through the house, and a better system of warming and ventilation. 
It is impossible to preserve a reasonable state of health and comfort in 
these institutions without these important means. They are certainly needed 
here, and I trust the proper authorities will soon imitate the good exam- 
ples afforded by the neighboring counties of Berks and Dauphin. 

LIHIQH OOUNTT ALMSHOUSE. 

[Virited May 17, 1870, in company with Messrs. Clymer and Coleman.] 

The farm contains about 250 acres, nearly all under cultivation. It was 
purchased by the countj^ in 1844. The buildings are located about four 
miles west of AUentown, which is the county seat. They are built of brick. 
One house, the almshouse proper, was erected in 1845 ; the hospital in 1847. 
A wing was built to the latter in 1861. The first building erected covers 
an area of 80 by 40 feet ; the hospital 80 by 30 feet, and the wing 56 by 30 
feet. Both of the buildings are two stories high, beside the basement and 
attic, are substantially constructed, and in good conditien as to cleanli- 
ness. The steward seems to be a competent man for his position, and is 
actuated by motives of kindness towards the inmates. The first building 
cost about $5,000 ; the hospital cost about the same, and the wing, includ- 
ing the spring house, $3,500. These sums represent the cash actually paid, 
but do not include hauling, board of hands, and other expenses, which 
were saved by the economy and labor of those connected with the farm. 

The buildings are warmed by heaters in the cellars. There are two in 
the first building, which, with stoves in the other parts of the house, are 
sufiScient to keep it comfortable during the severest weather. The hospi- 
tal has five heaters and several stoves. All the water used in the institu- 
tion is carried in buckets from a fine spring near by. No water-closets are 
provided in the almshouse building, but the hospital has suitable accom- 
modations of this kind. Oil and candles furnish the light for both build- 
ings. 

The first building has no provision for ventilation, not even transoms 
over the doors. 8ome of the rooms have fiues for the admission of hot 
air. In the hospital, ventilators are fixed in the windows, by removing a 
pane of glass and placing instead a tin whetl, \Thich, by a rotary motiou. 
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keeps up a circulation of air. The contrivance is not of much value. This 
building has also transoms over the doors. 

The insane occupy the basement of the new wing of the hospital. This 
building has a bath-tub, and a water-tank above it, so as to enable the in- 
mates to use the shower-bath. The water has to be carried for this pur- 
pose. 

On the first day of the present month (May) the house contained 191 in- 
mates ; 28 of these were insane, principally chronic cases. . Six were under 
restraint at the time of my visit — all confined in cells ; two were idiotic, 
two blind, and three deaf and dumb. Several were epileptic. One idiotic 
man, who had been fifteen years in the house, was entirely naked, occupy- 
ing a cell which contained no furniture, and nothing but straw for his bed 
and covering. An insane man, who had been five months in the institu- 
tion, was also in a state of nudity, with only straw in his cell. An idiotic 
woman occupied a cell in which she was constantly confined, for the pur- 
pose, as we were told, of preventing her having intercourse with the other 
sex. She could not talk, but had given birth to three children since her 
admission to the house. The construction, arrangement or management of 
any institution must be defective, which cannot preserve such a separation 
of the sexes as to avoid the deplorable evil which the case of this idiotic 
female betrays. 

All the inmates In the house, who are able to do so, come to the dining- 
room for their meals ; and those who cannot, either from infirmity or dis- 
ease, have their meals carried to their rooms. The sexes dine separately. 

The dietary regulations are those which usually obtain in these institu- 
tions. For breakfast the inmates have roast potatoes, sometimes beef, with 
bread and coflee ; for dinner they receive beef, rice or bean soup, sour- 
krout and other vegetables ; for supper, tea, coffee or milk and bread. 

Thomas B. Faust, the steward, receives a salary of $800 ; the assistant 
steward, $200 ; the hospital steward $375 ; a hired man on the farm, $235. 
Two physicians are employed, and they are paid $100 each per annum. 
They visit twice a week, on alternate months. For extra visits they receive 
$1 per visit ; for cases of parturition, $3 ; for fractures, $5, and for ampu- 
tations $5. A teacher is paid $15 per month with board, for ten months in 
the year. Ail the rest of the labo.* on the farm and in the house is per- 
forme<l by the inmates. 

In the basement of the hospital there is a place called the ^^vagrants' 
hall," which is frequently occupied. It has contained as many as sixty at 
a time. On such occasions they do not allow the sexes to associate when 
it is possible to prevent it 

Beside the buildings already noticed, there is a small brick house, which 
is occupied as a bakery and laundry in the basement, with shoemaker's, 
weaver's and carpenter's shops, and a school room above. The school con- 
tains an average of about 35 pupils — about one-half of each sex. In the 
shop rag carpets, tow and flax linen are woven. There are employed one 
sLoeraaker and one weaver — both paupers. The inmates manufacture all 
the hard and seft soap used in the institution, and some for sale. 

Preaching is had every alternate Sabbath, and all the inmates are pro* 
vided with Bibles. There is no library. 

WILLIAMSPOBT CFTY POOR HOUbX. 
[TiBited Aogiut 9, 1870, with Genoral Kane.] 

This institution is situated in Lycoming township, Lycoming county, 
about one mile from the city of WiUiamsport — whose poor it is designed 
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to accommodate, aod by which it is supported through taxation. It is a 
small frame house — one part three stories high, and the other two. It has 
five acres of ground, which is cultivated for the benefit ot the establish- 
ment. The building presents the appearance of a small country farm house, 
and is capable of affording accommodation for about twelve iuniales. It 
is conducted by Mrs. Hall, who is the matron. Her husband died last 
May, and she has continued in charge — having been connected with the 
institution since its foundation, thirteen years ago. It cost, originally-, 
$1,200, and an addition to it has been since erected, costing about the 
same amount. The matron receives three dollars per weelv for boarding 
each pauper, and pays no rent. The city furnishes the clothing and bedding 
for the house. At the time of my visit there were five inmates — three 
men and two women — all old and infirm, except one woman, who is idiotic, 
and who assists the matron in her household duties. When she came to 
the house, she was troublesome and difficult to manage, but by indulgence 
and kind treatment, she has been made quite useful, and performs a reasona- 
ble share of labor. One man is blind. The breakfast and supper are very 
much the same — consisting of coffee, bread and butter, molasses, and some- 
times meat ; for dinner, thQ inmates always receive meat and vegetables. 
The washing is done by the idiotic woman, and the cooking, baking and 
cleaning, b}' the matron. The building is warmed with stoves. Water is 
procured from a well. The nursing is done by the matron, assisted at 
times by the idiotic female, previously mentioned. 

The financial affairs of the institution are managed by three directors, 
who occasionally visit the house, and appoint the matron. The matron is 
motherly in her care, kind and assiduous in the performance of her duties, 
and uses her best endeavors to keep the apartments clean, and add to the 
comfort of the inmates. 

MERCBE COUNTY ALMSHOUSK. 

[Visited August 12, lh70, in company with (^en. Kane ] 

This institution is located about one and a-half miles from the town of 
Mercer, the county seat, 'i'he farm contains 112 acres, all under a state of 
impro'«ement, and cost $4,640. At this time it is estimated to be worth 
$5,600. The building is a two-story brick, and was erected in 1^52. ii 
covers an area of 85 by 40 feet, with a wing running back from one end 30 
by 20 feet. A hall runs longitudinally through the main building, ai:d on 
one side of the wing. There are 11 rooms on the first floor and 1:^ on the 
second. The present estimated value of the building is $6,000. It i<» 
warmed by means of open fire places and coal grates. It has no ventihi- 
tion except by the doors and windows. It is furnished with water cart led 
from a spring. It is drained by an open gutter, which extends some dis- 
tance from the building. The estimated value of the personal properly' is 
$1,050. The institution is capable of accommodating about 60 inmates. 
At the time of my visit there were 4G iumates — 4 of whom were children 
under 12 years of age. Of the whole number, 2T were males and 19 fe- 
males. Two of the number were colored. The sexes are kept separate at 
night, but not during the day. One illegitimate child was born within the 
last seven years, the result of illicit intercourse during tlie residence of the 
mother in the house. The inmates have straw beds, but the sleeping apart- 
ments are clean and comfortable. Thej* are supplied with wholesome food 
and in sufficient quantit}'. A phj'bician is employed at $75 per annum, who 
gives attendance when required. There have been 31 deaths in swcn yeaia 
and a-half, the time of the present steward's occupancy of his pobiiion. 
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Twenty children have been born in the same period. The inmates are pro- 
vided with Bibles, and occasionally there is preaching in the house. There 
is no Sunday school, and the children are sent to the public school iu the 
neighborhood. Nearly one-half of the women who enter the house for the 
purpose of lying-in are foreigners, and two-thirds of these foreigners are of 
Irish birth. 

There is no special provision for the insane, and at this time there is but 
one inmate deprived of his reason. He is 33 years of age, and is subject 
to violent paroxysms of mental derangement. The steward considers it 
necessary to keep him constantly under restraint by confinement to his 
room. Previously to his admission to the bouse, in one of his paroxysms, 
he killed his mother with a chair. There are five inmates in Dixmont from 
this county. Only one has been discharged, cured, and one died during 
the 3'ear 1S69. Sometimes the insane are employed in the institution. Es- 
capes of persons of this class often occur. The steward could not inform 
me how many cases of idiocy wera in the house at this time. He thinks 
most of the iiimates are feeble-minded. The case of a woman was pointed 
out to me who had lost her reason when a girl, and was now in a perfect 
state of dementia, which was occasioned by a ifright given by her father 
wrapping himself in a sheet and suddenly presenting himself before her. 
There are two deaf mutes — one 70 years of age and the other 50. 

The steward receives $550 per annum, with board for himself and family. 
His wife officiates as the matron. They are both well calculated for their 
respective duties, and they have had sufficient experience to enable them to 
discharge their duties with satisfaction. I have found but few occupying 
these places who understand their duties better or perform them more con- 
scientiously. On the farm one man is hired at $21 per month, with board 
and washing.^ Two-thirds of the labor is performed by the paupers. 

Like many similar institutions, the buildings are very poorly suited for 
the accommodation of the inmates. They are in want of thorough repairs, 
or, what would be much better and more in conformity with the spirit of 
the age, a new house. I presume the time is not distant, when the liberal 
and intelligent citizens of Mercer county will take measures to supply this 
necessity for their poor. 

MIFFLIN COUNTY ALMSHOUSE 
[Visited August 5, 1870.] 

The poor house of Miffiin county is a brick building, situated on the bank 
of the Kishacoquillas creek, about one and a half miles from Lewistowu. 
It is two stories high beside the attic, and was formerly the private resi- 
dence of a gentleman from whom it was purchased by the county for a poor 
house. It stands a short distance from the road, with a small yard in front, 
shaded with a few trees. The house was erected in 1841, and the farm con- 
tains 200 acres of land, all under a state of cultivation. It cost $16,000. 
The main building is 40 feet front and 46 feet deep, with a hall running- ^ 
through the centre from front to back. A wing runs back from the cen^^n- 
buildiug, 40 feet deep and 18 feet wide. The front building contains 
rooms and the wing three. The rooms in the wing are entered from a pi 

Within a short distance of the above edifice there is another brick build- 
ing, which is occupied by the steward and his fiunily. It has a large attic, 
and four cells in the basement, three of which have a small window and ona 
is entirely dark. This building contained no paupers. The kitchen was in 
the basement, which was also used as the dining room. A small frame 
building in tbe yard was used as a laundry and bake house, with a small 
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Btone building attached for a smoke house. There was a second small frame 
house near by, containing a bed, in which one or more persons occasion- 
ally slept at night. 

The steward receives $500 per annum, with board for self and family. 
Two men are employed on the farm, at $15 per month and board, each, and 
no other labor is hired except in harvest. The paupers do the washing, 
nursing and sewing. A woman is hired as cook, at $1 50 per week. There 
is no school for the children. There is prayer-meeting on Sunday after- 
noon, but no preaching in the house. The inmates are allowed to go to 
cliurch, but seldom avail themselves of the privilege. They have no bath- 
ing appliances. 

They are supplied with rye coffee, bread, soup, meat, vegetables and once 
a day salt fish. When sick they receive such food as is suitable to their 
condition. A physician is employed, at a salary of $200 per annum, who 
visits the house once a week, and at any other time when his services are 
required. The building is warmed by means of a stove in each room. It 
has no ventilation, except what is obtained through the windows and doors. 
No water-closets are provided in the house, and it is supplied with water 
from a pump and carried into the different parts of the building. 

At the time of my inspection it contained 30 inmates — 12 males, one of 
whom was colored, and 15 females, one colored, and three children. Twelve 
were considered insane. One female had a chain at her ankle, having been 
in the house about one month. One colored female was idiotic and one 
male was blind. There were no insane from this county at other institu- 
tions. The buildings were not in good repair. There is no suitable pro- 
vision for the insane. The institation ne^s improvement, but I have no 
special complaints against its management by the steward. The steward 
being absent at the time of my visit, I was obliged to depend for my infor- 
mation upon a lad, who I understood to be his son. He conducted me 
through the buildings, and seemed anxious to afford me every facility in 
his power to make one acquainted with their condition. 

MONTOOMXBT COUNTY ALMSHOUSl. 
[Ylflited July 21, 1870.] 

The building occupied as the Montgomery county poor house was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1821, and re-built in the same year. The farm contains 
295 acres, about 12 of which are in wood. . There are four buildings for the 
accommodation of the inmates, which are constructed of stone. The main 
building is two stories high, beside the attic, and is. 100 feet long and 40 
feet wide. The stewart, John D. Huntzecker, resides, with his family, in 
this building. The building is supplied with water from a spring, at a 
sufficient elevation. It is capable of accommodating 200 inmates. At the 
time of my visit it contained 191. Ninety-nine were white male adults and 
four colored. There were twenty-five children from infancy up to 13 years 
^ of age. Eighteen were insane, all chronic cases, confined in cells and ^^ards. 
un($^Q^ were chained. Five were at the State Lunatic hospital at Harris- 
iQ,i£urg.\ Two were entirely blind and four partly so. Seven were idiotic — 
i/ five bo^s, one girl, and one old man. Two men were deaf mutes. 

There is no school in the house, though one was formerly taught by a 
pauper, but discontinued. Occasionally there is preaching in the house. 
Most <ri the inmates are provided with Bibles. All the buildings are 
warmed with stoves, except the hospitaL There are no bathing accom- 
modations. 
Another building on the premises, which is occupied by the inmates, k 
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three stories high, beside the basement. It is 50 feet long and 25 feet wide. 
The lower story of this building is occapied by the colored inmates. 
Another building, which is called the hospital, is occupied by the insane 
and the sick. The accommodations provided in all these buildings are en- 
tirely insuflScient for the number of poor which the county is required to 
support. The house, however, is kept as clean and comfortable as possi- 
ble, under the existing condition of affairs. 

We are glad to learn that the authorities are making arrangements to 
erect a new building on the farm, which will cost about $100,000, It is 
to be a stone edifice, and will stand on an elevated site, some distance from 
the present buildings. The centre building will be 50 feet front and 50 
feet deep, with a wing on each side 100 feet long, all three stories high, in- 
cluding the basement. In the rear of the building there will be erected a 
hospital for the insane. The plans and specifications have all been pre- 
pared by Mr. Sims, of Philadelphia, who is the architect, and the work will 
be commenced during the present year and finished in 1871* 

NORTHAMPTON COUNTY ALMSHOUSE. 
[Visited July 1,1870.] 

The Northampton county poor house is situated about nine miles west 
of Easton, and two miles west of Nazareth. The farm contains 865 acres 
of good- land, mostly under cultivation. 

There are three buildings occupied by the inmates. Number one is a sub- 
stantial stone building, and was erected in 1835. It embraces an area •f 
90 by 40 feet, with a longitudinal hall through the centre. It has two 
stories, beside the basement and attic. The kitchen and dining rooms are 
in the basement. The men and women dine separately. This, with ail the 
other buildings, is warmed by steam. It is occupied by the steward and 
his family, and a portion of the paupers. This building and number two are 
supplied with water from a well by means of a steam pump. 

Number two is a brick building, and is called the hospital. It has two 
stories, beside the attic. It was built in 1844, and is 80 by 30 feet in area. 
It is occupied by the sick, crippled, old and infirm* Of this class there 
were 45 at the time of my visit. The sexes are not kept separate in this 
building during the day. In each of the other buildings they are entirely 
separated at all times. 

Number three is also a brick building, and was erected in 1861 for the 
accommodation of the insane. It occupies a space of 66 by 33 feet and 
is three stories high, excluding the attic. On the first fioor it contains 
eleven rooms, with a water-closet on each* These rooms are occupied by 
the males. It is supplied with water from a well by means of a hand pump, 
which forces the water into tanks in the upper part of the building. The 
second and third stories are occupied by the females. Thirty-five inmates 
were contained in this building, under the care of a superintendent, who re- 
ceives $300 yearly for his services. The time of their residence in the i^.- 
Btitution varied from one to fifteen years, except one, who has been aja^ in- 
mate about two months, and who is under medical treatment. 

At the time of my visit the institution contained 185 inmates. Of At^ese, 

and 
, ^ num- 
bered twelve pupils — all boys. The teacher was a paupei^he meir^i 

The steward, who was absent at the time of my inapectioiiTtwoeTvcjB $600 
salary. A hired man on the fkrm receives $350. The koeper of t^ ainaane 
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is employed at $300 yearly. Two physicians receive each $100 per annum. 
An engineer, who also is engaged at tailoring, gets $96 a year. Two hired 
girls receive each $2 25 per week. A shoemaker is employed at $4 per 
month, and a baker (a pauper) at thirty-one cents per week. All the rest of 
the work done in the house, or on the farm, is performed by the paupers. 

All the buildings are in reasonable order, and are provided with suitable 
beds and bedding for the comfortable lodgment of the inmates. Every 
proper attention is given to promote cleanliness and comfort. The food is 
substantial, well cooked and nutritious. 

PERRY OOUNTT ALMSHOUSE. 
[Visited August 80, 1870.] 

This establishment is located at Loysville, ten miles south-west from 
New Bloomfield, the county seat. The farm contains one hundred and 
eighty acres. The buildings consist of two brick houses, each two stories 
high, beside the basement. 

The first building, which is the residence of the steward and his &mily, 
covers an area of forty-five by thirty feet. I could not learn when it was 
erected, but it bears evidence of having been built at no very recent period. 
The second building, which is the main edifice for the accommodation of the 
inmated, was erected about thirty years ago. It is sixty by thirty-five feet. 
The kitchen, wash-room, ironing and dining rooms, are all in the basement of 
this building. The same dining room is used for both sexes, but they occupy 
different tables. The first story has a hall, extending lengthwise through the 
building. This story has nine rooms — ^including a clothes room, a nursery 
for children, and what is called a ^*dead room." The women occupy this 
story. The second story is occupied by the men — though three women lodge 
here — two with their husbands — one being a widow. The sexes are now kept 
strictly separate, as I am informed. This building is warmed by means of 
stoves, and supplied with water forced from a spring. The building is old, and 
very much out of repair. Neither are the plan and accommodations what 
they should be in such an institution. It was, therefore, a source of no 
little gratification, to be informed that the authorities intend to erect a new 
house during the ensuing year. 

They have a third building on these premises, which is called the ^'mad 
house.'' It is twenty by twenty-five feet, and is one story high. It has 
eight cells for this class of persens. It contained two inmates at the time 
of my inspection — both men. They occupied different rooms. One was 
lodging on straw on the floor, and was said to be very filthy in his habits — ^the 
other was in bed — but both rooms were clean. The doors of these rooms 
were made of wooden slats, and the windows giving light to the cells, were 
of good dimensions. The house was warmed by means of a stove in the 
hall. 

The steward receives a salary of $500. He hires one man on the farm, 
whom he pays out of his own salary. All the rest of the work is done by 
th^ paupers. All the work done in the house, including the nursing, is 
either performed iQr the matron or the inmates. 

The house contained, at this time, sixty inmates — about thirty of each 
sexASis uro (Mldren under eight years of age; two are insane — ^both 
malejii;^ two bl^'*<i — one of each sex. A physician attends the institution 
twicjb^weoK^iad as much oftener as necessary. He receives a salary of 
$80 j!&i^ witlu'. Three children were bom in the house during the past 
yeaii ^-^ ^ 

The>|ibtence of the steward prevented me from procuring all the infor- 
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mation deaired in relation to the institution, and ita management, the present 
year. The steward and his wife, who acts as matron, seem to be doing 
all they can to keep those under their care comfortable. I hope the new 
honse will 80on be erected, for it is greatly needed. In its constmcticm, I 
trast proper attention will be given to the plans and improvements which 
modem builders have introduced into these institutions, and which I re- 
f^rd as indispensable to the health, comfort and morals of the inmates. 

PHIULDBLPHIA ALMSAOUSB. 

February 25, 18T0, I visited this institution, with Mr. Harrison. It is 
elifpbly located on the west bank of the river Schuylkill, in West Philadel- 
phia. It occupies a beantifhl site, facing the south-east, with the ground 
gently sloping to the river. The farm contains 187 acres. About eight 
acres have been recently sold to the University of Pennsylvania for eight 
tboasand dollars per acre, leaving 179 acres still connected with the insti- 
tution. This purchase was made by the university with a view of erecting 
new buildings for that institution, which it is in contemplation to remove 
from its present location. The steward informed me that the present es- 
timated value of the leal estate connected with the almshouse was about 
$3,000,000. The walls surrounding the buildings enclose about fourteen 
acres, and the buildings themselves about ten acres. The buildings are so 
constructed as to occupy the four sides of a quadrangular piece of ground, 
with a yard in the centre, containing shops, laundry, bakery, boiler house, 
and other necessary buildings. They are subsUntially constructed of 
stone, three stories high, including the basement. 

The buildings have capacity to accommodate conveniently about 3,000 
inmates. At this date they number 3,7 89. The sexes are kept entirely sepa- 
rate day and night, a wall having been erected between the departments. 
The buildings were erected between the years 1827 and 1832. The first 
inmates were removed from the old almshouse in the city to these build- 
insB in the autumn of 1832. The present steward, Marshall Henszey, has 
occupied this position for twelve years, and seems to possess the entire 

confidence of the managers. ^ . ,, . ^ . .v o w .,_ 

Religious services are observed m the house twice on the Sabbath. There 
is no regular chaplain, but neighboring clergymen officiate in the insane, 
as well as in the other departments A Sabbath school is held in the chil- 

dren's asylum. 

The food is abundant, wholeaome and weU ptej;»reid. Those in the out 
wftrds luive soap for dinner on Wednesdays and Saturdayg. j^^.* *!" 
boUed in the soup, and they KKJeive the soup one day and the meat thZ 
next. On Friday they have cod fleh, or mush and molasses, aooordlnir 7^ 
circaniBtanoes. In the winter pork and sour-krout we occasionally iLj? 
Vegetables are seldom given, except m the soup. Good bread in t^' 
danoe ia famished them. At bieakftst they re«nve ooifee and bread-Z^' 
ooflfoe is sweetened with moUsses m the men's department, and intS* * 
men's Busar is allowed. No meat is given for breakfast For anrL*^?*"**- 

ISSi^STand bread. The diet of the hospital is enti«ly'^dS?Sf;,J^*y 
tion of the physicians. *nettlrec. 

The house is principaUysuppbed with wearing apparel thtonirl.*v' , , 
of the inmates, who weave the fiibnos and manufacture that?- "** ^»^f 
ine. making also nearly aU the shoes worn in the lnstitutioiirh.l!**° «^oM»- 
<r«ieTallT clad in uniform costumes, but no uniformity ia oliL-r"* "»»» «»% 
hitr the femaleB. , ^. , ' "'•^Ve^ in cloth, 

TThe medical department of thU institution is irell ontanl.^ 
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four attendiog physioians, four Bargeons, and four accoucheurs. They visit 
twice a week, and give advice and assistance to the resident physicians, of 
whom there arie ten — ^young men who have taken their degrees at some 
reputable medical college, and receive, their board for their services. None 
of the attending physicians receive compensation for their services. 

Clinics are held twice a week by the attending physicians, when lectures 
are delivered and numerous operations are performed. 

During the year 1868 there were treated in the hospital department 6,203 
cases. Of these, 3,9 1 4 were cured, 1,605 relieved, 663 not relieved, 4Jb92 
discharged, 567 died, and 809 remained in the institution at the close of the 
year. 

In visiting the medical and surgical wards of the hospital I found a large 
number of patients, but every appearance of comfort and cleanliness was 
present The beds were neat, and well provided with suitable clothing. 
The ventilation of the wards was remarkably good, when we take into ac- 
count the character and number of the inmates. No disagreeable odors 
were noticed, although the windows were dosed, thus proving the system 
of ventilation in use was successfuL Of this I shall speak more particu- 
larly hereafter. 

1 he children's department was under the care of an excellent matron, 
whose heart seemed to be devoted to her work, and whom I thought pecu- 
liarly qualified for her responsible and Christian duties. The dormitory 
for boys was in good condition. The mattresses were made of moss, and 
placed on iron bedsteads. Two slept in one bed, but the beds were of suffi- 
cient sise to afford ample room and comfort. The room contained twenty- 
six beds. The girls' dormitory was Aimished similarly to that of the boys. 
It contained 16 double beds. In an adjoining room I was shown the found- 
lings, only two in number, about four weeks old, and very feeble in appear- 
ance. I was informed by the matron, who accompanied me, and who has 
had a long experience in her present position, that about 90 per cent, of 
t!Lese children, forsaken by their mothers, perish. In the infirmary there 
were 38 children. There was no serious case of disease, however, among 
them. In the lying-in department I found 57 women and 55 children. 

The insane department occupies the buQding on the western side of the 
square. In this part of the institution I found 744 inmates — 303 males 
and 441 females. This department is under the care of a very competent 
superintendent, Dr. D. D. Richardson, who resides in the building, and 
gives his entire attention to the duties of the position. He has an assist- 
ant, who is also required to perform the duties of clerk, for which he re- 
ceives |25 per month. This department is as well managed as could be 
expected in its densely crowded condition. There are not accommodations 
for more than 500 patients, and yet their number reaches 744, and is 
constantly increasing. The i^Mtrtments are neat and clean, the bedding 
in good order, and the ventilation as satisikctory as possible, with the 
crowded state of the department. It is impossible to preserve a proper 
classification of the inmates in the present buildings, and this is manifestly 
the great defect of this department. Everything is done that could be by 
the resident physician to make this department a comfortable home for this 
unfortunate class, but unless more room is provided, so as to admit a more 
perfect classification, his efforts to restore them to health, or even afford 
them a comfortable residence, must be greatly thwarted. I presume the 
intelligent board of managers of this institution, sustained by the en- 
lightened and philanthropic public sentiment of the city, will soon provide 
for the better accommodation of this numerous and increasing portion of 
her pppnla4ion« 
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Since my visit to this institution, the Board of Public Charities having 
adopted a resolution calling the attention of the guardians of the poor and 
the councils of the city of Philadelphia to the condition of this depart- 
ment, and appointed two of their number, Messrs. Harrison and Clymer, 
to confor with the authorities, measures have been adopted to increase the 
accommodations for the insane in this institution. Upon the subject being 
laid before the councils, both branches, with commendable promptitude, 
unanimonsly appropriated $70,000 to this object ; and a plan has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Addison Button, a competent architect, which has been 
adopted, and the additional building is in the course of corf^truction. This 
arrangement will increase the accommodations for 180 inmates. 

I do not regard this improvement as sufficient to relieve entirely the wants 
of this class of the poor of the city of Philadelphia. It will, however, 
afford some temporary relief, which, in the crowded condition, was abso- 
lutely necessary, on the score of humanity. I trust the day is not far dis- 
tant when the enlightened and benevolent public sentiment of this city will 
caase the erecUon of a separate Institution for her insane poor, on a more 
eligible site, with sufficient capacity to accommodate at least one thousand 
inmates. Until this is done, this unfortunate class of her dependent poor 
will not receive that protection and treatment to which they are justly en- 
titled, and the citizens of Philadelphia will not have discharged the obliga- 
tions under which, in the providence of Ood, they have been placed. 

The entire buildings are warmed by steam. In the area enclosed by the 
buildings the boiler-house is located, which contains six boilers, supplying , 
all the heat which is necessary to warm the entire structure. The pipes 
conveying the steam are conducted into air-chambers in the basement, whence 
the heated air is admitted into the different flues, passing to each story and 
apartment of the edifice. There is a flue for warm air terminating in each 
story, by a stop in the floe immediately above the register. For ventilation 
the arrangement is simple, but serves its purpose admirably. Near to the 
registers for the admission of the hot air there are openings in wooden 
flues near the floor, which receive the foul air of the chamber and carry it 
into the warm air flue immediately above the register. In this way the 
w^arm flue gives circulation to the air, which draws from the room the foul 
air and passes it off at the top of the building. The warm air thus enter- 
ing the chamber makes a forced ventilation by keeping up a constant cir- 
culation in the room and through the flues. This mode of ventilation is 
founded upon the idea that the foul air of a room is not in its upper por- 
tion, but near the floor. As the warm air, which is lighter than either cold 
air or carbonic add gas, ascends as soon as it enters the chamber the 
lie&Tier air must descend, and finds its exit through the foul air flues ^The 
theory is in a«5ordance with sound, philosophical principles, and experi- 
ence in this and other instituUons fully verifies it. How this method would 
?I?^'!^*^i!J? *^''''!J'°V!5T'1' Jflthout oocaslonally passing hot air through 
the building, IS doubtful. I believe thw expedient is nSorted to once or 
%rpnco a week m this mstitution. In the winter season wheri u ia^ciA^r^ 
to employ hot air to warm the buUdmg, the pUm isa i*3^^ a^^ 

attended%rith so little expense, I comSend it i? ith J w?""!^ "*' ^'""^ 

This institution is provided with ample m^ for K.tK?^^^'"*'''''/- u - 
mates as are in a condition to use thihS^^^Z^^V "^^ ^''''^ ^''' 
week in summer. During the winter it is ontUmia ^i ^ ^ *^ *^ ^^.^ * 
selves so as to render it necessary, and th^ tKl ^®**^®^ neglect them- 
On admission to the hous* aU are required to K«?i^ *" required to use it. 
is anch as to render it impracticable or imnron^ ' unless their condition 
There U . paid nurse in e«h departa»S,t,^;; ,^, ^^^^ „^ p^^. 
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pers. The farmer ie paid, but all the rest of the labor on the farm is per- 
formed by the paupers. In 1868 the amount earned by manufacturing in 
the house was $26,478 08. 

The following occupations are pursued in the institution : Shoemaking, 
tailoring, carpentering, plumbing, tinning, painting, weaying, coopering, 
blacksmithing, upholstering and soapmaking. These occupations are not 
pursued with a view of selling the articles manu&ctured, which are used 
in the house, and but little wages are paid to any of those engaged. In 
some cases a small amount is paid per month for superintending the work, 
varying fh>m |2 Ho $5. 

There is a fine medical library connected with the institution, containing 
5,000 volumes. 

The net cost of the house for 1868 was $319,989 77. The net cost of the 
out-door department was $83,704 49. 

Whatever deficiency exists, after using the productions of the farm and 
the house, is supplied from the city treasury. The appropriations are made 
by councils ; and the warrants to that amount are drawn by the guardians 
of the poor, in accordance with existing ordinances. 

The steward informed me that acceding to his best Judgment, at least 
two-thirds of all the pauperism in the house was owing either directly or 
indirectly to the use of intoxicating liquors. 

SOHUTLKILL COUNTY ALMSHOUSE. 
* [Visited April 14, 1870.] 

The poor house of Schuylkill county is situated near Schuylkill Haven, 
about three miles from PottsviUe. The fkrm contains 385 acres, valued at 
$100 per acre. The buildings are estimated to be worth $100,000. The 
main building was erected in 1838, and covers an area of 90 by 48 feet. 
It is three stories high, constructed of brick, and in a good condition. 

The new brick buUding, which has Just been completed, intended for the 
accommodation of the insane, is a substantial and well arranged structure, 
three stories high and is 82 by 42 feet in area. It has a wing running back 
25 by 20 feet, and contains, altogether, 38 rooms, and cost about $25,000. 
All the buildings are three stories in height, except the old stone house, 
formerly used for the insane, but now converted into and used as a lying-in 
department. It is two stories high, and is 60 feet long and 32 feet wide, 
with a back building 20 feet square. 

At this time there were 340 inmates. The number of adult males in the 
house on the 1st of January last was 169 ; females, 110— of these, 5 were 
colored, 47 insane and idiotic, 80 under medical treatment, 24 boys and 22 
girls under twelve years of age. On the occasion of my visit the house 
contained 9 or 10 cases of idiocy, 3 blind and 2 deaf mutes, one of whom 
was 60 years of age. The average number in the house during the year 
was 838. Lodging and meals were furnished to 2,213 persons. About 30 
children are born in the house annually. 

The males occupy the lower story of the hospital, and the females the 
upper story. The sexes are not kept entirely separate in day time. There 
is a school in the house, containing about 20 children, who are instructed 
by a male pauper. The inmates are furnished with the ordinary diet of 
these institutions, consisting of wholesome and substantial food. Their 
breakfast consists of tea or coffee, and bread — those who work receive 
meat. At dinner they are furnished with soup, and sometimes meat and 
vegetables. Supper is usually the same as breakfast. The old and feeble 
receive meat at every meal, if they deure it. 
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The steward receives a salary of $800, and bis wife, as matron, receives 
$200. The principal physician receives $700, and visits three times a week, 
and as much oftener as his services are required. The assistant physician 
acts also as clerk to the institution, and receives $600. Two hired men 
on the farm are paid each $23 per montlu One man is paid for working in 
the garden, one for shoemaking, one as baker, and one male and one fe- 
male are paid as nurses. A few paupers are paid seventy-five cents per 
week for cooking and washing. The bedsteads are iron ; the bedding is of 
straw, with blankets for covering. 

The inmates are ftamished with Bibles, but there are no religious ser- 
vices in the house ; there is no Sunday school, no library. 

Employment is given to those who are able to work. Some are engaged 
in bhickunithing ; some as carpenters, and some as shoemakers. Most of 
the shoes used in the institution are made by the inmates. The clothing 
is made by a paid pauper, assisted by the females in the house* 

At present there are no appliances for bathing, but when the additional 
supply of water, for which ample preparations are being made, is obtained, 
this excellent sanitary measure will be introduced. 

What is called the ^^ sick building " is three stories high, and includes an 
area of 80 by 40 feet. The women's nursery is in one end of this building* 
the men's surgical ward octupies the other end and contains twelve beds. 
There are two male medical wards in the second story, each containing 12 
beds. The infirmary at this date contains 80 persons, principally old and 
infirm. This building contains four wards, two in each story, and has 
altogether 19 rooms. The cost of medicine for the last year was $268 03. 
The cost of keeping each pauper was about $2 per week. The amount ap- 
propriated by the commissioners during the last year was $37,345 21 ; 
$7,662 04 of this sum were expended for out-door relief, $681 for tobacco, 
and for repairs and improvements to the building, $1,382 08. The products 
of the farm amounted to $3,750 24, leaving a net profit of $5,191 61. - 

This institution affords a comfortable home to a large number of feeble, 
sick and dependent persons, and those who have charge of it are moved 
by proper motives of humanity. The new building erected for the accom- 
modation of the insane is quite creditable to the county, and when occupied 
and placed under the care of a competent superintendent, this class of her 
unfortunate population will be as well provided for as in any other county 
in the State. 

WARBKM COUNTY ALMSHOUSX. 
[Visited August 17, 1S70, Iq company with Gen. Kane.] 

The Warren countj' poor house is situated about 9 miles south-west of 
the town of Warren, on the line of the Sunbury and Erie railroad. The 
farm contains 406 acres, and cost $13,500. It is now estimated to be worth 
$30,000. The building was erected in 1866, at a cost of about $23,000. 
The personal property is estimated at $3,240. The main edifice, with a 
wing, is constructed of brick, two stories high, beside the basement, which 
is of stone. It stands on an enclosed lawn, without shade, fronting the 
railroad. It is 100 feet long and 40 wide, with a wing running back from 
the east end 40 feet deep and 20 wide. A hall runs through the centre of 
the main building from front to back, in which is erected the staircase. A 
passage runs longitudinally from the west end of the main building to the 
centre hall. Thi^ passage is shut off from the main hall by a close door. 
The steward and family occupy the west end of the main building. The 
east end of the first story is divided into five rooms, one of which is large. 
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and 18 used by the women as a sewing and spinning apartment. On the 
second story of the west end is a passage as below, with a large room on 
one side and five small rooms on the other. The rooms hare no transoms 
over the doors. This apartment is oocnpied by the females. The attic con- 
tains two large rooms, which are lighted by a window in each end of the 
building. The second story of the east end contains fire rooms on ene side 
of the hall and three on the other, which are occupied by the males. 

The first story of the wing is divided into two rooms, wiuch are occupied 
by the men as sitting rooms— occasionally one ia used as a dormitory. On 
the second fioor there are three rooms, two of which have windows and doors 
with wooden slats, while the other in occupied as a school room. The 
kitchen and laundry are in the basement of the wing. Water runs into the 
basement from a spring ; and I was informed that it is the intention to put 
tanks into the attic for receiving rain water from the rood The basement 
in the east end of the main building is principally used as a dining room 
for both sexes. Two Aimaces in the basement heat the main building. 
There are no fines to conduct the warm air to the chambers, but it is ad- 
mitted into the halls, and the rooms are warmed by opening the chamber 
doors to receive the warm air ftom the passages. The cellar is in the west 
end of the main building. There are no water-closets, and the inmates are 
without bathing appliances; The house is in good order, and the steward and 
matron give general satisfkction. The table of the inmates is abundantly 
provided with good food. The stewurd receives $650 for the services of 
himself and wife. One man ia engaged on the finrm at $33 per month. 
One woman is employed in the house at $3 per week. The pauper labor 
on the farm is estimated to be equal to the work of two men ; and the same 
kind of service in the house bm equivalent to that of two women. 

At the date of my yisit tiie house contained 40 inmates — about an equal 
number of each sex. Eight were children under 15 years of age ; four were 
insane — ^three females and one male. A physician is called whenever his 
services are required, for which he is paid his usual fees. 

This house was erected and is supported without any taxation upon 
the county. It is called ^^The Rouse hospital," after Henry R. Rouse, 
through whose generous benefaction it was established. A beautiful m<mu- 
ment, erected to his memory, stands on the lawn nearly in front of the build- 
ing, from which is gathered the following notice of this estimable bene&ctor 
of his race : 

''He bequeathed the residue of bis estate, in trust, to the commissioners 
of Warren county — one-half the interest thereof to be expended on the 
roads, and one-half for the benefit of the poor of said county. He was bom 
in Westfield, New York, October 9, 1823. Died from injuries received at 
the burning of an oil weU, April 18, 1861. He was two years a member of 
the Legislature, and was a pioneer in the development of petroleum in 
Western Pennsylvania." 

I was informed that the sum of $76,000 is invested under the provisions 
of his will ; the interest of which, with the productions of the farm, is ample 
to meet all the demands upon the county for the support of the poor. 
Surely such beneficence commends itself to the best feelings of our nature. 

POOR HOUSE FOB THC BOROUQH Of HONBSDALB, AND THC TOWNSHIP OV TXXAS, 

IN THX COUNTY Of WAYNl. 

[Visited June 28, 1S70.] 

This house is situated about four and a-half miles from the borough of 
Honesdale, the county seat of Wayne county, in the township of Berlin. 
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It has been established at the expense of the borough of Honesdale and 
the township of Texas, and is for the accommodation of their poor. The 
farm contains 118 acres, most of which is nnder a fair state of caltiva- 
tion, improving under the skillfttl management of an industrious and judi- 
cious farmer. 

The building consists of a small f^ame, painted white, and located near 
a spring of good water. Everything bears an appearance of comfort, and 
is neatly kept by the stiward and his wife, who are in charge. The steward 
receives but $850 per annum for his services. A tax is levied on the tax- 
payers of the borough and township for its support. It is capable of ac- 
commodating about 24 inmates. At present it contains only 6. Occasion- 
ally persons are received from other townships of the county, which pay 
$3 per week for the board of each of their paupers. In all other parts of 
the county the township system is in operation, but no house is owned by 
any other township for the accommodation of the poor. There is no county 
poor house. 

WKSTMO&BLAMD COUNTY ALMSHOUSX. 
[Visited October 17, 1870.] 

The farm which is appropriated to the support and employment of the 
poor of this county contains 180 acres of good land and cost $6,000. It 
is located about three miles south of the borough of Greensburg. Its pre- 
sent estimated value is $22,500 ; personal property, $2,500. The house is 
a brick structure, and stands upon an eminence near the public road. It 
covers an area of 100 by 50 feet, and is two stories high, exclusive of the 
basement. A hall 12 feet wide runs longitudinally through the building 
in the first story. This story contains 10 rooms, and is occupied princi- 
pally by the females. It contains a dining room for both sexes, but they 
occupy different sides of the room. The second story contains 1 1 rooms, 
and is occupied by the males. A large room immediately over the dining 
room is used for the males who do not go down to meals. It contains a 
few beds for the infirm. The basement is used for a kitchen, laundry and 
bakery. A part of it is occupied as a cellar. In the north-east part of the 
basement eight cells are constructed for the insane. This apartment is 
warmed by stoves in the hall. It has miserable ventilation, there being no. 
transoms over the doors, or other provision for this purpose, except what 
is furnished by the windows and doors. This is the most defective feature 
of the building, and needs improvement. 

The building is altogether warmed by means of grates and stoves, and 
is ventilated by the doors and windows. Both stories have transoms over 
the doors. Water is provided from wells and a cistern, but must be car- 
ried into the house. There are no water««losets, and no bathing appli- 
ances. Everything must be carried ttom the house by hand and emptied 
into a cess-pool, whence it is carried by a drain which discharges into the 
creek. 

At the date of my visit the house contained 111 inmates — 65 males and 
46 females. Four children were under 15 years of age; six, insane — ^three 
of each sex, all chronic cases. There were five cases in Dixmont. Twenty- 
five were regarded as idiotic — 10 males and 15 females. Five were blind- 
all males. There was one deaf mute, a male. 

The steward, Harrison Wilson, receives a salary of $700. One man is 
hired on the farm, at $250 per annum, but is paid by the steward, not by 
the county. Occasionally additional help is hired on the farm, especially 
in harvest time. Durin^r last harvest $43 were paid for these services. Tlie 
steward estimates the labor on the farm done by the paupers as equal to 
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three good hands. In the house all the work is done bj the inmates and 
the steward's family, who make all the clothing, and do all the nursing and 
house work. The shoes are purchased. The physician receives a salary of 
f250« and visits twice a week, and at any other time, if necessary. There 
have been three births in the house since the first of January last, and sev- 
enteen inmates died during the same period, two of whom were insane 
males. 

The stew.*rd and his wife, who acts as matron, ^rform their duties with 
satisfaction. So far as they can, they make those under their care reasona- 
bly comfortable. The insane department, however, is not what it ought to 
be, and I feel it my duty to suggest to the authorities of Westmoreland 
county more suitable accommc^ations for this unfortunate class of hu- 
manity. They are helpless and dependent, and unless those whose duty it 
is to watch over and care for them are earnest in their efforts to provide 
for their wants, they must greatly suffer. The entire house would be much 
improved by a better system of ventilation and heating, and by the intro- 
duction of water-closets, and a more abundant supply of water. 

The cost of keeping each inmate per week during the last year was $1 45. 
There was paid for out-door relief about $3,600. Occasionall}- there is 
preaching on the Sabbath, but there is no Sunday or secular school. 

TORK COUNTY ALMSHOVSl. 
[Visited April 27, 1870, aooompanied by Mr. Harrison.] 

This institution is located in the borough of York, on a good farm adjoin- 
ing the prison. The farm contains about one hundred and ninety acres — 
one hundred and forty of which are under a good state of cultivation, and 
fifty, woodland. The main building is constructed of brick, painted, and 
covered with tin. It is conveniently situated, and can accommodate about 
four hundred and fifty inmates. This building is one hundred and thirteen 
feet long« and forty-two feet wide. It is two and a-half stories high, besides 
the basement. It is warmed by means of the old fashioned wood stoves. 
The working portion of the inmates occupy this building — the west wing 
being appropriated to the women, and the east wing to the men. The wash- 
ing and mending are done in the women's apartment. The men have a 
large room in which they eongregate for amusement or social enjoyment. 

The additions to the hospital, which were erected in 1859, under the 
auspices of Louis L. Long, have made this building a convenient and com- 
modious structure, covering altogether an area of one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet front, by one hundred and thirty deep. The centre of this build- 
ing is forty-six feet front — to which a wing of forty-six feet front has been 
added on each side, running back one hundred and thirty feet— -leaving the 
space in the rear of the centre building and between the wings to be occu- 
pied as a yard. This building is three and a^alf stories high, and is 
covered with slate. It is well supplied with water from the borough, for 
which $250 per annum is paid. It is provided with convenient water- 
closets in the different stories, but they were in a filthy condition. In some 
of the apartments they were used in common by both sexes. Provision is 
made for warming this building by four air furnaces — with a register open- 
ing into each room. All the colored Inmates occupy the basement, in which 
they have a kitchen for their own use. On the second stocy, the men 
occupy the east, and the women the west wing. There is, however, no 
proper arrangement for keeping the sexes separate when outside of the 
house. During the day time they associate to some extent. 

The dietary of this institution is about the same as in most other county 
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poor houses. For breakfast the inmates receive coffee, bread and molasses. 
For dinner, vegetable soap ; and jneat on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week, and fish on Friday. For supper they get bread, with either tea or 
chocolate. The working men are allowed half a gill of whiskey twice a 
day. 

The insane occupy the second story of the hospital building, but they are 
not as well cared for as they might be. Six were confined in separate 
rooms — ^two males and four females ; four others were at large ; and none 
were in irons. One insane white woman, who has been in the house about 
two years, was in a state of nudity. Her cell was commodious, with loose 
straw on the fioor for bedding, and very filthy. Human excrement was 
scattered over the fioor ; and even the walls were soiled by these offensive 
discharges ; her food was also on the fioor. An idiotic boy about ten years 
old occupied another cell, in the same neglected condition — ^his reputed 
fkther being the uncle of his mother. I noticed two blind inmates — ^both 
adults, one white and the other colored. There is an infirmary in the third 
story, which is appropriated to cases of accidental injury. 

The steward receives $300, and the matron, $192 per annum. One hired 
man receives $22 50 per month, with board. One girl is hired at $5 per 
month. The physician is paid $225 per annum. He attends every other 
<iay regularly, and at any other time when his services are needed. 

The average number of inmates during the last year was 294 ; the num- 
ber of births for the same period, 5 ; and the deaths, 34. The number of 
vagrants admitted durhig the year and furnished with supper, lodging and 
breakfiist, was 2,019. Separate meals were given to 1,540. 

There is preaching every Sabbath afternoon ; but no secular of Sunday 
school for the children. 

The ventilation of the new building is better than is found in most simi- 
lar institntions. Transoms are placed over all the doors in the different 
stories. 

^ Aooording to the statement furnished by the directors, the total expen- 
ditores for the support of the poor for the last year were $34,347 10 ; two 
hundred and ninety dollars of which were for out-door relied About one- 
foorth of the beef needed for the use of the house, one-third of the pork, 
and three-fourths of the wheat consumed, are raised by the institution, which 
keeps 16 cows. 

The buildings which this county has provided for the accommodation of 
the poor, are among the best I have visited in the State. Great improve- 
ment, however, might be made by a closer attention to the insane, which, 
perhaps, can only be done by increasing the number of attendants. A 
more thorough separation of the sexes is also desirable. 
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CONCLUSION. ' 

It is a scarce of regret that circamstances beyond my control have pre- 
vented a more perfect accoant of a namber of institations which are enti- 
tled to be noticed at length in this report. The experience of the last 
year convinces me that the great value of the work assigned to the Board 
by an intelligent Legislature, has not been over-estimated, and that to carry 
it forward with success, additional aid may hereafter be needed. The va- 
rious institutions which require inspection ; the tendency, in some cases, of 
those in charge to become careless in the performance of their duties where 
there is not sufficient supervision, and the immense importance of making 
suitable provision for the poor and helpless who are peculiarly the objects 
of public bounty, as well as the safe-keeping and discipline of our crimi- 
nal population, seem to demand the earnest attention of the Legislature, 
and the active vigilance of those who have charge of such institutions as 
are devoted to their support. The early and careful training, in proper in- 
stitutions, of the vicious and neglected children of the Commonwealth, re- 
quires the Judicious and watchful interference of legislative authority, and 
the co-operation of all good citizens. 

Much has been done during the short period of time the Board has been 
in operation, but the field of labor expands and the work to be performed 
multiplies in a ratio which can only be appreciated by those who have given 
much attention to the subject. There is, however, no reason for discourage- 
ment. Other States have entered npon these labors through Boards of 
Charities, and contributed largely to the amelioration and improvement of 
their neglected, dependent and criminal classes* No good reason can be 
assigned why Pennsylvania, so rich in her resources, so devoted to the edu- 
cation of her children by a system of common schools, and so distinguished 
for that enlightened patriotism and philanthropy which led her to appro- 
priate millions of dollars from the public treasury for the maiatenance and 
education of the orphans of her deceased soldiers, should not follow the 
example of other States, and seek to improve, by a proper system of in- 
spection and supervision, all her charitable, reformatory and oorreetional 
institutions. As in other matters, time will make manifest her wisdom in 
this. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my thanks to the members of the 
Board, for the kind and courteous manner in which I have been aided by 
their judicious counsel in the prosecution of my official duties. 

WILMEB WORTHINGTON, 
Oeneral Agent and Seor^my. 

Habusbubg, December 31, 1870. 
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IN THV If ATTSR OF THB INBANX DBPABTMSKT Off THE PHILADILPHIA ALM8- 

H0U8X. 

At a stated meeting of the Board of Public Charities, held at the Capilol 
on Jnne 1, 1870, Mr. Harrison offered the following preamble and resola- 
tion, which were nnanimouslj adopted : 

Whbbxas, The insufficient and unsuitable accommodations for the in- 
mates of the department for the insane of the Philadelphia almshouse, ren- 
der it impossible not only to employ proper remedial measures for their 
recovery, but even to secure their personal comfort and safety ; therefore, 

Besolvedj That this Board respectfully request the guardians of the poor 
of Philadelphia county to take early action on this subject, and to adopt 
and persevere in the most effective measures to have these accommodations 
enlarged and improved. 

Mr. Clymer offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Besolved^ That the committee of this Board for the district, in conjunc- 
tion with the General Agent, be instructed to present the above preamble 
and resolution to the proper authorities, both of the almshouse and the 
city of Philadelphia, and to express the views of the Board of Public Ghari- 
ties on this subject. 

SUUed meeting^ Beptember 7, 1870* 

Mr. Harrison, on behalf of the committee on the Philadelphia almshouse, 
made a report and read extracts from several newspapers, expressing their 
approbation of the action of the Board of Public Charities, in reference to 
the Philadelphia almshouse. 

BBPOBT. 

The committee appointed to communicate with the proper authorities, in 
reference to the crowded eondition of the insane department of the Phil»' 
delphia almshouse, respectfully report : 

That shortly after the adjournment of the Board, we presented the reso- 
lutions of the Board on this subject, to the guardians of the poor and the 
oonncils of the city of Philadelphia, accompanied by a communication to 
councils, hereto annexed, intended to impress them with the urgent neces- 
sity of affording immediate relief to the inmates of ^e above institution ; 
that these papers having been appropriately referred, conferences were held 
with the committees, and other members of councils ; that a plan was de* 
vised to extend the accommodations for the insane, in the simplest and 
least expensive way that would secure proper wards for remedial treat- 
ment ; that the information obtained was imparted to councils, with a re- 
quest for an application of $70,009, the snm needed to accomplish the work, 
which was granted by both branches by a nnanimona vote. Full plans and 
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specifications have been prepared, after consultation with expert physicians, ^'^^^ 
and a contract awarded, and preparation made for beginning the work. ^,^ 

00MMUNI0AT105 TO COUNCILS OV PHILADXLFHIA. ^V^ 

To the Select and Common Councils of the city of Philadelphia : r;cispi 

GsKTLXMsif : — The nndersigned, who have been entrusted with the duty '^^ 
of presenting to the anthorities of the city of Philadelphia the aoeompany- '^^ 
ing preamble and resolutions of the Board of Public Charities, respectfully ^* 
beg leave to state, that we have endeavored to make ourselves thoroughly -^ 

familiar with the condition of the insane department of the Philadelphia ^^ 

almshouse ; and that we have done so, after large observation of similar '-^^ 

institutions in various parts of the State. That while we observe, with un- ^ 

qualified satisfaction, that this institution is under the superintendence of ^^ 

an able and faithful physician, an advantage too seldom enjoyed by conn* >^^ 

ty asylums, we are constrained to recognize the painfhl fkct that the con* :z^ 

tracted accommodations for so Urge a population, and the almost entire ^M 

absence of needful resources for the application of scientific remedies, ren- ':ss 

der a physician's skill almost useless, unless to repair the bodily harm ro. 

which the inmates suffer, either from self-infliction or the violence of their "9^ 

companions, excited to frenzy by a mutually reacting irritation, which is sni 

the outgrowth alone of their crowded and unclassified condition. We are ^^ 

well aware that this communication would be an appropriate one to the is 

board of guardians, and we should not fulfill our duty, without urging^ % 

upon them the necessity of instant attention to the subject, but, as le^la- £;\ 

tion by yourselves is needed to enable that board to reach any practical -A 

result, we address you, also, as the more important authority in the pre* :j 

mises. 

We might easily set forth to you the clear right of this dependent and 
afllicted clasaof our citizens, not only on the ground of humanity, but of 
law and Justice, to liberal care and guardianship from the city of Philadel* 
phia. We might expose in detail their condition of constant retrogression, 
instead of advance, in m^ital and physical health ; we might give our views 
as to what extension is needed to secure effectually tiie personal safety of 
the inmates, or what is better, so to classify them as to give them the ad- 
vantages of hospital treatment ; but we forbear to occupy your attention 
at this time, further than to say, in behalf of the Board of Public Charities, 
that we should deprecate any reliance upon the prospective ndief to this 
department of the almshouse, which may be anticipated fh>m the establish- 
ment of a house of correction ; but that with our present convictions, we 
have confidence only in the prompt enlargement of the department for the 
insane, upon the premises where it is now located. 

GEO. L. HARRISON, 

HIE8TER CLTMBR, 

Committee. 

WILMER WORTHINGTON, 
Secretary and General Agent. 

Stated meeting^ December ?, 1870. 

Mr. Harrison reported further proceedings in reference to the insane de* 
partment of the Philadelphia almshouse. 

The following communication was addressed to the councils of Philadel- 
phia on October 31 r 
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OxNTLEMXN : — ^The underBigned members of the Board of Public Chari- 
ties, who have especial supervision of the institutions in that district of the 
State in which Philadelphia is located, beg leare to make the following state- 
ment to your honorable bodies : We look back with the most grateM feel- 
ings at your recent action in behalf of the insane department of the alms- 
house, and anticipate, with confident hope, that the condition of its inmates 
will be benefited, to their own great improvement aud the consequent credit 
and economic advantage of the city ; but, in order to realize full success,* 
we earnestly ask your attention to a few points bearing most influentially 
npon the management of that institution. We take it for granted that suit- 
able provision will be made for heating, lighting, ventilating, &c., the pro- 
jected extension, which will be moderate in cost, but which should be obvi- 
ously arranged for nota, to prevent damage to the buildings and to save 
expense from its introduction after they are completed. 

Another important consideration is the compensation of the medical su- 
perintendent, and the character and qualifications of his assistants. It is 
entirely undeniable that a servant, conscious of unfair treatment, whether 
as to recompense or otherwise, is unable to meet fully the requisitions of 
his service, whatever may be the d^ree of his conscientiousness ; and, for 
this reason^ we fear that, should it become certain that the present appro- 
priation for salary of that ofiOicer at our almshouse will not be considerably 
increased, the deep interest which is now manifested must necessarily de- 
cline ; and it is quite sure that no suitable successor can be engaged on such 
terms. We feel confident that the physician of 750 insane inmates, with a 
salary of $1,350 a year and perquisites of residence and vegetables, which 
would not increase this sum by $150, cannot, however devoted to his work, 
enjoy that satisfaction and that freedom from care for his domestic inter- 
ests which are essential to his full efficiency. We hope, therefore, that in 
the interests of the institution and the public, as also in justice to whoever 
may be the incumbent of that office, a more reasonable salary will be ap- 
propriated. We beg, in this relation, to adduce a few examples of the 
salaries paid to the physicians of simikr institutions. At Colney Hatch, 
England, John Welsh writes that the '^physicians receive equal to $3,000 
in gold, with house, fuel, light, butter, milk and vegetables." 

At the New York State Lunatic Asylum, with 600 inmates, the appro- 
priations for 1869 were ^'$10,000 for officers ;" for "attendants, engineer, 
apothecary^ butcher, tailor, fiurmer, book-keeper, clerk, &c., $37,983 49." 
The physician has three assistants. At the hospital for the insane at Flat- 
bush, Long Island, the salary is $2,000, with residence and full support, 
including ^e convenience of a horse and carriage. The number of inmates 
there is 600. There are two assistants, at $800 each. At the institution on 
Bladrvfell's Island, New York city, the salary is $2,500, with dwelling apart- 
ments, commodious and convenient, and partial subsistence. There are three 
assistants, the salary of the first being $1,000. In our own State, Dr. Reed, 
of Dixmont,near Pittsburg, receives $3,000, with dwelling and subsistence. 
He has 400 patients, with, at present, one assistant at $900 salary, another 
being promised. Dr. Gurwen, of the Harrisburg institution, receives $2,- 
500, with two assistants at $800 each ; also, commodious apartments in the 
institution, subsistence and other liberal provision. Number of inmates, 
400. We are not aware of any similar institution of any magnitude where 
the compensation is so inadequate as at our own, and where there is no paid 
assistant. We, therefore, respectftdly suggest that the salary of the medi- 
cal superintendent of the insane department of the almshouse be in- 
creased ; that a suitable dwelling place for his family be provided, and that 
be be furnished with at least one paid assistant ; for we must not fail to 
23 
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bear in mind that an insane asylom is not merely a place of detention, re* 
quiring only men of bone and moacle aa ^ keepers," but a hospital, where 
■cientmo and experienced skill is required, with anxious care by night as 
weU as day, for remedial treatment. In this connection we would also 
suggest that a moderate appropriation be made for the emplojrment otpaid 
attendarUsj the paupers who are detailed for this work being wholly unfit, 
and generaUy|firom want of fbeling and want of principle, practising cru- 
elty or neglect, subrersive of the first essentials towards relief or cure of 
thils peculmr malady. With these improvements in the aflOsdrs of the alms- 
house asylum of this city, we are confident that, when the extension is 
completed, so evident an amelioration of the condition of that aflUcted class 
of our citizens will be apparent, and so evident an advantage to the com- 
munity from the speedy restoration of many 6f the inmates, as will lead us 
all to rcr)oioe in the benevolent liberality which councils have numifested in 
their behal£ 

GEO. L. HARRISON, 
HIESTER CLYMER, 

OommUlee. 
WILMER WORTHINQTON, 
Seoretaty and Oenerai AgirU. 

This communication was referred to the Finance Committee of councils, 
who reported fkvorably on its recommendations ; and, thereupon, councils 
made the requisite appropriations to carry them ouU 
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